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A DIARY AT SANTIAGO." 


From May 18th, 1898, the day before the arrival of the Spanish Fleet, to July the 
18th, the day after the Americans took possession of the City." 


Wednesday, 18th May.—At daybreak three American steamers were 
signalled off the port, and turned out to be a large sail-boat fitted 
out for fighting, and two gunboats. Two of them approached, and 
some shots were exchanged with the forts. They were seen to be 
dragging with a line in front of the harbour, probably trying to 
hook the cables which go from here to Jamaica and to Havana. They 
have evidently come to reconnoitre, and ascertain if the Spanish fleet 
is here, the latter having been known to have left Curacoa on Sunday 


(1) Copyrighted 1898 in U.S.A. by The S.S. McClure Company. 

(2) When in the course of the war with Spain, United States warships appeared off 
the harbour of Santiago de Cuba, the late Frederick W. Ramsden, British Consul at 
Santiago, began to keep a diary. No man could have been better fitted to write of the 
events within the city of Santiago during the American investment than Mr. Ramsden. 
When a mere boy, he was sent to Cuba as the representative of an English firm of 
exporters. Within two years he had been appointed secretary to the British Consul at 
Santiago, and he soon rose to the full Consulship, which he held for nearly forty years. 
During much of his residence at Santiago, Mr. Ramsden was actively engaged as a 
partner in the firm of Brooks & Co., so that he became familiar with Spanish business 
and social affairs. He was a thorough Spanish scholar, and he knew every motive and 
phase of the Spanish character. He passed through the miseries of the Ten Years’ 
Rebellion, and played a part in the Jvrginius affair, which placed the entire American 
nation in his debt. Captain Fry and fifty-two of bis associates of the Virginius were 
massacred by the Spanish, in spite of Mr. Ramsden’s protests. But when ninety-three 
others, Americans, were condemned to death, Mr. Ramsden resolutely demanded, in the 
face of the most violent public clamour, that the execution should be delayed until he 
could learn whether the prisoners were American or English subjects. When the 
Spanish authorities hesitated, he sent to Jamaica for a British warship to enforce his 
demands. A day later the Niobe ran into Santiago harbour, ready to bombard the 
town, and the Americans were saved. Mr. Ramsden was also a man of scientific 
reputation. His hydrographic and weather reports won him a medal from Spain, and 
have been highly commended by the United States Signal Service. His collection of 
Cuban butterflies and beetles occupies an important place in the British Museum. A 
few days after the surrender of Santiago, he was taken suddenly ill with Cuban fever, 
and went to Kingston, Jamaica, where he died early in August. The present instal- 
ment includes only about one-half of Mr. Ramsden’s diary ; the remainder, covering the 
1 viod of the complete investment of Santiago by land and sea, and of the surrender of the 
town, will appear in the November number of the Fortnigutty Review.—[Ed. F. R.] 
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evening, else to get the range of the guns of the forts here. There 
is still one 5-ton gun to be put in place on the Punta Gordo 
Battery. The American ships went away in the afternoon, and the 
Adidic sailed for Kingston with 199 passengers. 

Thursday, 19th May.—The Spanish fleet appeared at daybreak, 
and eame in. It consists of Infanta Maria Teresa, Viscaya, Almirante, 
Oquendo, Cristobal Colon,and the torpedo boat destroyers P/uton and 
Fore?. Their coal is almost finished, and they have only had just 
enough to get them here. The other destroyer, Fro, has remained 
at Martinique for repairs. The American ships which were here 
yesterday are this morning at Guantanamo, and have been firing at 
Playa del Este, or the temporary fort there. Our Governor, Capriles, 
who is a naval man, much to the regret of every one, resigned to-day 
and has joined the fleet. 

Saturday, 21st May.—One American warship appeared off the 
harbour, remaining all day. At six p.m. three shots were heard. 
French gunboat Fu/ton sailed at two p.m. for Martinique with some 
twenty passengers. A banquet was given this evening by the mer- 
chants of Santiago to the fleet. Admiral Sampson is said to have 
been at Samana Bay two days ago. 

Sunday, 22nd May.—Two American warships anchored off the 
port this morning, and have remained all day, but no firing has 
been heard. We hear that Admiral Sampson, with four battleships, 
four cruisers, and three gunboats was off Havana yesterday, and 
this afternoon we hear that the Jowa, Indiana, and Puritan, were at 
Cienfuegos this morning. 

Monday, 23rd May.—At daybreak three American ships were 
signalled, and remained on and off all day, evidently on the watch 
for the Spanish fleet. At noon another one turned up from the 
westward, and after communication with the others went off again 
to the west. As we knew that yesterday morning there were nine 
American ships off Cienfuegos, this one probably came from there, 
and has gone back with news. The Spanish fleet is taking in coal, 
water, and provisions, in a hurry, and it is evident that it is preparing 
to go to sea, probably to-night or in the morning, as I hear the 
pilots have been ordered for this evening. We cabled Halifax to- 
day to try to get a cargo of provisions, but I doubt if we shall suc- 
ceed. The General in command has called up the merchants and 
told them the troops were running short of provisions, and added 
that the Captain-General had cabled him that the thousand pounds 
were at his disposal in London with Mildred Goyeneche and one thou- 
sand dollars at Madrid. He wants the merchants to order the pro- 
visions at their risk, he promising to pay for them, on arrival, at a 
moderate price, the customs duties, which are for the present suspended. 
to be for the benefit of the Government. It is not clear how he is to 
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dispose of the money in Europe, and if the cable is cut, he certainly can- 
not do so, and as no one counts on the certainty of payment, it is hardly 
likely that any one will be found willing to take the risk on these 
terms. He says that at Guantanamo they are already in want of 
the first necessaries of life,and that we should see what we can do, 
both for the troops and for the town. They knew perfectly well 
that war was very probable, but no steps at all were taken for the 
future provisioning of the troops until now, when it is too late, and 
now they want private people to help them out of the mess. 

Tuesday, 24th May.—(Queen’s birthday and my wife’s saint day; 
how different from other years!) The day commenced with three 
vessels outside, and the Spanish fleet had steam up and was ready for 
sea. Nevertheless, they have not moved, and the flag-ship is along- 
side the Juragua wharf, taking water. A destroyer went down to the 
harbour entrance to take a look round. It rained all day. We hear 
that there are seven American ships off Cienfuegos, and seventeen off 
Havana. 

Wednesday, 25th May.—At daybreak three steamers were signalled 
outside the port, and soon after they put out the signal, ‘ The enemy 
is giving chase to a vessel,” and later on, “There is one of the 
enemy’s ships outside.” There are probably more than one, but there 
is so much haze, owing to the rain, and it is so thick that they cannot 
possibly see for any distance. The vessel chased by the enemy is 
probably an English steamer, bringing 5,000 tons of coal for the 
Spanish navy, and the battleship Cristobal Colon got under weigh, 
and it was supposed that she would go out and prevent her capture 
by the Americans; probably an easy matter, since her speed is over 
eighteen knots, and the American ships are said to be simply mail 
steamers fitted with guns. The Co/on, however, simply went down 
the bay and anchored near the entrance. The two destroyers are also 
down near the entrance. The flagship at midday went down te 
Cajuma Bay, and has anchored there, and another ironclad, either the 
Viscaya or Oquendo has taken her place at the Juragua wharf, and is 
taking in water. It is said that the Americans have taken their 
prize, whatever it is, and have carried her off. It seems incredible 
that this should have been allowed right in front of the port, and the 
squadron inside with steam up. It looks as if the fleet did not intend 
to move from this port, as it is evidently taking up a position nearer 
the entrance, so as to command it in case of an attack. We shall now 
see whether the American fleet decides to come down this way to 
attack the Spaniards, in which case it will have a tough job to get in, 
or whether it will send a few ships to prevent the Spanish leaving 
this port and then attack Havana. Meat was to-day advanced to 
sixty cents a pound in the market, and it is difficult to get any vege- 
tubles there, as the fleet buys nearly all. This food business is going 
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to become very serious, and there will now be little hope of getting in 
food supplies from abroad. 

Thursday, 26th May.—Raining until the afternoon, and thick. At 
first only one ship was signalled, but when it cleared there were 
three. We hear that the two American squadrons have crossed each 
other off Cienfuegos, Commodore Schley going to Cape San Antonio, 
and Admiral Sampson coming down here to Santiago de Cuba, to 
look after the Spanish squadron. We may expect them, then, to- 
morrow, and shall now see if he will content himself with blockading 
the port and shutting the Spaniards in, or whether they will try to 
force the port. If he blockades us for any time there will be nothing 
but rice to eat. If he attacks, we are likely to get it pretty hot. 
The Spanish ships have taken up their positions near the entrance of 
the harbour, the Cristobal Colon and the two destroyers at the entrance 
of Nispero, and between that and Socapa and Cayo Schmidt the flag- 
ship Maria Teresa and Oquendo in Cajuma, and the Viseaya close to 
the red buoy on the colonnades below Punta Linetas. We can only 
see the last three from here, and they are moored on to the entrance of 
the harbour. Therefore any shots exchanged with vessels outside 
will not come our way, but will cross at about right angles from us. 
It is now known that yesterday they allowed the coal-steamer to be 
taken without even an effort to save her. To-day the military have 
taken possession of all the flour in town, and none will be left for 
the public; therefore, in another week, there will be no bread to be 
had, and the bakeries will be closed. At home, here, we laid in a 
small stock of biscuits, and also some flour, and shall make our own 
bread as long as the latter lasts. I now hear that the Spanish 
squadron never intended to go from here to Havana the other day 
when it prepared for sea, but to Porto Rico. It is probably safer here, 
but it is useless as a fleet. The provision cargo from Halifax has 
fallen through ; the people there charged a big price, and also refused 
to take the blockade risk. 

Friday, 27th May.—A little before eleven o’clock this morning 
the American fleet was signalled, and remained off the port all day, 
disappearing in the evening. They reported twelve ships, but in 
the afternoon I went down to Cinco Reales and up to the signal 
station of Vigia, and could make out only nine ships, about fifteen 
miles off shore. There were two large battleships, probably the 
Indiana and Iowa, and another large steamer with three funnels, but 
it did not look like a battleship; the rest appeared to be smaller 
vessels, but they were too far off to distinguish clearly. The man on 
the lookout told me that the coal steamer they took the day before 
yesterday was still there with them, so probably they have retained 
it in order to supply themselves with coal therefrom. The Halifax 
people have now made another offer, which we have accepted, but it 
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is hardly likely that a vessel with provisions will be able to get 
through the blockade. I was able to-day to see better the positions 
of the Spanish ships, which are not visibie from here, and I find that 
the Co/on is in Gaspar Inlet, that is, between Punta Gorda and the 
south side of that inlet. One of the destroyers is placed well inside 
the outer bay of the Nispero, just in front of the entrance to the 
second bay, or larger one, where the cable is stowed in the water. 
If the Americans try to enter they will have a pretty hard job to 
do so. 

Saturday, 28th May.—This morning the American fleet had dis- 
appeared, and only one ship was visible. By five in the afternoon 
they had all come back, and remained during the night. 

Sunday, 29th May.—This morning the whole fleet was signalled at 
daybreak, and soon after the signal of “ approaching” was run up. 
I called out to Mason by the telephone, and we agreed to go down to 
the Vigia Hill, whence you get a good view of the Morro and outside, 
as we expected they would attack. We remained there until nearly 
midday. The American fleet was lying about three miles from shore, 
and to the east of Morro. By taking a careful note of the different 
ships, and afterwards comparing them with the pictures we have of 
the American navy, we made out the following, commencing with the 
one most to the eastward: the Montgomery, or a ship very like her ; 
the Brooklyn, with the admiral’s flag at the main; vessel of the 
description of the Joa, although her chimneys are too high for the 
Towa ; the Indiana or the Massachusetts ; the Texas, and a merchant 
steamer with a yacht alongside of her. There was also another one 
which went away to the eastward, of enormous size, and evidently a 
transatlantic boat, either the S¢. Pau/ or the St. Louis. Therefore, 
there were only five actual warships, and it looks as if they were not 
the ships of Admiral Sampson, but those of Schley. They remained 
about all day and did nothing, but in the evening, at half-past nine, 
we could see over the lower hills in front of our house the reflection 
of their electric search lights, which they were evidently throwing 
along the coast between the Morro and Aguadores. 

Monday, 30th May.—The fleet was signalled again this morning, 
and at midday an English man-of-war appeared to the southward, 
and immediately afterwards they signalled her as having gone off 
again to the south. I now find out that she sent a boat to the 
American flagship and then went away again, probably to return to 
Jamaica. I hear that Sampson’s squadron is off Havana, and there- 
fore the one here is that of Schley. Instead of the Montgomery, it is 
the Marblehead ; and the one like the Jowa, but with lower chimneys, 
is probably the Amazon, bought in Brazil, and rechristened the New 
Orleans. 

Tuesday, 31st May. 





Eleven ships signalled this morning, and at 
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midday another joined them from the westward. Dora went down 
to the Vigia with L. Brooks’s daughter and the boys to see the 
squadron. It is a pity they did not stop till later, for at 2.30 p.m. 
firing began, and we began to see shells falling around the Maria 
Teresa, Oquendo, and Viscaya, moored in Cajuma Bay. None touched 
the ships, but on falling into the bay they raised a column of water 
about forty feet high, just like a water-spout. Firing lasted from 
half-past two until ten minutes past three, when it ceased. It seems 
that five of the American ships came up to the entrance of the harbour, 
with another transatlantic boat accompanying them, the other vessels 
remaining a mile or so further off. They fired through the entrance 
at the Cristobal Colon, which was lying in Gaspar Inlet and was 
visible, and also fired shells over the hills at the outer ships which 
they could not see, but they did no damage to anyone or anything 
beyond knocking off a piece of staircase of the Morro. The Colon 
replied with several broadsides, and they tell me she fired 180 shots, 
and they claim to have hit the transatlantic boat. Punta Gorda fort 
and the Socapa one, and the Morro, also returned the fire, and that of 
the Socapa, which has two Hontoria guns taken from the Reina Mer- 
redes, the only guns good for anything in all the forts, claims to have 
put two shells on the stern, perhaps astern, of the Jowa. I do not 
believe the Jovwa is there, and that it is the Amazon. They say she 
reeled to one side, and the others sent off their boats toher. Anyhow, 
the ships hauled off after that shot, and fired no more. This little 
event broke the monotony of the blockading business, and aroused the 
people, who flocked down to see it. No one seemed to be the least 
alarmed, but took it rather as a joke. 

Wednesday, 1st June.—Thirteen vessels signalled this morning and 
they have remained off all day, and have done nothing. Wehave news 
that they meant to attack this place, landing troops at Guantanamo, 
and I suppose that they will do all they can to get at the Spanish 
squadron. The latter has bought up all the oil in town, besides lots 
ef provisions and other things, and all the surgical bandages they 
could get hold of. It is said that they came away from Spain very 
hadly supplied. One shell fell yesterday near the powder magazine 
at Ratones Cay. Had it fallen on the latter there would have been 
a good explosion, although I hear there is but little powder there now. 
The Spanish squadron had its fighting standard out, but it did not 
attempt to go out. To-day the Viscaya has moved up to a point 
between Punte Limeta and Ratones Cay, and the Oquendo and Colon 
to between Punta de Sal and the Juragua wharf, the flagship remain- 
ing where she was. They have put a boom with chain across from 
Smith Cay to Ernest Brooks’ land opposite, leaving open the channel 
round Smith Cay, and they have sunk two of Ros’ lighters full of 
stone somewhere near the entrance, in order to narrow the channel, 
but I don’t know exactly where. 
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Thursday, 2nd June.—Nineteen ships are signalled this morning, 
some of which are tugboats, and others are said to be transports. 
Therefore, probably they do intend to try to land troops and attack. 

Friday, 3rd June.—This morning at a quarter to four we were 
awakened by rapid and continuous firing towards the Morro; no 
very big guns, but without ceasing. The Spanish ships began to 
get up steam, but after forty minutes it was all over. At daybreak 
I ascertained that they had sunk a steamer between Churruca Point and 
Smith Cay, and that it was close on to the former, and therefore did 
not close the channel. Later on, we found that it was the American 
steamer Merrimac, which had tried to force the entrance, and had 
succeeded in reaching that far after passing the first two lines of 
torpedoes. They took eight men in the water dressed as for a swim, 
and with life-belts on; one turned out to be a lieutenant in the 
navy, and the rest seamen or stokers, and they are now in the Morro 
as prisoners of war. I sent them down a hammock each and 
blankets, and for the officer, a bed, table, washstand, &c. Accounts 
are very conflicting, but it appears that this vessel came running for 
the port just before daybreak with another behind her firing, as if 
she was pursuing her, in order to convey the idea that she was trying 
to escape from the blockading squadron, and on arriving in front of 
Socapa, after three torpedoes had exploded behind her after she had 
passed, she opened fire on the Reina Mercedes, anchored between 
Smith Cay and Socapa. The forts on shore, the Reina Mercedes, the 
torpedo boat destroyer P/uton, which was in the Nispero Inlet, and 
even the soldiers on shore, all let drive as hard as they could, and 
they assure me that the lower battery at Socapa, which is of quick-firing 
guns, fired 180 shots. Anyhow, the firing was terrific, but I believe 
she was sunk by a Whitehead torpedo from the Mercedes or Pluton, 
each of which discharged two. rom private sources I hear that a 
long narrow boat pulling six oars got away, passing close under the 
fort, which at first took the sailors for friends, and then did not 
succeed in hitting them. There may have been other boats for what 
we know. The captain’s name was Pearson, and I fancy he must 
have got away, and that probably the men caught in the water were 
stokers, who were below and had no time to get to the boats. They 
were evidently prepared for this sort of thing to judge by their dress, 
and their pluck has been admired even by the most rabid Spaniards. 
The prisoners are treated well, and I know that the officer was bathing 
himself, and getting into clothes of the first lieutenant of the Wercedes, 
in his cabin, when a friend of mine went on board. They are now 
in the Morro. The sailors of the Mercedes were feasting the other 
men with coffee and biscuits while they got into clothes of the former 
on the deck of the Mercedes. In fact, although they had been doing 
their best to kill them two minutes before, they did not know how to 
do enough for them. The people here think this ship was sent in in 
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order to sink her in the channel and obstruct the passage, thus shut- 
ting in the Spanish squadron. I do not think so. They would be 
only too glad to see the squadron outside, and failing that, want to 
get in themselves. Again, they must know that the obstruction 
would soon be removed with dynamite. Also, had that been the 
intention they would have remained in front of the Diamante, the 
narrowest part of the channel, and would not have come so far in. I 
myself think that they either came to lay down countermines, or an 
exploding cable across those of the present torpedoes, or perhaps 
they intended to run the ship among the three battleships, and ex- 
plode her there after taking to their boats. When they examine the 
cargo, supposed to be coal, they will know more about this. The 
officer will, of course, say nothing. With this commencement we had 
expected a lively day, and felt good at the prospect, but nothing 
more happened, and the old monotony was resumed. In the after- 
noon the admiral sent off his chief of staff in a tugboat, and with a 
white flag to tell the American admiral that he had eight prisoners, 
and that they would be well taken care of. There is no doubt that 
Sampson’s squadron is also here, as besides the Brooklyn we can see 
the New York, both with broad pennants. There are eight battle- 
ships, and nineteen vessels in all. 

Saturday, 4th June.—Last night, just as I was going to bed, 
heavy firing began again, and lasted until twenty minutes past 
eleven, when an extra heavy report was heard, more like an explo- 
sion, and after that all was still. My wife had already gone to bed, 
and was sleepy, and would not get up, saying there would be plenty 
of time when they got nearer. This time the firing was not rapid 
like that before daybreak, but more regular, and there were no quick- 
firing guns. It extended from Daiquiri to the Morro, and the locali- 
ties varied between those two, backwards and forwards, and at times 
it seemed as if there were guns on the hills between here and the 
Lagunas. There were the usual cannon reports, and sometimes those 
of very heavy guns, and also those sharp metallic reports made by 
steel guns, which we had not heard on previous occasions. The 
latter shots were nearer to the Morro. It was a splendid moonlight 
night, full moon, and we supposed the firing was to cover landing 
parties. This morning I could get no news as to the cause of the 
firing, and now, though I have seen the general in command, the 
Military Governor and the Port Captain, I know no more about it; 
nor do they. They assure me that along the coast, though the 
flashes could be plainly seen, no shells nor shot fell on the coast. It 
looks to me very much as if the destroyer, Terror, which was at 
Port Rico, had been trying to get in here, and that the American 
fleet was pummelling her, and perhaps finished her up, but this is 
only my conjecture. There are nineteen ships outside. No one 
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knows the reason of last night’s firing, but they are running the 
story that it was an attempt to bombard the town, which most cer- 
tainly it was not. The American squadron stretched from in front 
of the Morro to Daiquiri, and this afternoon they placed themselves 
from Punta Cabrera to Daiquiri. After the firing and exploding of 
torpedoes yesterday morning, they tell me that the number of dead 
fish of all sorts was incredible, and everybody round there eat fish 
that day. It is supposed that the Merrimac was sent in to be sunk 
in the channel, but if so, they made a mess of it, and brought her too 
far in, and the channel remains clear. To-day I wrote to the officer 
prisoner from her and told him that the general was desirous of 
making things as comfortable as possible for him, and had told me 
that I could send him anything he might want, and that therefore I 
should be very happy to help him all I could. His name is Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson, twenty-six years old. 

Sunday, 5th June-—Twenty-four vessels outside to-day, but nothing 
has been done. It appears to me just possible that the intention 
might have been to cluse the port and prevent the Spanish fleet from 
getting out, because it is reported that the other division of the 
Spanish squadron is on its way, and, if so, Commodore Sampson 
must know it, and may want to prevent the junction of the two. 

Monday, 6th June.—After the calm comes the storm: yesterday 
we had an uneventful day, but it has been somewhat livelier, and 
promises to be still more so. Though the Government has said 
nothing about it, I understand that yesterday the American Admiral 
sent in a flag of truce with an ultimatum asking the surrender of the 
town within twenty-four hours, or he would bombard. They replied, 
“ Not in ten years.” This morning at eight o’clock firing began, 
and soon became terrific, lasting until 10.45, and since then there 
have been occasional shots, even now when I write at three o’clock. 
Many shells fell into the bay, one about three quarters of a mile 
distant from our office, and Nicanor, who has just come in from the 
Guao, tells me that one fell where we had the iron target for gun- 
practice, and another at the Cruz. I saw one fall just behind the 
big hill of the Guao, and it must have fallen about the Y of the 
Yuragua railway. They said they had landed forces at Agua- 
dores, and the firing seemed to indicate this, and the volunteers 
were called out and troops sent, but so far I can’t make out that 
any landing has been effected, though I don’t see what is to 
prevent it. If they do land, we shall have a nice time here, and 
especially so if they attack from the Aguadores side. I can’t 
pretend to say how many shots have been fired, but firing was con- 
tinuous from eight to half-past ten, and a lot of powder has been 
wasted. I know now that the First Lieutenant of the Reina Mercedes, 


Acosta, a first-rate fellow, has been killed. A shell took off his right 
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leg, but he continued to give orders for the care of the other wounded 
until he died. Five seamen of that ship have been killed, and three 
dangerously wounded, inclusive of a sub-lieutenant, and many other- 
wise wounded. Eleven have been brought up already. That ship 
was moored between Socapa and Smith Cay, and caught fire three 
times. At the Morro two soldiers have been killed and four wounded, 
and they say several houses have been destroyed, also at Smith Cay. 
There were ten American ships bombarding, in two divisions: one in 
front of the Morro and the other in front of Aguadores. Emma 
wanted to know what the sound like a railway moving in the air was, 
and was considerably surprised to find it proceeded from the shells 
flying about. We can’t make out why they have stopped now; 
sure they have certainly made no progress so far. At one o’clock 
they began again, this time only at Aguadores, where no harm was 
done. It was pouring with rain during this morning’s bombardment. 
Tuesday, 7th June.—To-day we have buried poor Acosta. Hobson, 
the American officer, prisoner of war, and his prisoners, were brought 
up from the Morro this morning and placed at the Cuartel Reina 
Mercedes. I had a long talk with him this afternoon, and took a list 
of a few things he wanted. They are treating him very well and 
give him everything he wants. He feeds better than we can, and 
though only entitled to the regulation they will not charge him for 
anything extra. On entering the barracks the first room on the left 
is the guard room, and his is a continuation of that, and therefore 
opens into it. It has a window looking out on where they used to 
play base-ball and towards Caney. He is an exceedingly pleasant 
fellow, quite a young man, and every one likes him. His daring 
act has caused all to respect him, and he has won the hearts of his 
captors. The General gave me a message for him to the effect that 
they felt proud to have such a brave man among them, and they 
are really treating him more as a guest than a prisoner. He was 
much affected when I told him of the death of Acosta, and said, 
“ ‘Why, he gave me his own cabin and bath to wash in when I got on 
board, and even lent me his under-clothes until I could get my own.” 
I now hear that no notification was given of the bombardment. They 
riddled several houses in Smith Cay, and a shell burst in that of 
Miguel Lopez. I have here a lot of pieces from it—an eight-inch 
shell. Neither the Buenos, nor Estengers houses were hurt. That 
of Arnax had a wall knocked down. The inhabitants rushed out to 
the other side of the island and got under the high land there. 
Wednesday, 8th June.—Yesterday there were only thirteen ships 
outside, and we now hear, privately, that four ships were at Guan- 
tanamo and were firing there. The cable communication then became 
interrupted, and still is so. What they have done there we don’t 
know, or what they may be doing. I had a cable message from there 
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just before the interruption saying that the soldiers had faggots 
ready to set fire to the Caimanera stores on approach of the Americans, 
but I don’t know if they have done so. I should think it likely that 
they will make Guantanamo their base of operation and go on land- 
ing troops there to advance on this place. In reply toa cable of 
mine the commodore says he can send me a ship whenever I want to 
convey away British subjects. I cannot get these latter to make up 
their minds, and again I fear that yellow fever here, and consequent 
quarantine in Jamaica, will prevent their going. I have also cabled 
for the 8.8. Aduda from Jamaica, but fear the same cause will pre- 
vent her coming. They ask £100 per day for her, with a minimum 
of £500. 

Thursday, 9th June.—Yesterday there were twenty ships outside, 
so perhaps they may begin bombarding again; we shall see. The 
civil Government is now embargoing all the provisions, but as the 
military had already taken most of them, they won’t have much to 
embargo. Willie now makes our bread and his own every three days, 
and very good bread it is now that he has got the hang of it. We 
have flour at home for six weeks, besides some biscuit. Yesterday 
the public nearly drove me mad. Some one had run a report that a 
flag of truce had been sent in the day before to say that if the 
Spanish squadron did not go out within forty-eight hours they would 
bombard the town itself. I knew there was nothing of the kind, and 
also I knew that the flag of truce was with reference to an exchange 
of prisoners, but I could not tell them so. I did my best to assure 
them it was all nonsense and promised to go to the Military Governor 
to find out ; which I did, of course with the anticipated result. All 
kinds of people had come to me, including judges and military. To- 
day the panic seems to be over. The news telegrams say that Samp- 
son reports having silenced the forts here without losing a man, 
although he put his ships at 2,000 metres distant. As a matter of 
fact he did not even dismount a gun, and the Socapa battery fired 
twenty-seven shots and that of Punta Gorda three. They did not 
fire more because between the heavy rain and the smoke from the 
tremendous fire of the Americans, they could not see; and I myself 
happened to see the three shots fired from the Punta Gorda battery, 
two of which were towards the end, and the third was the last shot 
fired, as I remarked at the time. Moderate people estimate the 
number of shots fired by the Americans to have been at least 1,500, 
and others put it at 2,000 or 3,000. The first estimate is probably 
low, but calculating on that and taking an average of 300 pounds 
weight for each shell, we get certainly fifteen tons of metal used to 
kill each man. I should think that seldom has there been such a 
heavy bombardment and so many shells fired for such a small result. 
Yuragua iron bridge was damaged, and at the water tank a little 
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further on the line was obstructed with shells, and the rails torn up 
in part. It seems they fired on the train coming up, but did not 
stop it. All the ground between here and the Morro and Aguadores 
is said to be strewn with remains of shell. These were principally 
six and eight inch, and I have sample pieces here. The majority of 
British subjects have finally decided to hold on for the present, and I 
have cabled the commodore in that sense. Later, they may not get 
the chance to go. In the panic yesterday a woman came to me with 
a girl some sixteen years old, and said that the latter was a British 
subject. There were two more sisters, who happened to have been 
born in Jamaica during the last war. I told them that probably a 
ship of war would soon be here to take away British subjects and 
that then the girls could go. The old lady said she would have to go 
too, with an aunt or something. I told her that if they were British 
subjects they could do so, but that otherwise they might be sure the 
captain would not admit them. She did not like that, and said the 
girls could not go alone, but finally she said they could go “ if the 
consul responds for them, because they are already seioritas.” I 
told her that I should be uncommonly scrry to have to respond for 
them or for any other girls of their age, and certainly would not 
undertake it. This afternoon I went again to see Lieutenant Hobson. 
He and General Linares had received cables from the Hera/d and the 
World asking after him. The latter did not care about replying, the 
more so as it cost money, and Hobson could not on account of the 
rules of his service. Therefore, we agreed that I should do so, which 
I did, saying that they were well cared for and that I had just seen 
them. No reply yet from Jamaica about the steamer Adu/a, and 
still no communication with Guantanamo. Now that there is a little 
moon, we can see from home the electric search lights from the 
American ships, constantly thrown on the coast. 

Friday, 10th June.—Yesterday there were only thirteen ships out- 
side, but to-day there are twenty-one. About midday they were 
firing on the shore near Daiquiri, probably on some of the troops 
moving round there. We are still in treaty for the Adu/a, but I 
fear quarantine will stop her coming. We hear from Martinique 
that at Guantanamo the telegram clerk was going to Playa del Este 
to see if he could fix the cable, but we can get no news and have 
still no communication with Guantanamo, therefore we do not know 
what may have happened there. Yesterday any quantity of people 
left for the country, fearing the town bombardment to-day. Pro- 
visions are each day scarcer, and very soon there will be no meat, 
which to-day is at seventy cents per pound, eggs ten cents each, etc. 
Nearly all the bakeries have now closed, for want of flour, and they 
are giving the troops a kind of bread made out of corn meal and 
flour, but they do not make it properly, and it is as hard as stone, 
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and if they continue to feed them with this they will all very soon 
be ill. Already there have been some cases of deaths in the streets 
from starvation. It is reported that the other division of the Spanish 
fleet is well on its way from Spain, and that as soon as it appears 
the ships here in the port will go out and meet it, but it is not likely 
that Admiral Sampson will allow them to join. We are all hoping 
that the squadron may go, as it is the immediate cause of all our 
troubles, and it is also eating us out. The military to-day bought 
4,000 bags of rice of the Podaria’s cargo stored here, in consequence 
of the ship having been unable to continue to Havana. A steamer 
from Halifax with provisions is now due here, but it is hardly to be 
expected she can get through this blockade. The more one considers 
the bombardment matter of Monday, the more ridiculous it appears 
to have been. It was probably one of the heaviest bombardments 
known, and done with most modern artillery, and yet the result has 
been comparatively nil. The forts here are really not forts: the 
Morro has a lot of very ancient guns, and I believe none of them is 
of any use. Also they may have two or three Krupp guns of small 
size, of under 2,000 yards range. The only good guns they have are 
the two six-inch Hontorias on the Socapa earthwork battery, and 
another Hontoria mounted after the bombardment on the Punta 
Gorda battery. They have three mortars of 800 yards range on 
this battery, and they also have another Hontoria not yet taken up 
the hill and, of course, not mounted. These Hontorias were taken 
out of the Reina Mercedes. Therefore, the only guns of any good to 
oppose to the attacking squadron were the two on Socapa battery. 
There is also another battery of small calibre, quick-firing guns lower 
down on Socapa Hill. In point of fact, then, the Americans had no 
batteries of any account to oppose them. 

Saturday, 11th June—Kither eighteen or twenty-one ships off 
to-day. This afternoon six of the largest were seen to go far off at 
full steam towards the east, but how far they went we do not know. 
The Adula, from Jamaica, to take passengers, has fallen through, 
owing to quarantine difficulties in Jamaica, and because the Spanish 
Consul at Kingston refuses to clear any vessel for Santiago de Cuba. 
No man-of-war will come either. 

Sunday, 12th June.—Yesterday the Alcalde published a bando as 
to what people must do in case of an attack on the town. It reminds 
one of the siege of Zaragossa, and is adapted for that period. All 
persons not already belonging to armed corporations will present 
themselves to the Alcalde to serve to carry stores and ammunition 
and wounded, to put out fires, to run carts and conduct cattle or 
cargo loads, etc., wanted for the defence of the place. Last night 
the electric lights thrown on the coast and the Morro were stronger 
than ever. I have now ascertained that the Merrimac is sunk in 
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twelve fathoms, half way between Juan Estenger’s bath on Smith 
Cay and Soldados Point, which latter is the one opposite to Churrac: 
Point, just across the entrance of Nispero Bay. Jemmy will know 
the place, because it is just where he emptied out of the net that big 
conger eel he caught one day at the old wreck. Between the ship 
and the shoal, on the Smith Cay side, there are forty-five metres of 
channel, and thirty-five between her and the shoal on the other side ; 
therefore, there is plenty of room for a vessel to pass on either side of 
her. Again, there are six fathoms of water over her bridge and 
roundhouse or chartroom roof, and, therefore, blowing away her 
chimney and masts, the channel will be clear right over her. The 
Americans evidently won’t have her touched, and keep a constant 
watch, and fire on anyone exploring her either day or night. 

Monday, 13th June.—Every one expected a renewal of bombard- 
ment to-day, but the day passed quietly until half-past eleven at 
night, when, just as I was getting into bed, shots were heard. There 
were only eight fired, and we went to sleep. It seems that some 
ship came in near, and they fired at her, and she answered. The 
Spaniards expect the second division of the Spanish fleet in a day or 
two; I cannot say that I myself see much chance of it. 

Tuesday, 14th June.—At half-past five this morning the bom- 
bardment again began, but only lasted for a quarter of an hour, 
though about two hundred shots were fired in that time. Many shells 
fell in the bay around the flagship between Punta Limeta and 
Ratones Cay, where the powder magazine is, and an alferez, a cabe 
de caion, and a seaman were wounded at the Socapa battery. 
Otherwise nobody seemed much the worse, and people did not bother 
their heads much about it. My wife was up already, and it did 
not prevent her from going to market as usual. Did she not go to 
market we should probably get nothing to eat, as there is now hardly 
any meat to be had. 

Thursday, 16th June.—To-day they began bombarding again at 
half-past five in the morning, and continued pretty strong for forty- 
five minutes. Two shells fell in the bay in line with the public 
wharf, and a great many lower down and all around on shore. One 
in particuler fell near the flag-ship and raised a column of water as 
high as her masts. Of the men serving the guns at the Socapa 
battery, three were killed and four wounded, and at the Morro one 
was killed and six wounded, say one officer and five men. Of the 
three at Socapa killed only part of the body of one of them could be 
found, the rest of it having disappeared or having been carried away 
by the shell. The ships bombarding were the Jowa, Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Texas, New Orleans, New York, Brooklyn, with a yacht firing 
at the Aguadores. There were also half-a-dozen shots the previous 
night. ‘To-day we counted at times, by minutes, and found thirty- 
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two, forty-four, fifty-three, and fifty-five per minute; therefore, we 
may safely take forty per minute, which, multiplied by forty-five, 
gives 1,800 shots, and these at an average of $150 per shot makes 
a value of $270,000. I am now convinced that on the 6th, at 
least five thousand shots must have been fired. To-day one of the 
guns at Socapa was completely covered up by a big shell striking a 
heap of earth close by, and just putting it right over the gun. They 
cable us from Halifax that our provision cargo had been here, but 
was not allowed to enter, and had gone to Mayaguez. To-day we 
have despatched the messenger for Guantanamo. Hardly any meat 
in the market now, and within two days the one or two bakeries still 
open will close. For the troops they are making bread of barley and 
rice out of the Polaria with fifteen per cent. of flour. It does not 
look particularly inviting, and is difficult to swallow. 

Friday, 17th June.—At a quarter past five in the morning the firing 
began again, this time it seemed to be further off, and to the westward. 
It lasted until six o’clock, and about one hundred shots or more were 
fired. It seems that a yacht of the newspapers, or other yacht, 
approached Punta Cabrera and got out two steam launches and made 
for shore, but the Spanish troops there began to fire on them, and 
one launch had to get away with oars. The Teras then approached 
and threw from sixty to eighty shells at the spot the fire of the troops 
seemed to come from, but no one was hurt and there the matter 
ended. Meat, eighty cents. per pound to-day, and no bakeries open ; 
therefore no bread. We hear that the steamer Beneito Esteniler is 
in Jamaica, and has been out under English flag, and is to come for 
passengers. ‘The General in command, however, will not allow it 
unless she brings provisions, which, of course, the Americans will not 
allow. ‘To-day people hardly got up to see what the firing was, and 
those that did, went to bed again. They are getting used toit. I 
hear the Spanish Government refuses to exchange Hobson, as they 
consider him too dangerous. 

Saturday, 18th June.—At night on the 15th we heard a few shots, 
and one very loud one. An officer of the P/ufon told me last night 
that a big shell, which looked like a comet as it came, somewhat 
slowly, through the air, fell near them, between Smith Cay, and then 
came travelling in the water by means of a screw, and burst just in 
front of their ship. He says that had theirs been a heavy ship it 
would have burst it up, but the little P/uton which only draws seven 
and a-half feet, was just lifted out of the water, and everyone on 
board was thrown off his feet, but no one really hurt. The water 
round was strewn with dead fish, and the concussion was also felt by 
the Mercedes which was behind the P/vton. He says it was a dyna- 
mite shell from the pneumatic gun of the Vesyvius, which had arrived 
on that day. Just now, 11 v.., we heard half a dozen cannon shot 
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some way off. © Miguel Lorez tells me that some of the soldiers 
stationed on the lower part of the Morro have seen people paddling 
about in the harbour entrance in tubs (tinos). These evidently must 
be india rubber duck shooting punts, in which you sit and have a bag 
for each leg with a paddle at the bottom, in order to move you in the 
water. They must be trying to get at the torpedoes in the bay, or 
reconnoitering. Telegrams say that the Spanish Government refuses 
to exchange Hobson and his men. He will be disappointed. Veople 
are now beginning to die in the streets of hunger, and the misery is 
frightful in spite of so many having gone to the woods. There is no 
bread, and, what is worse, there are no plantains or sweet potatoes nor 
yams, and of course, no foreign potatoes. There is plenty of rice, 
owing to the fortunate chance of the Po/aria having been obliged to 
leave here her Havana cargo. Were it not for that, the troops must 
starve. This latter is what the civilians will have to do, because, of 
course, there will be no giving in as long as the troops have something 
to eat. There are no onions, red beans, lard, pork, or anything that 
comes from abroad, except the Polaria’s rice and barley (this latter 
intended for the beer manufactory in Havana.) Orders have been 
issued not to give any maize to horses or pigs, but to keep it for the 
people. The military in command at San Luis Cristo and other 
country places will allow nothing to go into town as they want to keep 
it all for themselves. The streets are full of beggars going round 
begging for what formerly was given to the pigs, but now there is 
nothing over for the pigs. I saw a thirteen-inch shell, which must 
have been from the Massachusetts. Any quantity of shell of all 
calibres are being picked up, intact, for most of them do not seem to 
explode, and when they are opened to take the powder out, they are 
found to be only about half filled. Somebody is evidently making an 
honest living there. 

Sunday 19th June.—So far, 4 o’clock, we are having a quiet time of 
it, and beyond two or three cannon shot this morning at the divers 
who were examining the Verrimac, nothing has happened. From the 
country we hear that at the Dejade there is a big insurgent “‘ commis- 
sion’ ready to convey to the interior any families who may wish to 
go, as they say they are soon going to attack this place. The 
Americans may do so as soon as they have troops to land. If so, then 
there will be a scrimmage, and it will not be pleasant. Telegrams 
say that the Za/bot is going to Havana to take away British subjects, 
and that Gollan, the Consul-General, is going on leave. Happy man. 
I just hear that two ships arrived to-day from the southward, and that 
a salute was fired, and a boat from each of the other ships got out and 
sent on board the new arrivals. This looks as if some commanding 
officer had arrived. Perhaps it may be the General commanding 
a party of troops to land here or at Guantanamo, as it is hardly 
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to be supposed that this fleet is going to remain here for an indefinite 
time without doing something to get at the Spanish squadron which 
won’t and, indeed, cannot now move. 

Monday, 20th June.—Yesterday there were seventeen ships after 
the two mentioned had arrived. This morning there were twenty- 
one at daybreak, and at eleven o’clock thirty-nine more appeared, 
making sixty vessels of all kinds. This looks like business, and now 
there is no doubt that they mean to land and take this place. 
Things are likely to become very hot, and God knows who will come 
through it. I have cabled to the Commodore, telling him of the 
situation, but I can’t get British subjects, the principal ones, to say 
positively whether they wish a ship or not, and whether they will go 
if one comes. Had they said yes, I would to-day have seen the 
General again and ascertained if he still sustained his prohibition of 
any ship coming, and would have cabled the Commodore accordingly, 
to ask him for a ship if it could still be had. The events of the next 
few days will become matters of history, but we don’t know who 
may be left to relate them. No answer yet from Guantanamo. 
There must, however, have been some fighting there, as there is a 
telegram saying that Sagasta had indignantly denied in Cortes that 
the corpses of the American marines killed at Guantanamo had been 
mutilated. At midday there was an explosion at the wharf, on 
board the schooner T'rafiu/gar, belonging to Estenger Messa. Two of 
the sailors were busy in the hold taking powder out of one of the 
unexploded American shells, and a friend of theirs, a sailor of the 
S.S. San Juan, was looking on. As the powder was hard, they took 
a piece of iron to loosen it with, with the result that it went off, 
or rather it went through the bottom of the schooner and sank her, 
killed the San Juan man, and badly wounded the other two. 

Tuesday, 21st June.—This morning the ships that arrived yes- 
terday went off to the eastward, and we all thought they had gone 
to Guantanamo. At midday, however, they turned up again, and 
there are now sixty-three ships outside. I suppose they went off so 
as to get air circulated through the vessels, instead of remaining 
quietly in front. Evidently they are waiting for something, either 
to communicate with insurgents on shore or expecting some other 
ship. It is not likely, however, that they will wait very long. The 
Herald cables me to-day to know if it is true that Hobson was 
exposed to the bombardment. I have replied that he was tempo- 
rarily in the Morro until lodging was prepared for him in the 
Reina Mercedes, and consequently was there during the bombardment 
of the 6th, but unhurt. I meant to have gone to see Hobson this 
afternoon, but I had a severe attack of vomiting. 

Wednesday, 22nd June.—Last night, at eleven, there were four shots 
fired, probably some vessel getting closer in. I hear that they have 
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found two torpedoes on board the Werrimac, and also two cables 
attached to her and leading outwards, but also that they have not cut 
these cables nor taken them up. It is thundering to the southward, 
and a sea appears to be on the coast. At eight this morning firing 
began, slowly but steadily, until twelve o’clock. Then, again, at two 
for half an hour, and at intervals all day. <A few shells were thrown 
into the bay, but the principal firing was at Siboney and Aguadores, 
and on that part of the coast. The telephone with Siboney was 
soon in silence. This evening we find that it was because the firing 
there was so heavy that all had to clear out, and communication is 
open with Firmeza, which is inland beyond Siboney. We now know 
that yesterday afternoon 500 men were landed between Daiquiri and 
Berracos, and it is pretty certain that during to-day they have been 
landing all along; but nothing is yet known, one side saying that 
the Americans have been all cut to pieces, and the other rice versa. I 
saw Hobson this afterncon, and replied to a cable from Gollen asking 
about him. There is no doubt that we are now in for a land attack on 
the town, and it is likely to be a bloody one, and if the Americans take 
it, as they should if they bring enough people, we shall then probably 
have the Spanish ships in the bay bombarding us. There is, then, a 
fair chance of all the town remaining in ruins, and also of great 
mortality. I hear that another American column is coming over 
by the north side; and from Guantanamo we know nothing, our 
messenger not having returned. We have discussed the question of 
going to Dos Becas or San Sebastian, but probably the women would 
be in more danger there, because all sorts of people would be around, 
and many things might happen. The situation is not pleasant, but 
we are now mounted on the jackass, and have to stop there and fight 
it out. I saw the captain of Retna Mercedes this afternoon. His ship 
has come up to town, and he told me that had he remained one day 
more nothing could have saved his ship, as a dynamite shell burst 
last night at exactly the spot where he had been anchored. He says 
that altogether thirty-five shells or projectiles have fallen on his ship 
since they commenced to throw shell. 

Thursday, 23rd June.—There seems to be no doubt now that the 
Americans have landed at Daiquiri, and are in possession of that 
place, and their vessels are seen in front of that port. Here there 
are eight battleships, two transatlantic boats, and the Vesuerius. 
Linares went off this morning with nearly 3,000 men to fight the 
enemy. Some 800 men, between marines and sailors, have been 
landed to-day from the Spanish ships, and are posted at the town 
defences. We now expect an attack at any moment. A flag of 
truce has been sent in to-day, but I don’t yet know what it was 
about. This evening we hear that Linares had reached Siboney, 
and that there are Americans at Daiquiri. Therefore it may be ex- 
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pected that to-morrow there will be an encounter. Some wounded 
have been brought in from the coast bombardments, and I hear 
that the commandant at Siboney was killed by a shell during the 
bombardment. As far as I can make out, there are 3,000 troops here 
in the neighbourhood, and 4,000 more between San Luis and other 
places on the railway; therefore the Spaniards have about 7,000 in 
their district. At Guantanamo we suppose that altogether there 
are another 7,000, and they have asked for troops to be sent from 
Manzanillo, some say 7,000, and others half that number. They 
cannot arrive, however, for some days yet, and I don’t see how they 
will provision themselves on the road. We have made a communica- 
tion over the roof from our kitchen to Willie’s house which may be 
useful. 

Friday, 24th June.-—At half-past eleven to one o’clock we could 
hear cannon and musketry fire over in the direction of Sevilla, and 
Linares came late in the afternoon. There have been three encounters 
so far, one yesterday midday between Sevilla and Siboney, another 
in the evening somewhere in the same neighbourhood, and one to-day 
at Sevilla. In the three the Spaniards have had seven killed and 
fourteen wounded, but evidently they are retiring on the town. The 
rebels are with the Americans, and they are in possession of every- 
thing up to Sevilla, while on the coast the last post held by the 
Spanish is Aguadores. Jillin, the Commandante de Armas at 
Siboney, was killed by a piece of a shell. It is reported that Calixto 
Garcia is at the sugar estate, Sabanilla, and is marching this way. 
[ cannot ascertain positively if another landing has been effected to the 
westward or not. From Guantanamo we can get no news, since the 
7th. Last night I was informed that the cable steamer was there 
repairing the cut cable, and the Americans are evidently in possession 
of Playa del Este, and maybe the Caimanera also. The Spaniards 
expect reinforcements from Holguin and Manzanillo, but God knows 
when they will be able to arrive. I conclude that they may be in 
front of this town by Sunday. Now will the Spanish forces, if they 
cannot withstand the attack, as they cannot if there are many Ameri- 
cans, retire to the country and on Holguin or Manzanillo, after setting 
fire to this town; or will the Spanish squadron lay it in ruins with 
shell; or will they simply surrender? The last is doubtful. This 
afternoon I passed by the Spanish Cireulo, and by the faces of the 
people there one could tell that things were going badly. The officers 
and others were sitting round without saying a word, and with faces 
as long and glum as you can imagine. The situation warrants it. 
Nicanor sent in to say that he had joined the rebels; he had made 
himself a cavalry volunteer last year, so as to facilitate his going and 
coming from the Guao, and now thought it time to move. 

Saturday, 25th June.—This afternoon we have heard firing in the 
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direction of Sevilla, and probably there has been fighting with 
General Vara del Rey at the Pozo. We have no details yet. 
Linares returned yesterday to town, upon which place the Spaniards 
are falling back, and the Americans possess from Sevilla eastward. 
The last Spanish post on the coast is Aguadores, and the Americans 
have been cannonading it at midday and afternoon. A little while 
ago, 12 midnight, we would hear an explosion, which is probably the 
Spaniards blowing up the iron railway bridge at Aguadores with 
dynamite, as they advised me this afternoon they were going to do. 
In the encounters the Spaniards have only had seven killed and 
about fourteen wounded, and appear to have killed Americans, who 
they say exposed their persons considerably. The flag of truce was 
simply to ask if Hobson was still in the Morro. Four thousand men 
left Manzanillo on the 22nd, and are expected here by the 28th. I 
much doubt, however, if they can do it in that time, and what they are 
going to eat when they do get there I don’t know. Hurried pre- 
parations for defence of town are being made, earthworks and cannon 
placed, &c. Linares says he can hold out for a long time behind 
his trincharas. He is a man who probably will fight to the last. 
Another telegram to-day from the Wor/d inquiring about Hobson ; I 
am getting sick of that 

Sunday, 26th June.—I am fifty-nine years old to-day. The Vesv- 
vius last night threw two shells, one into the house of the lighthouse- 
keeper at the Morro, and another on to the Morro itself, where it did 
considerable damage, wounding one soldier and three seamen from 
the Mercedes. The house referred to was completely smashed up. 
Linares has published an address to the troops, explaining that he 
retired from the coast not to expose them to the fire from the Ameri- 
ean ships; that the Americans were going to attack the town, and 
that he meant to defend it and do his duty. The Red Cross flag is 
flying to-day on the hospitals and on the barracks where Hobson is. 
We now know that the American troops engaged the other day were 
the Seventh, Twelfth, and Seventeenth United States Infantry, 
Second Massachusetts, and Seventy-first New York, with four troops 
of dismounted cavalry of the Eighteenth Regiment and another four 
troops of Roosevelt’s rough riders. I went to see Hobson again this 
afternoon. He thinks they will soon take the town. 

F. W. Ramspen, 
Late British Consul for the Province 


of Santiago de Cuba. 


(To be continued.) 
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BISMARCK AND RICHELIEU. 


Ir the popular conceptions of the great founder of the German 
Empire and the great founder of the French absolute monarchy were 
true, Bismarck and Richelieu might be said to differ as substance 
differs from shadow. The strong and large frame of the Pomeranian 
baron contrasts no more violently with the pale and meagre figure of 
the Cardinal than the plans, methods, aims, and achievements of the 
one are supposed to differ in their greatness and solidity from the 
evanescent policy and transient triumphs of the other. Morally, too, 
it seems that while we are called upon to recognise in Bismarck that 
Teutonic strength and openness which Englishmen so much admire, 
in the Cardinal we can only find wiliness, finesse, and cunning 
statecraft. It needed the revelations given us by Bismarck himself 
to dislodge or to modify this estimate of his nature, while M. 
Hanotaux is to be thanked for having put an end to the melo- 
dramatic myths which so long surrounded Richelieu. If we know 
now that the bluff outspoken man, the honest broker, was not quite 
open in all his dealings, we know too that the sphinx, the man of 
mystery, the ghost of a great man, the cynical spectre for whose soul 
Pope Urban would not waste a Mass, was an accessible and patient 
minister, a believing and loyal priest, a passionate patriot, and a 
statesman differing from other statesmen only in the greater clarity 
of his views and the greater boldness and effectiveness of his concep- 
tions and methods. After eighteen years of careful study, such is the 
deliberate judgment of M. Hanotaux. Both men, as we now know, 
come far nearer to each other than the fabulous beings which were 
called by their names. 

Under the iron frame of Bismarck there was a very human per- 
sonality ; while Richelieu, for all his cold implacability, was sweet and 
soft when his emotions were really stirred. I think the death-chamber 
of Friedrichsruhe, from the little we know of it, as surely proves the 
deep tenderness of the great Chancellor as the death-scene in Paris 
brings out the firmness, the love, and the patriotism of the great 
Cardinal.t| Neither Bismarck nor Richelieu had any turn for specu- 

(1) Richelieu died in December, 1642, prematurely aged and broken. He was at the 
height of his power and glory. As the end came he felt a premonition, and asked the 
doctor, ‘‘ Shall I recover?”? He was answered: ‘‘ We must hope so; God will surely 
spare a life so precious to France.’’ ‘‘Speak,’’ said he, ‘‘as a friend, and not as a 
mere physician. Have I long tolive?’’ ‘In twenty-four hours you will be cured or 
you will be at rest.’’ ‘That is speaking to the purpose. Child [to his niece], you 
have been tender and good ; obey me in one thing—leave the room. God's hand may 
be heavy upon me; you must not be by.’’ To the confessor who asked him to forgive 


his enemies, he answered, ‘*I have no enemies but the enemies of the State.’’ They 
were practically his last words. 
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lative metaphysics. Both were men of positive and_ practical 
temperament. 

Neither can be specifically defined as a Christian’ statesman ; but 
to charge one or the other with jugglery in sacred things would be 
a gross injustice. In Richelieu’s case his toleration was so out of 
keeping with the spirit of his age—the age of Laud and Cromwell— 
that his critics could only account for it by assuming that he had 
cast off all faith himself. But is was not that he had less faith, but 
more charity and more intelligence. If he sided with Huguenots 
when Huguenots were oppressed, he opposed them when they tried 
to oppress in turn. If no orthodoxy was sufficient to protect a public 
disturber, lay or cleric, or to shield institutions which had lapsed 
from their original purposes, neither, on the other hand, were his 
cares too absorbing to prevent his helpful word and act from going 
out to truly religious Jabourers like Claude Bernard, Francis de 
Sales, and Vincent de Paul, whose devotion stayed the progress of 
corruption and impiety. 

On this side of character Bismarck, perhaps, does not come out 
quite so well. He never overcame the narrower teachings of his 
virile creed. His Falk laws stand in marked contrast to Richelieu’s 
treatment of his religious opponents. Yet Richelieu blotted out for 
ever, as a separate political power in France, the Calvinism of 
Geneva; while Bismarck, struggling horribly all the way, had to 
make that pilgrimage to Canossa which has not entirely removed 
the difficulties raised by his unfortunate blunder. But the point I 
am concerned about is, that both Bismarck and Richelieu had very 
much the same attitude to the great mysteries of life. They seem 
never to have probed or questioned, so they never doubted. From 
one or the other a canting sentence never came, but both clung to their 
early creeds. 

By a curious irony the Roman Cardinal saved the Protestant 
powers of Europe from the ruin which threatened them after the 
death of Gustavas Adolphus, and prepared the way by which the 
House of Brandenburg marched to the lofty place it now holds in 
Europe. Time has not yet shown what ironies may be hidden in the 


work of Bismarck. For the moment the German Empire looks 
very strong and very solid. But we are apt, I think, to overrate 
the durability of whatever is present to us. Louis Napoleon’s 


empire seemed firm and lasting to most European statesmen up to 
the very end. Certainly, from 1857 to 1863 it looked as solid 
as it was splendid. Keen observers may have seen the relaxed 
energy of rule, and the glittering corruption of the court. The Arch- 
duke Albert saw it; the Duc d’Aumale saw it ; above all, Bismarck 
saw it. But no writer on politics saw it. Derby, Russell, Palmer- 
ston, Disraeli, Gladstone did not see it. Europe accepted the French 
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Kmperor’s word as law. Stocks rose and fell as he spoke. He had 
an unrivalled army flushed with victory over two empires. Spain, 


‘ was his dependent, and her 


‘‘a rising and considerable power,” 
victories in Morocco were taken as French triumphs. Italy was in 
his hands. He was the head of the Latin races, “a brilliant figure 
in the midst of a million bayonets.’” 

French commerce had trebled. Yor the first time since Trafalgar 
the trident seemed nearly within the grasp of France, and Dupuy de 
Léme had, by his daring and inventive genius, made England’s 
wooden walls obsolete and useless. The alliance, however, stilled all 
misgivings. France and England were to move on majestically at 
the head of our glorious civilisation. We see now how hollow it all 
was. Facts have taught us. 

Bismarck’s empire has certainly lasted close on thirty years. But 
I rather think that is all we can say about it. How it would brave 
adversity, or stand the strain of a great crash, no one can tell. We 
can see the precautions taken to insure permanence, and we may form 
opinions as to the effectiveness of these precautions. But history 
warns us to be chary in prophecying long life to new institutions. 

Certainly when Kaiser William II. took the reins into his own 
hands, in 1890, he found himself in a position of singular power and 
authority. But it was not a position of preponderance or ascendancy 
like that of Louis XIV., when he, too, became his own lrime 
Minister on the death of Richelieu’s understudy, Mazarin. 

Both Richelieu and Bismarck reached their apogee in the apotheosis 
of the sovereigns whose greatness they had wrought. Whether as 
Louis by his thirst for glory squandered the splendid inheritance left 
to him by Richelieu and Mazarin, so Kaiser William too will play for 
heavy stakes and perhaps lose them, time alone can determine. All 
that we do know is that Richelieu’s work lasted, even externally, for 
more than a century ; while not much more than one quarter of that 
time has yet passed over the stupendous work of Bismarck. 

I have so far tried to clear away factitious contrasts, and to show 
that a parallel may be drawn, even although the men, as well as their 
work, seem at first sight to be nearly at right angles. The parallel is 
much closer when the main lines of policy are drawn. At one point 
the parallel breaks. We can only conjecture what Bismarck would 
have been in the face of disaster, but the mere conjecture calls up a 
terrible and sublime figure. Richelieu was greatest in adversity. 
His powers seemed to expand in moments of national danger. But his 
triumphs, great as they were, were not so astonishing and so sudden 
as those which in four years laid two empires low and raised a third 


on their ruins. 
But Richelieu is incorrectly measured by any such tests. He 
(1) Mf. Disraeli. Hansard, 1865 (2) Lbid 
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broke the power of Spain for all time. He humbled Austria. He 
created the French navy. He founded the French colonial empire. 
But, above and beyond all, he called the French nation into being. 
Not as the builder of a state or system, but as the maker of that 
nation is he to be judged. When M. de Vogiié, welcoming 
Hanotaux to the Academy, warned him that Richelieu was an 
unsafe model, as none of his work remained, he might have been 
answered, as the Due d’Aumale answered Bazaine, “ You forget 
that France remains.’ And, if in Michelet’s phrase, France is not 
merely a state or a nation, but “an individual,” the chief praise 
is due to the man whom Michelet belittled. The Novarrese and 
Bearnese forgot their “ particularism,” and merged themselves in the 
family of the French; the Calvinist, no longer a rebel, became, 
under MRichelieu’s influence, devoted to his country. De Rohan, 
Duquesne, and the illustrious Turenne were Calvinists. 

It was shame to no man to betray France, or to side with her foes 
until Richelieu rose. His work completed, no one could deceive 
himself any longer into unconscious disloyalty. Dumouriez and 
Moreau came nearest to such self-deception, but even they suffered 
sore ; while we all have seen how the miserable Bazaine slunk from 
his country’s execration because he put his oath-bound duty to the 
Emperor above his soul-bound duty to his country. La Patrice was 
created by the great Cardinal. Thereon rests his imperishable claim 
to glory. Here, certainly, Bismarck’s work has not ripened into 
full success; and M. Blowitz has told us that no one knew this better 
than the great realist himself. Evnigung is not cinheit. Much may 
happen before one passes into the other, and life is breathed into the 
mechanical frame. 


IT. 


Bismarck became Prime Minister of Prussia in 1862. In eight 
years he had seized and incorporated Sleswig, Holstein, and Lauen- 
berg from Denmark, who ceased to be a member of the Confederation 
of Germany ; he had humbled Austria, whom he also expelled ; he 
had formed a fresh Confederation of the Northern States with Prussia 
at their head, and propelling this mighty instrument against debili- 
tated France, he had swept away the gaudy empire of Louis 
Napoleon ; called into being for the first time a true German Empire, 
and, wresting Alsace and Lorraine from the French, undid the work 
of Mazarin and Louis XIV. on the Rhine. The mind is stunned by 
this rapid and astonishing achievement. It seems matchless. 

Yet all the praise is not due to Bismarck. I do not mean that in 
so far as any statesman can be said to personify any great historical 
fact or age, Bismarck did not typify his. But he had materials at 
hand and influences at work which pointed out a policy and simplified 
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its execution as few founders of empires or institutions ever had 
before. His own life is coincident with the active efforts made to 
accomplish German unity; for 1815 may be taken as the starting 
point of that irresistible impulse of all Germans to serve under one 
flag, the fruition of which was brought about by Diippel, Sadowa, 
Sedan, and the triumphant coronation at Versailles. 

No doubt, long before 1815, the yearnings for unity were expressed 
and felt. Indeed, from the day when acquisitive Brandenburg 
became the kingdom of Prussia that thought was ever present. The 
first Prussian king declared that he hoped to win back Strasburg and 
to create a united Germany ; and although he nominally looked to 
Austria as the official head of the bundle of duchies, principalities, 
and free towns, vaguely called the Empire, his true aim was the aim 
of succeeding kings, to set Prussia at the head of an energetic and 
rejuvenated Germany. 

The great Frederick allied himself to France to urge the claims 
of a Bavarian candidate to the Imperial throne, and so to protest 
against the de facto hereditary pretensions of Austria. A popular 
prophecy written at this time, or a little earlier (perhaps at the close 
of the seventeenth century), further inspired these national hopes. 
It was the pretended prophecy of an old monk of the tenth century 
and it deceived the scholarship of its day. It was called Vati- 
cinium Lehnineuse. 

On three things it vehemently insisted ; hatred of France, lower- 
ing of Austria, ecclesiastical and national union of all Germans. 
This, compendiously, was Bismarck’s creed. But creeds are not acts. 
National aspirations at times require some more material fuel to 
engender energy. Land hunger usually supplies it; and Prussia 
was at all times the greediest of land-grabbers. That old diplomatic 
hand, Lord Stair, proposed to Frederick the Great a partial dismem- 
berment of France. Frederick was willing enough if the thing 
could be done; but he did not think the proposed means of doing 
so by an alliance between England, Austria and Prussia at all 
promising. He put it off, telling old Stair that when a great 
victorious German army was actually standing under the walls of 
Paris it would be time enough t to see what could be done. | * Until 
then it would be trying to grasp the moon with your teeth.’ 

When the allies were in Paris, in 1815, men like Humboldt and 
Stein thought that the time had come of which Frederick had spoken 
to Lord Stair. They asked for “territorial security.”” Alexander of 
Russia passionately refused. The Duke of Wellington (a much 
greater statesman than the world recognises) told the petitioners that 
what they called security he called provocation and indignity to a 
proud and valiant nation. 

Tor the moment Prussia was baffled of her prey, but her greed and 
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hatred remained. Grown great by the spoils of Silesia and Poland, 
she now added the spoils of Saxony and Westphalia to her acquisitions. 
Protected by Russia she was safe from all external alarms, and she 
silently prepared for the inevitable day when she would try conclu- 
sions with Austria for the headship of Germany. The partly 
democratic and partly national revolt of the European peoples 
against the settlement made at Vienna served her purpose in a two- 
fold manner. Her troops remained loyal to the Crown, and the 
Berlin mob were powerless. This won her the further good grace of 
Nicholas, the crusader against democracy. On the other hand the 
Germans looked to Prussia as the leading member of the German 
family, and the National Parliament of Frankfort offered the Im- 
perial Crown to Frederick William IV. 

That King was not so foolish as to set aside his dignity of sover- 
eignty by Divine Right, with all that hedges that, for a people’s gift 
lifted from the mire and presenting neither presidiwn nor decus. But 
he turned the offer to good account. Already Prussia had an army 
worthy of the Great Elector, or of the Great Frederick himself. That 
arniy was open to all Germans. [russian education was putting 
most of Europe to shame. The Duke of Wellington had foretold 
the coming greatness of Prussia when he saw that, while pinched 
and sparing in all else, education was generously fostered. Commer- 
cial arrangements had also broken down old dividing barriers. By 
the mart, the school, and the drill-room, North Germany was fast 
becoming Prussianised, when the first external cloud broke in the 
political sky. It was the Danish question. 

In one way that question is bewildering. Pamphleteers and 
statesmen have established, with equal conclusiveness, contradictory 
propositions. But the known facts are simple. Denmark became a 
country of Parliamentary government in 1848. She had a real 
Parliament, with a ministry depending on Parliament. Her territory 
consisted of Denmark proper and the three Duchies of Sleswig, 
Holstein, and Lauenberg. Sleswig had been united to Denmark 
since the time of Charlemagne. The river Eyder had then been 
taken as the dividing line. The inhabitants were half Danes and 
half Germans. Holstein had been united by the personal tie of the 
kingship to Denmark. The Danish king was Duke of Holstein. 
Napoleon, in 1806, detached Holstein from the German economy, 
and gave it over to Denmark. But in 1815 it was brought back to 
the new German Confederation. The Democrats and the Nationalists 
now went to work with a will. Unknown charters were exhumed. 
It was proved that Sleswig never was united to Denmark. The 
Germans in Sleswig called out for help against the oppressive Danes. 
As Holstein was German, and as both Holstein and Sleswig had 
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been for some purposes united, the cry went out that Sleswig- 
Holstein (so-called) should be incorporated with Germany. 

To Vienna all this was a little disquieting, but with great skill it 
was explained to Austria that Denmark was in the throes of revolu- 
tion, that the “island Danes” and the Copenhagen mob were bent on 
anarchy, and Austria, ever true to her position of High Constable, 
sided with the Prussians in their claims. Thus began that infamous 
and ignominious chapter which, opening in 1851, was carried to 
completion in 1864, when Denmark was plundered and her plighted 
friends looked on. 

Before the spoliation of Denmark took place, one other event of 
{uropean importance happened; that was the Polish Insurrection 
of 1863. If I in the least understand Bismarck, I am convinced 
that on this insurrection, and the consequent action of England, 
France,.and Austria, his final calculations of European forces and 
policies were based. Prussia had won Russian favour by her op- 
position to the Treaty of London, in 1852, settling Danish affairs, for 
that treaty in terms was declared to be a precautionary measure against 
Russia. In 1863 Bismarck, now Prime Minister, undertook to help 
Russia in the suppression of the Poles. The Poles appealed to 
Kurope. They appealed in particular to England, France, and 
Austria, the guarantors of their rights under the Treaty of Vienna. 
These three powers had endeavoured to re-establish the Kingdom 
of Poland. But Russia and Prussia refused. Austria (perhaps 
conscience-stricken) offered to yield up Galicia voluntarily. In vain. 
All that could be obtained was an undertaking to make certain reforms. 
The reforms were delayed ; the Poles, in 1830, were struck by the 
revolutionary fever, and their constitution was taken away. In 
1863 they were undoubtedly provoked into rebellion. Then they 
made their appeal. 

Mr. Disraeli now and then cast deep and illuminating glances into 
history. Though veiled in paradox, his sayings had much solid 
wisdom; and he always held that the event with which our era 
opened was not the French Revolution, but the Partition of Poland. 
It was the eclipse of public law.’ 

The three spoilers stood on guard; and the Convention of Pilnitz, 
the Holy Alliance, the suppression of Hungary, the dismemberment 
of Denmark, were all acts in one drama. It is a theory not to be 
hastily dismissed. 

The cries of Warsaw had a speedy answer from Paris. Louis 
Napoleon had no choice but to move. He approached England and 


(1) Maria Theresa's declaration in agreeing to the Partition is well known: 
«Placeat, as wise and learned men tell me it must be so. But may God pardon me if 


I am doing wrong.” 
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Austria. After much shuifling, Lord Palmerston agreel. A joint 
note was presented by the three signatory Powers. 

The answer was not long delayed. In Punch of May 16th, 1863, 
Sir John Tenniel presents us with the two Emperors and Lord John 
Russell, vainly trying to disguise, under the pretence of ignorance, 
the barbed and polished sarcasm of Prince Gortschakoff. He had told 
them in substance to mind their own business. He had set them at 
defiance. What was to be done? Eloquent speeches were made on 
British platforms, and moral admonitions were addressed to the Czar. 
But Napoleon meant business. He asked Lord Russell would he co- 
operate so as to add to words the emphasis of action. Lord Russell 
declined. England was rolling in riches. Mr. Gladstone’s budget 
was a fairy tale of prosperity. ‘Are we to endanger it all,” asked 
Lord Russell, ‘on issues in which we are not interested?” The 
matter ended. Poland was abandoned by those who had bound them- 
selves to protect her. 

Bismarck had now secured Russia, he had found out how weak 
and vacillating was Louis Napoleon, and he found out that one 
ounce of powder England would not burn (brave words though she 
might speak) for any cause except that of her own absolute preserva- 
tion. These were the postulates of all his subsequent political plans. 
When the Danish war took place next year he laughed at English 
threats. They never disturbed him. He despised parliamentary 
governments, with their incessant talk. He was never frightened 
by the honest professors and journalists of his own Parliament, who 
muttered “Strafford”’ and “Charles.”’” He wouldteach them that on this 
oceasion Cromwell had turned up on the other side. Contempt of 
Parliaments reacted on England, and contempt of England reacted on 
Parliaments. This seems to me to be one of the keys of his policy. 

In 1864, the most unpopular monarch in Europe, so far as England 
was concerned, was the King of Prussia. He ought to be decorated 
with the Order of the Gallows, said Punch. The Times solemnly 
exhorted him to remember that there was morality in even affairs 
of State. When Sonderburg was bombarded, an indignant cry went 
forth from the sympathetic heart of England. But when Count 
Walewski, in the name of the French Emperor, again as in the 
Polish trouble, proposed united action by the signatories to the Treaty 
of London of 1852, who had bound themselves to protect and uphold 
the integrity of Denmark, the comical proposal was made in reply 
that a joint naval demonstration should be made at Copenhagen by 
England and France. Count ‘Walewski asked if, in the event of such 
a demonstration leading to war, France could count upon the support of 
England. He was answered that no binding promise could be given. 
In polite words, he explained that the bargain was an unequal one. 
The French frontier lay open to Prussian, German, and Austrian 
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armies, while England ran no risk at all. And so Denmark, too, was 
abandoned, and Bismarck’s first move was one of profit and success. 
From that hour he left England out of his caleulations. Delightful 
romances have been woven since then of the womanly and wise 
influence of Majesties and Highnesses who saved England from a 
foolish war. 

Responsible Ministers, however, had promised Denmark that she 
would not be left to fight alone. Such words lured her on to her 
hopeless resistance, and when the time came for redeeming these 
pledges, then, as Bishop Monrad the Danish Prime Minister com- 
plained, a way was found for avoiding solemn pledges and emphatic 
promises. But, Denmark disposed of, Bismarck turned to Austria, 
his partner hitherto. Her day had come. 

During the long reign of Metternich at Vienna (1809-1848), 
Austria had been, in many ways, the Power on which the whole 
European system had pivoted. As long as he was in the ascendant, 
Prussia, while sharpening her sword, was uninclined to try con- 
clusions. But the outburst of 1848 sent Metternich careering across 
the frontier, and Prussia, with her usual husbandry, gathered in and 
garnered political advantages from Austria’s trouble. The King of 
Prussia, while declining the Mob-sceptre, expressed his willingness to 
lead a Confederation of States voluntarily combined for the advance- 
ment of German unity. 

Napoleon, in 1806, had ended the “ Holy Roman Empire of the 
German Nation,” and had forced on Francis II. the title of Emperor 
of Austria. The leadership of Germany had passed from the Haps- 
burgs, and no Congress had dared to undo what the great conqueror 
had done. But Napoleon had done more. He had created king- 
doms in Germany, and these kingdoms clung to these dignities, 
seeing in these dignities the mark and seal of independence. That, 
too, could not be undone. Would those kingdoms and the other 
little states place themselves under Prussia? The kingdoms de- 
clined; but the twenty-eight little States agreed. And soa Con- 
federation was formed in 1849 by which all bound themselves in 
league. It was a lawless act, treasonable to the solemn arrange- 
ments of 1815; still, it was bold and full of promise. 

But it was soon wrecked. A very interesting man had come to fill 
Metternich’s place. Felix Schwartzenberg is now little known, 
but in four years (1848-52), he raised Austria to the highest place 
she filled since the well-meant experiments of Joseph II. had 
weakened the Empire. Like the late Prince Lobanof, he had been 
enmeshed in early intrigues, in no way romantic or decorative, and 
it seemed that his life was a closed book when, in his forty-eighth 
year, he was snddenly called to power. He at once braced up the 
politics of Austria. The Hapsburgs are the Hamlets of history. 
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Men naturally of fine temperament, they have “a mission” which 
makes them seem cruel and heartless. Their duty, imposed by the 
spirit of Charles V., is to uphold law-born (legitimate) institutions. 
Their humanity holds them back until in one impetuous hour they 
strike out blindly and fatally. The good efforts make no noise, but 
every brewer’s drayman remembers the excesses. So “ wounded names” 
come, “ things standing thus unknown.” 

Felix Schwartzenberg was no Hamlet. The firstlings of his head 
were the firstlings of his hand. Prussia soon discovered this. 

Of the twenty-eight petty Powers which had agreed to march under 
Prussia, one had won an odious celebrity. Wherever mercenaries 
were needed Hessians supplied the market. Napoleon had flung 
down Hesse-Cassel, but European statesmen, in their Congresses, had 
built it up again. An absolute form of government was re-estab- 
lished. But the Treaty of Vienna had said there must be a popular 
Assembly. The Grand Duke defied the Assembly, but his army 
declined to act. He appealed to the Federal Diet, which decided 
against him. He then appealed to his protector, the King of Prussia, 
who willingly responded. Prussian troops entered Hesse, and all 
went well, when a note from Schwartzenberg reached Berlin. Man- 
tueffel was Prime Minister of Prussia. Negotiations began, but 
Schwartzenberg called upon the Bavarians to enter Hesse ; they did 
so, and war seemed inevitable. Manteuffel warned the King that 
the Prussian army could not stand against the armies of Austria 
and the southern kingdoms, and so the arrangements of Olmutz were 
come to, by which the Confederation was dissolved, the Diet was 
restored to its original dignity, and Austria was clothed with more 
real power than she had even wielded as nominal head of the 
German Nation. Schwartzenberg declared that his whole policy was 
to humiliate and extinguish insatiable Prussia. 

He was well on the way to that goal when his sudden death took 
off the one man who could save the Hapsburgs. Weak men followed 
and the decline of Austria began. 

Manteuffel’s warnings were not neglected. The army was still 
further strengthened. Roon,and I*rederick Charles, and Moltke went 
to work ; science and brawny thews soon gave forth an unrivalled fight- 
ing machine. The fields of Denmark showed the deadly perfection of 
the Prussian array, and when the cloud burst on Austria few skilled 
Prussians doubted the result. The man to whom the main praise is 
due for the work so done in Prussia was, without doubt, the Prince 
Royal, afterwards Kaiser William I. It was he that marked out 
Roon and Moltke for high command. It was he that made the army 
the master object of all national solicitude. As Commander of the 
Rhine forces, he had established a little Court of his own at Coblentz, 
in the early fifties, where he gathered round him a band of resolute 
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men, bent on the promotion of Prussia’s greatness. Later, as Prince 
Regent, when his mystic and melancholy brother fell ill, he, on a 
greater scale, worked for the same end. With certain leanings to 
Liberalism, which filled Bismarck with wrath, he began his own 
reign, with an “ enlightened” Ministry; but when that Ministry 
failed to stand firm against Parliament, or to insist on the voting of 
large supplies for increasing the army, he peremptorily dismissed 
them, and appointed Bismarck President of the Council. It needed 
a very strong man to do all this, and a man of piercing knowledge of 
men to choose such instruments for his work. Nor did he ever allow 
any encroachment of one into the province of the others. The three 
great men, Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon, worked in their separate 
spheres, never dreaming, perhaps, how much friction was prevented 
by the gracious tact of their sovereign, who held supreme direction at 
all times in his own hands. He worked long and steadfastly to 
achieve the triumphs of his country, but he never claimed personal glory 
for their accomplishment. Bismarck was the contriver of these 
triumphs. He not only seized, he made the opportunity. Events, as 
I showed, were hastening to accomplish German unity, but the 
mighty intellect and will of Bismarck not only hurried the pace, but 
put the matter beyond further uncertainty. The great forces were 
there ready to hand, but none but a giant could use them in Bis- 
marck’s imperial way. He stamped a character on the struggle 
which it will never lose, and all felt that, apart from Moltke and the 
king, there was a new and erttirely different kind of power, the power 
of a will that was never shaken, and an intelligence that was never 
clouded. In no wars did victory more truly go to the deserving than 
in 1866 and 1870. Austria was lured and cheated into war; France 
was provoked by a lie in which the three foremost men of Germany 
were partakers. But the long preparatory endurance, the iron drill, 
the disciplined intelligence, the ready obedience, and the deliberate 
valour were all high civic as well as military virtues, and to these 
virtues Sadowa and Sedan were due. The great triumphs of 1866 
stifled Liberal eloquence in Berlin. The names of Strafford and 
Charles were heard no more. The terrible Chancellor cowed the 
talkers, and there were no more threats of the scaffold or the block. 
He could take his own time for his next move; the great crowning 
move which in a few months transformed Europe. The exotic 
empire of Louis Napoleon, with all its trumpery, passed away, and 
an empire rose in its stead, founded, perhaps, on rapacity and double- 
dealing, but founded, too, on the solid rock of national desire and 
effort long sustained. 

Whatever changes may come in the structure of that work (and 
we may easily imagine many), the work itself has, as far as any 
earthly contrivance can haye, the promise of long continuance. The 
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work has been the work of ages, and Prussia bore more than her 
share. She toiled and waited, and never gave up the task. That 
sismarck was a fit master of his craft to carry to completion so 
enormous a work, was Prussia’s special good luck. 

Whether some other arrangements might serve better, who can 
say? lLeust’s plan of Prussia, Austria, and the Small Powers form- 
ing a triad, united only for foreign affairs, would be too lax and 
uncertain. Perhaps nothing short of the material structure that has 
been built would suffice for the safe protection of national evolution. 
A strong State was the sole aim of Bismarck. For Bismarck did not 
live in the world of ideas. It was only when he ventured into that 
world that his limitations as a statesman are seen. 

When the Vatican Decrees alarmed Mr. Gladstone by their absolutist 
tendency, and by their likelihood to divide allegiance between the State 
and the Holy See, Bismarck, swollen with victory over armies and 
empires, determined to try a fall with what seemed to him a goblin. 
He nearly brought on Germany the fate of Italy by that attempt. To 
expel Jesuits seems simple ; to demand a voice in the nomination of 
bishops seems simple too. But if deep religious feelings are arrayed 
behind Jesuits and bishops, then all vain blows are but malicious 
mockery. 

The illustrious statesman who is now Pope was wise enough to 
make a way of escape for Bismarck, after five years of wearisome and 
wasting struggles. But the Pope won in all essentials, although he 
dispensed with sackcloth and genuflexions. He, too, is a great realist. 
But Bismarck yielded on his side only because the State called for 
such yielding. The State to him isan endin itself. Parties and classes 
were to be used and manipulated and played upon solely to serve 
that one greatend. Universal suffrage was a “ sugarstick,” Old Age 
Pensions a “bribe”; nothing was looked at on its separate and 
intrinsic merits. And so this gigantic statesman moves along, 
despising phrases and the thoughts behind the phrases; scorning 
ideas, unless where they could be transmuted into force; frankly 
recognising that justice does not govern the world, and bending 
himself to the most colossal task that has fallen to any man of our 
age. He is not an inspiring statesman, like Chatham. He repre- 
sents no grand purpose, like Washington. This it was that made his 
retirement so miserable. Buoyed up with no conscious loftiness of 
aim, what had he to assuage the deep resentment of his master’s ill- 
treatment ? Power had been his God, and reft of that what re- 
mained? In revenge, he would have pulled down the pillars of the 
State, involving himself and his foes in one common ruin. It is 
grand, terrible, Titanic. But it is not heroic. To be heroic, one 
must have hold of higher things. Ideas are not given to men in 


vain. 
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III. 


The young aristocratic bishop of Lucon, Du Plessis Richelieu, who 
had spoken so well on behalf of the clergy at the meeting of the 
States-General in 1614, and who had held short spells of office though 
not of power since then, was called to the royal councils ten years 
later asa final makeshift or experiment. Henry IV. had been fourteen 
years in his grave. Within that time there had been four great 
rebellions, in which princes, nobles, and marshals had taken part. 

The Calvinists of the south and west of France had formed a 
de facto republic on the model of Geneva, and impartially co-operated 
with Spain or England against their nominal fatherland. Navarre 
was ever restless, and longed to shake herself free. ‘The Court was 
hated by all except the worthless favourites whom Mary de Medicis 
had gathered round her. There was no army or navy. Famine had 
swept over whole provinces. Lawless bands ranged over the country. 
Commerce was at a standstill. Two thousand nobles, irreligious 
themselves, lent countenance to Calvinists or Catholic fanatics, and 
kept strife for ever going. Abroad, France had ceased to be taken 
into account. Poland seemed to have as great, Sweden a much 
greater, future. Prussia was not yet born. Richelieu held power 
up to his death, eighteen years after, and in these eighteen years he 
had put an end for all time to Protestantism as a separate political 
power in the State, he had quelled the nobles and tamed them into 
submissiveness, he had reconstructed the whole Government, he had 
created a great army anda great navy, he had laid the foundations 
of mighty colonies; and with law, commerce, and religion restored 
and active, he had built up out of discordant elements the modern 
French nation. No Moltke and no Roon assisted in this work; no 
national currents bore him on; he had no royal master to encourage 
him, and he had to face at the outset, not Berlin professors and 
theorists, but men of power and station who were to be swept from 
his path, not by dissolutions of Parliament, but by the scaffold or 
the sword. If the Berlin professors seem shadows to the massive man 
who subdued them, Gaston and Bouillon and Montmorency and Cinq- 
Mars were of another build. It was grim life or death to oppose them. 
Nichelieu closed the gates of power in their faces, and these gates have 
never since been opened. 

Viscount d’Avenel, who has done so much to make Richelieu known 
to us, laments that the French aristocracy were deprived of their 
political privileges by the Cardinal. Therein lay, he thinks, the chief 
cause of the Revolution. I cannot go with him in this view. Petty 
“‘ particularism ” had to be blotted out. To do so the nobles should 
rest solely on such social and proprietorial rights as their station and 
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wealth drew round them. But they were to hold no place as of right 
in the Government of the State. 

It is true that in that doubly ironical eighteenth century, the 
descendants of these shorn nobles talked loudly against privilege, 
little dreaming of the generous gloss which they were to see put upon 
it in 1789. When fine ladies discussed the Social Contract, and the 
sacred right of insurrection, they never gave a thought to Jacques, 
mender of roads. What had he to do with the matter? But Jacques 
rose, and in his own rude way, not overturned, but completed the 
work of Richelieu, whose motto, like Bonaparte’s, was power to those 
who can use it. The structure of Richelieu’s work went down, but 
the sweeping away of privilege in the affairs of State was extended to 
all public employments, and property itself was involved in the 
universal overturn. Besides, Viscount d’Avenel assumes that Riche- 
lieu had full opportunity to choose, and that he deliberately chose to 
debase the nobility in order to elevate and magnify the king. 

Yet M. d’Avenel has given us a most valuable State Paper, in which 
the reforms projected by Richelieu on his advent to power are set 
out accurately and fully. That programme is one that Gladstone or 
Cavour might have fathered. There was to be a development of the 
system of Parliamentary administration for the provinces, a Concordat 
confirming Gallican liberties was to be negotiated with Rome, monas- 
teries were to be cut down, as they encouraged idleness, strict economy 
was to be enforced in all departments, including the Royal household, 
taxes were to be adjusted in a way that would not press upon the 
necessaries of life. Offices were to be no longer purchasable, but 
open to merit, and useless offices were to be abolished. But just as Pitt 
was turned away from his early political purpose by the Revolution, 
so Richelieu was driven to look upon it as his first duty to establish 
order when he found himself face to face with rebellion and anarchy. 
The Calvinists had tried to form a republic within the kingdom for 
some years. The favourite Luynes had done his feeble best to stem 
them. They entrenched themselves in Rochelle, where they seemed 
unassailable. They plotted with England and Holland naturally 
enough, but they also plotted with the arch-enemy of France as well 
as of Protestantism; they plotted with Spain. One thin thread of 
diplomacy was held in Richelieu’s fingers. Prince Charles of Eng- 
land had insulted the Spaniards, and Prince Charles, now king, was 
married to Henrietta Maria of France. That thin thread he now 
pulled, and France, which did not possess one ship of war, borrowed 
English ships from uxorious Charles and blockaded Rochelle. But he 
had no heart in the war against his own countrymen, and he listened 
to English mediation. While negotiations were going on, Prince 
Gaston and the nobles plotted. Richelieu struck in time. Proofs 
completed, he ordered their arrest, and they, unprepared, were power- 
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less. Most were dismissed in contemptuous pity, one or two only 
were executed. 

But Richelieu determined to make an end of such conspiracies. 
The two great offices of Constable and Admiral were suppressed, and 
all forces were brought directly under the control of the king’s Ministry. 
The local Parliaments had given trouble; let them be confined to 
their work as Law Courts. The famous Parliament of Paris itself 
was shorn of its power and glory. Richelieu would have no impedi- 
ments. Cast in a singularly non-legal mould, he held all devices of 
trained lawyers in the contempt which the impatient despot and the 
ignorant demagogue feel alike. Tyrannies and revolutionary institu- 
tions are usually alarmingly simple. It was the special merit of the 
great founders of the American Constitution that they put their 
training to good purpose. Richelieu desired the unfettered action of 
the national will, and that he thought came best from a king in no 
way held down by old formulas. The august Parliament of Paris 
was the custodian of constitutional rights; any Edict or any Bull 
infringing on these rights they would decline to register. That was 
too slow a way for Richelieu, as it would be for Robespierre. Appoint 
a Council of State to carry on the government; let the Parliaments 
hear and determine cases. Army and navy, commerce and finance, were 
brought under royal control and were put onan infinitely better footing. 
France became a weapon in Richelieu’s hand. The steps by which he 
reached this result are not without blood stains; but France was con- 
solidated in the process. An official hierarchy took the place of the old 
noblesse, and as the officials, drawing lustre more immediately from 
the source of light, eclipsed the nobles, these in turn, in Louis XIV.’s 
time, sought any offices at all, so that the king’s countenance might 
shine upon them and bless them. But they have never governed 
France from that hour to this. 

I said that Richelieu had no heart in the Huguenot war. It is 
clear that he had not. In a speech, given in its true setting for the 
first time by M. Hanotaux, this is forcibly brought out. The 
speech itself is an apologia for ecclesiastical statesmen. Some 
of the arguments are obvious and trite, others are both fresh and 
deep. But I am now concerned only with what he adds, as it were, 
to his thesis. ‘ Remember,” said he, “ while I argue in this way, I 
am equally earnest in saying that we must have no exclusiveness. 
France needs all her sons. You tell me the Huguenots have been 
guilty of horrible crimes, The Courts of Law are open to you. 
Accuse, convict, and punish the guilty ; but the quiet people who 
live under our institutions must not be assailed with any weapons 

(1) Compare the fine saying of Parnell—‘‘ Ireland cannot afford to lose a single 
Orangeman.”’ 
002 
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save those of persuasion and charity, the only weapons that are ever 
effective.” 

These were no mere words. Nothing is shabbier than to keep 
the word of promise to the ear and break it to the hope. That 
was not Richelien’s way. Calvinists were not only eligible for 
office—they obtained oftice. Much as things went to the bad 
under Louis X1Y., even he had at the head of his armies that most 
illustrious of Calvinists, Turenne. Classes and creeds were merged 
in the nation. The real living unity of France was that at which 
Richelieu aimed. Navarrese and Norman, Huguenot and Ultra- 
montane, were to be equa! before the King and the Council of 
State. So strong was his will and so rapid his action that the trans- 
formation was completed in a couple of years. He abandoned all 
thought of retrenchment now. An army and a navy were the great 
need. Proud Spain, backed by Austria, held France in a grip of iron. 
The Spanish navy swept the seas. Spanish armies were gathered in 
Catalonia, in Flanders, and Lorraine. Paris itself lay open. Another 
St. Quentin, and France was extinguished for ever. Salus populi 
SUPT Wd lex, 

Richelieu raised money by pressure, from which Strafford would have 
shrunk. He laid sacrilegious hands, men said, even on the dowry of 
the Church. But he soon collected an army, formed out of the roving 
bravoes mostly, and these he clad in uniform (strange sight to men), 
and he paid them, and made them understand (a difficult thing to 
do), that their colonels did not own them, but they belonged to the 
army of Louis, by the Grace of God, king. It took some time for 
this idea to work its way to their intelligence, but in the end 
they grasped it and understoood it fully. He substituted French 
soldiers for foreign mercenaries, and so gave back to France an 
army.’ But he founded her navy. Dutch mariners were employed, 
and a hint---‘these Catalonians are good sailors’’—sped agents 
to buy up the neglected seamen of Olivares, of course solely for 
peaceful work; for no one was thinking of war. No doubt when 
Spain and Austria tried the plan of intervention in the Valteline on 
behalf of Catholics persecuted by the Swiss, Richelieu feared lest 
they might like the place, and find it a neighbourly and a nice road 
between the Spanish and the Austrian possessions. For he had small 
belief in political knight-errantry, and doubted Spanish benevolence. 
And although the Holy Father blessed the arms of the protectors of 
his children, Richelieu, a Cardinal of the Pope’s Court, despatched his 
troops “to make the Pope more safe, and the Spaniards more tract- 
able.’ Small wonder that men called him the “ Huguenot Cardi- 
nal.” He encouraged the Calvinists, and he attacked the Spaniards. 


(1) Previously the nobles alone were officers, and the soldiers mostly mercenary 
foreigners ; ‘‘ pas d'argent, de pas Suisse.”’ 
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Had the man any creed at all? But the great statesman had deliber- 
ately made his plans. His Foreign policy may be briefly summed up:— 


(1) Dynastic considerations were to be disregarded. Perma- 
nent national interests alone were to prevail. 

(2) Religion was to have no place in international policy. 

(3) Forms of government were not to be considered in making 
combinations and alliances. France was to be neither 
propagandist nor repressive. 

(4) French interests alone were to guide French policy. 


Now, in a way, this seems to be a much lower programme than 
that of Henry IV. and Sully. They desired a Concert of Europe 
to uphold justice. But Richelieu, like Bismarck, was no ideologist. 
He had grasped the conception of nations as living unities and 
organisms, and the freedom of action of each was really what at heart 
he desiderated. Austria was sweeping over northern Germany, and 
Protestantism seemed ‘to be everywhere in extremities. True to his 
conception of secular statesmanship, Richelieu looked for a power to 
counterpoise the Emperor. He soon found one. 

Next to Richelieu, the most remarkable statesman in Europe at 
this time was Oxenstiern of Sweden. 

The King of Sweden, the great Gustavus Adolphus, had already 
won renown and solid territorial acquisitions too. He had added 
Livonia to his dominions, and by his marriage with the daughter of 
the Elector of Brandenburg, he had secured a further footing south 
of the Baltic. He wished to answer an appeal made to him by the 
Protestants of Germany, who implored his aid. Oxenstiern and 
Richelieu talked the issues over, and Gustavus Adolphus, with 
Richeliew’s good-will and help, threw himself into what had been a 
mere German war, but which grew at once into Kuropean magni- 
tude. In campaigns lauded by Napoleon himself, the great hero 
made himself master of nearly a hundred fortresses, defeated army 
after army in two years of astonishing success. He died in the arms 
of victory on November 6th, at Lutzen, and Sweden never recovered 
from the wound which his death inflicted upon her. The tide of 
Imperialist success again set in. It seemed as if Austro-Spanish 
supremacy was assured. Indeed, the German Protestant States bent 
to the inevitable, and accepted the terms offered by the Emperor in 
1635. By the Treaty of Prague the German struggles were formally 
closed. 

But the ten years of preparation were not to be wasted if Richelieu 
could help it. By triumphs of diplomacy he again arranged with 
Oxenstiern for a fresh alliance, patched up a truce between Sweden 
and Poland, and so detached Poland from the Catholic powers, 
checkmated the Spaniards, who in a moment of lucid diplomacy had 
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nearly won to their side their old enemies the Dutch, and, as Charles I. 
was no longer friendly, cast a few drops of acid into Scotland, which 
soon burned like the fumes of sulphur, and burned until Charles was 
driven from his throne. 

But he did not stop at mere diplomacy. He, too, had a Holstein 
to look after. Learned scholars, deep in feudal law, proved that 
Lorraine never belonged to the Empire; at any rate, it owed 
suzerainty to France, and this suzerainty it had audaciously denounced 
and repudiated. The great tribunal which heard the case was the 
Parliament of Paris. It was about as impartial as the Federal Diet 
which ordered execution on Denmark. Its decree went forth, and 
Richelieu in a few months saw the triumphal entry into Nancy, and 
the opening of a Provincial Council to administer the Province for 
King Louis. By dexterous coquetry he won over some of the minor 
States lay and ecclesiastical, and when the Swedes had to evacuate 
Alsace by the terms of the Treaty of Prague, Richelieu took care that 
the open gates admitted French troops. So that Alsace and Lorraine 
were substantially French. War was now inevitable. Had that 
war been of great and overwhelming success for France, had French 
armies, led by illustrious captains, carried the lilies to Vienna, 
Richelieu and Bismarck would be more closely alike in fortune. But 
while an army of more than 100,000 men (a gigantic host in those 
days) set out to the Rhine, there was no Condé or Turenne, or 
Luxembourg at their head. MJichelieu could make an army, but he 
could not improvise strategists. Disaster fell on all his enterprises, 
and in one short year not only was imperial ascendency renewed, 
but Paris herself was in danger. Richelieu was a soldier, a dip- 
lomatist, a statesman; but he had now to show that he was an 
inspirer of men and nations. All the peculating generals whom he 
had discarded, all the envious nobles whom he had brought to heel, 
all the friends of internal liberty who looked upon him as a tyrant 
and a traitor, rose, yelling for his blood. The wrath of Paris had 
sent princes flying for their lives. But Armand Richelieu would 
not fly. He loved France with the undivided love of a strangely 
passionate nature. He would not fly. Ill as some thought to death, 
prematurely old, racked with pain, this man’s soul was so great that 
men thought him a thing of steel. The roars of anger sounded in 
his ears, that terrible ocean-sound of a maddened city. 

On foot, in his morning dress as Cardinal, without even an atten- 
dant, the weird figure went slowly down the streets. At the sight 
the multitude, abashed and ashamed, slunk back. <A feeble cry of 
welcome was ventured by a few stray voices. It grew, and with Paris 
in full acclaim, he entered the Hétel de Ville, and summoned the 
nation to arms. No greater response was given in 1792 or in 1870. 
France rose like one man. Dearer to him than all others were the 
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shouts of encouragement which came echoing from Rochelle. ‘“ France 
had need of all her sons.” The Protestant Marshal, La Force, was 
put in command in Paris. Calvinist and Catholic at last were 
‘brothers. The levies chased the enemy from the Fatherland almost 
without an effort, and Lorraine was firmly held. This was essentially 
a levy of the French people. The plotting nobles only looked for an 
opportunity to strike down their great enemy. The scaffold had 
again to warn traitors not to plot lightly when France was in peril. 
Female cabals were formed in the Court against the dreadful tyrant 
whose glance had startled into austerity the brilliant circles where, 
in other days, elegance and gallantry, and the charms of Italian 
manner,’ played round the royal head, and lapped poor Louis in 
Elysium. While the mighty minister was saving France from ruin, 
he had to pause in his work, until, unravelling tattle and playing on 
jealousy, he detached this or that feather-headed beauty from Louis 
or from Anne, as he detached Poland from the Empire or Holland 
from Spain. 

This he was able to accomplish by means of that wonderful secret 
service by which not even Sir William Cecil was so well assisted. Men 
thought him a magician, so readily did he read secret plots. Father 
Joseph, “the Grey Cardinal,” did not sleep when plots were afoot. 
Nor did the Cardinal deal gently with plotters. It mvst be said, 
however, that while princes and marshals were cut down like poppies, 
it was always by due course of law, and history can point to no 
glaring injustice,—hardly I think, indeed, to any injustice at all.” 

Convents, however, were his cure for lady conspirators; and many 
an aspiring dame had the opportunity given to her of reflection and 
remorse, if not of penitence, for her attempts to strike down the one 
man who could save France. 

The five closing years of Richelieu’s life are one unbroken series of 
triumphs. He won and annexed Artois. He liberated Portugal. 
He destroyed the Spanish fleet by the help of the Dutch. He built 
a French fleet which rode proudly in the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic. The three naval ports, Toulon, Brest, and Havre, were 
raised under his own eyes. He wrested Canada from England, and 
Montreal and Fort Richelieu commemorate the achievement. 

Finally, he gave France a hundred years’ ascendency in Europe, an 
ascendency only broken by a reversal of his policy, when Louis XIV. 
began the chapter of fatuity and crime by revoking the Edict of 
Nantes and attempting to reduce the Netherlands into slavery. 


(1) M. Hanotaux describes the pictures of Court life in 1614. The lady playing the 
lute, the lover l’wil attendri bending over her and forgetting to sip the ‘‘ hippocras 
which has been served to him in a long cylindrical glass.” They were all philosophes, 
too! 





(2) Forty-seven nobles were sentenced to death for treason in Richelieu’s reign, and 
of these twenty-six were executed. No writer of name has questioned the justice of 
y 1 
these sentences. The mere dupes or followers were never punished. 
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Although in no very enlightened way, yet with ‘the light he had, 
he assisted commerce, and encouraged exploration. “John of the 
Turkish Nation,” was his explorer in Africa, and French sovereignty 
was asserted by John and his followers in Senegal and Timbuctoo. 
Madagascar was visited and settlements were made, and the proud 
Spaniards looked upon Richelieu’s interloping colonists, as the corre- 
spondence sorrowfully discloses, as being little better than the filibus- 
tering English. Flemish Protestants were invited to take part in 
mercantile undertakings. Rights of French citizenship were bestowed 
upon them without reserve." Recent investigation of Canadian 
history by the historians of Laval University show how Richelieu 
fostered all enterprise, even in these remote “acres of snow,’ which 
literary sneers so readily set at naught in other days. The Academy 
bears testimony to his care of literature. Art he left to Mazarin, whom 
he moulded well to be the continuator of his policy. 

The reign of the Cardinals (1624-1661) left the Grand Monarch on 
a splendid throne. Everyone knows Voltaire’s famous lines (written 
at a Source when he was Bolingbroke’s guest). But Voltaire only 
repeated the words of observers contemporary with both cardinals. 
“Mazarin rose by obeying circumstances, Richelieu by compelling 
them,” writes one admirer. But the fullest picture is given in a 
Latin sketch printed at Lucca in 1676. “ Latius patuit et clarius,” 
it says, ‘“ emicuit virtus Richelii. Richelius et consiliarii et ducis et 
prope militis partes implevit. Mazarinus intra consultationes et jussa 
a militia procul fuit. ichelii purpura in paladementum saepe 
transit.” 

It is an astonishing figure, and one of exquisite fascination even in 
its terrors. It is foolish, I think, to say, as Henri Martin does, that 
“ Richelieu, Descartes, Corneille and Poussin are brothers ;” yet with 
all the cares of state upon him, the Cardinal always found time and 
occassion to assist struggling talent and to advance letters and 
science. His Academy became a tyranny as his Council of State did ; 
but in literature as in polities he had the same aims, to subdue bar- 
barie success to civilised restraint, to perfect French unity, and to 
achieve French pre-eminence. 

AY. 

Bismarck looms like a Miltonie figure * with Atlantean shoulders, 
fit to bear the weight of mightiest monarchies.” Hewing down 
immense masses, and building up huge structures, will be the business 
with which posterity will credit him. He moves only in scenes of 
terror—scenes “ with dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.” No 
historian of the future will devote much care to his career after 1871. 


(1) Tous les Flamands et autres que la compagnie aménera dans la royaume seront 
députés comme Francois et jouiront de tous leurs droits. 
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Leagues of Emperors, Triple Alliance, bungling Socialist legislation, 
blundering Coercion, the Army Septennate, and the crowning folly 
of the Falk laws; this is no inspiring picture. His place in history 
is that of the man in whom all the historical and political forces of 
his country met, and who, never needing to take thought of what 
was to be done, applied terrific powers of intellect and will to the 
accomplishment of an allotted task. But it is all done in the spirit of 
a great adventurer. Failure would have meant the abasement of 
Prussia, but not, I think, the destruction of German hopes of unity. 
I can see little that is elevated, nothing that is beautiful, in this 
colossal statesman. His true monument is the State, the material 
structure of German greatness. In Richelieu there is a greatness 
rivalling Bismarck’s, but there are original conceptions, generous 
ideas, vast designs, sober toleration, and an intense passion of 
devotion to his country. As the world becomes more and more 
specialised, men may confine themselves, one to enthusiasm and 
inspiration, and another to practical arts of government; but as the 
world is now, I think, we like to see wide interests and varied powers 
in our public men. 

Bismarck, with a passion for great literature, despised the little 
literary men, who, because they were literary, sat in judgment on 
statesmen, “as if they were God’s spies.” Besides, a great German 
literature had been made before his day. Kichelieu longed to see a 
literary growth in France, and he at any rate prepared the way for 
Corneille, and Racine, and Moliére. Splendid literature closed in 
Germany when Bismarck’s era of blood and iron began; splendid 
literature dawned in France when Richelieu’s work was done. 

Thus, taken analytically, the contrasts may be accounted for, and 
wiat remains when all differences are set aside, are two men of piercing 
political vision, and of unconquerable will, whose work embodied 
itself in empires. 

Joun F. Tayror. 
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Brneatu the somewhat theatrical displays of the Kaiser there lies 
more often than not a very practical and business-like object which is 
not immediately apparent even to the closest observers, and it would 
not be amiss if in England it were more generally recognised that there 
is a method in his madness, and that he has a knack of producing 
chaos, and afterwards evolving out of it something very useful to the 
Fatherland. 

In October, his Majesty intends, as the newspapers inform us, to 
visit Jerusalem, and if any comment at all is made in England about 
this announcement, it is merely that we are again to have a little 
innocent amusement from one of the Kaiser’s quixotic freaks. Not so 
in Russia ; there the Kaiser is looked upon with a suspicious dislike, 
akin to fear; the Russians are qyite alive to the fact that William II. 
is a man of surprises which are not always agreeable to his neighbours. 
Although it failed to attract the attention of the Press, the German 
officers who accompanied the Kaiser last’ year to Russia were hissed 
when they visited the gardens of the so-called Aquarium, and the 
few decorations there were in St. Petersburg were due to the efforts 
of the police. The French sailors, on the other hand, were kissed in 
the streets, as only Russians can kiss; indeed, some Russian damsels 
asserted women’s rights on this occasion, apparently to the satisfaction 
of the visitors, and gave rise to some smart writing in the St. Peters- 
burg newspapers. In Russian circles, the contemplated progress of 
the German Emperor—the only possible modern representative of 
the temporal Head of the defunct Holy Roman Empire—to the Holy 
Land, is regarded as likely to annihilate the hostility of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Germans in the furnace of a new religious 
revival. 

Assuredly the Kaiser has sufficient imagination and idealism— 
was he not the other day advocating the cultivation of idealism in 
Germany ?—and is of a sufficiently commanding personality to form 
and carry out a similar conception; but it is not this view of the 
matter with which this article is intended to deal, but with the 
material, hard, matter-of-fact possible result, which it is very desir- 
able, from a German standpoint, to obtain, and from an English 
standpoint, to understand. 

The Kaiser intends to land at Haifa, the ancient Hepha, or 
“haven” of Jewish times, which lies at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
and just south of Acre, which is famous as having been the last 
Christian stronghold in Palestine, and was christened by Napoleon, 
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“the key of Syria.” At the former place there will be a railway 
station, within which a “ special” will await his Majesty’s convenience 
to take him to Nazareth, a run of one hour, whence he will proceed 
(as I understand), by easy stages on horseback over considerable 
portions of the country. 

The map of Palestine is fairly familiar to most English people, but 
a few points may here be mentioned. From Haifa to the Sea of 
Galilee, of which the surface is 682 feet below that of the Mediter- 
ranean, is a distance of 51 miles. Passing under the so-called bridge 
of the daughters of Jacob, the Jordan flows with rapid current 
through this lake on to the Dead Sea, or the Sea of Lot as the natives 
eall it, with a fall of 600 feet in the 60 miles which separate the two 
lakes, the Sea of Lot lying at a depth of no less than 1,292 feet 
below the surface of the Mediterranean. It was the knowledge of 
this curious depression which led the late Duke of Sutherland to per- 
sonally examine the line of country from Haifa to the Sea of Galilee, 
with a view to organize the construction of a canal which should con- 
nect the Mediterranean with the Jordan, follow the course of this 
river to its termination in the Dead Sea, and finally make its way to 
Akaba at the head of the Red Sea; an idea which never reached a 
practical stage owing to the determined opposition of the Porte. In 
1872, the Committee which was appointed to consider the advisability 
of constructing a railway to India through Syria and along the 
Euphrates Valley, started with Alexandretta as the terminus on the 
Mediterranean, and found that it would be necessary to pierce a 
tunnel of six miles in length to get inland from this part of the 
coast, the cost of which was practically prohibitive. In 1879, Major 
Conder pointed out that the real route is not from Alexandretta but 
from Haifa. The truth of this statement has received practical con- 
firmation by the English company which is building a railway from 
Haifa to Damascus, a city with at present 250,000 inhabitants. 

The English are, however, not alone in the field; in five years 
from now a German railway, financed by the Deutsche Bank, will be 
running from Constantinople to Biredjik, on the upper waters of the 
Euphrates. <A third railway, not yet commenced, for which the 
French hold the concession, will start from Biredjik and reach 
Damascus via Aleppo and Homs. From what is going on in China 
the valuable lesson is impressed on us, notwithstanding that Lord Salis- 
bury has maintained the contrary, that political power, and all that 
follows from it, belongs to that country which owns the railways ; 
and, bearing this in mind, the fact that five years ago the English 
company received an offer through Kamil Pasha, which they happily 
declined, to cede their contract at an advance of £37,000 on the total 
outlay, acquires great importance. The other party were Germans, 
and had they succeeded in tempting the English Syndicate to part 
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with their rights, the French Company would have found Germans to 
the north of them, and Germans to the south of them; but the Eng- 
lish Syndicate did not make any graceful concessions, for which I 
hope the French Company is properly grateful. But the Kaiser is 
going there, and the Sultan is, for the time, at any rate, convinced 
that his German Majesty is his real and, perhaps, only friend. 
Between good friends exchanges—for mutual benefit—are not un- 
common; and nobody who has followed German policy, in even the 
most perfunctory manner, during the last ten years, will be very much 
surprised if the Kaiser gives proof of the great interest he takes in 
Turkey, and especially in that wonderful portion of Turkey to which 
he is going, by asking the Head of the Faithful to give him two 
small ports—Haifa, with its prosperous German colony, and another 
on the Persian Gulf. In Germany they evidently think something 
will come out of all this; they have, on the whole, and justly so, 
very considerable faith in their August Lord, and lately some interest- 
ing calculations have been made in the Fatherland as to the number 
of its children who could conveniently dwell in Syria and Palestine. 
The numbers quoted are from 10 to 14 millions, and to anybody 
acquainted with the fine climate and extraordinary fertility of the 
country, such an estimate cannot appear excessive. 

Dr. Selah Merrill, formerly Consul in Syria to the United States 
of America, thus refers to the Hauran in his work Eust of the Jordan: 
“The whole country west and north of Seil and Nawa, and like- 
wise to the west and south as far as Draah and Remtheth, is like 
the richest prairie of the west. The natural wealth of the soil here is 
a constant surprise to me. I have seen men on this plain turning 
furrows which were nearly a mile in length, and as straight as one 
can draw a line.” At the present day the yearly wheat crop of the 
Hauran averages 250,000 tons, one-fifth of which goes to Damascus, 
while the remainder is carried on the backs 6f camels to Acre. The 
cost of transport is now £2 11s. 6d. per ton, and the time occupied 
on the journey is seventy-two hours; shortly the railway will cover 
the distance in four hours, and the maximum charge per ton will be 
19s. It is impossible to overlook the importance of the above state- 
ment, and the conclusion is forced upon one that it is of very serious 
interest to Great Britain to keep this supply of cheap wheat more or 
less in her own hands, or, at any rate, to put it out of the power of a 
possible future enemy to acquire the control of it. 

In the Worning Post of July 12th of the present year, there appeared 
a letter on the Foreign Policy of Great Britain, by “ Flaccus,” which 
contained the following sentence :—* * War is a business of positions,’ 
said Napoleon ; and slowly but surely the command of the world’s 
commercial routes is passing into the hands of foes.” Napoleon 
realised that Acre was one of the positions which it would be as well 
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to hold, but he had only the purely military significance of this spot 
in his mind; in his day it was hardly possible for any one to be able 
to grasp or foresee its enormous future commercial importance. 

Great Britain may be compared to a man who, having made 
great wealth by his energy and hard work, has retired, only one day 
to awake to the fact that his large capital is yearly bringing in 
smaller returns, for the reason that competitors have arisen whose 
endeavour is to start rival concerns to all the various undertakings 
in which his fortune is locked up. Has this rich man retired and 
lived in ease too long, or is the old energy and capability still there 
whenever he chooses to use it ? 

Signs are not wanting that Great Britain is rousing herself; the 
competitors, however, are not idle, and would like to step into the rich 
man’s shoes, in other words, to acquire the commercial routes of the 
world which are now principally in English hands. Why did Venice 
fall? Because the Turks closed up her commercial routes of the 
Kast. Our little country is at present the centre of the world’s 
commerce, but will not remain so if the great trade routes fall into 
other hands. 

Within three years a man will be able to get into the train at 
Ostend and travel straight through to Port Arthur. In five years a 
person will be able to travel in a railway carriage from the Cape to 
Alexandria. There is yet a third great world line from Constanti- 
nople cid Palestine, Persia, India, and Burmah, to Hong-kong. 
The importance of these three great lines of communication cannot be 
sufficiently dwelt upon, it can certainly not be exaggerated. With the 
Siberian railway we have nothing to do now; with regard to the other 
two this is to be noted: they both of them meet in Palestine. 
Palestine is the great centre, the meeting of the roads. Whoever 
holds Palestine commands the great lines of communication, not only 
by land, but also by sea; not only would the Power in Syria control 
the railways, but would be master of the Suez Canal, and, in addition, 
would dominate Egypt; with a modern Power like France or 
Germany firmly established in Syria the British could only remain 
in Egypt on tolerance. Syria, with its mountain ranges, is easy to 
defend and hard to conquer; in the case of Egypt the reverse is true. 

It would be interesting to know what Major-General Sir Herbert 
Kitchener—the great Sirdar—might have to say as to Syria and 
Kgypt considered from the standpoint of their military relations with 
one another: his opinion would not only be that of a distinguished 
military expert, but also that of an expert thoroughly acquainted 
with both countries. History repeats itself, though the conditions 
can never be the same; Syria once more will inevitably rise, like the 
Phoenix, from its ashes, and yet more magnificent towns than they 
are destined to cover the sites of Babylon and Nineveh. 
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Germany is playing a bigger game in the East from day to day, 
and the Kaiser is not the man to forego such an opportunity as that 
of acquiring the future great centre of the world’s commerce for the 
Fatherland. Let us hope that the “rich man” will rouse himself in 
time and show himself equal to the occasion, and acquire such leases 
for ninety-nine years of the land through which the yreat arteries 
of his commerce must flow as may be necessary; not, indeed, for his 
sole exclusive benefit, but in order that it should remain for ever an 
open door. 

The world has lately been surprised and almost startled by the 
publication of the great peace manifesto of the Emperor of Russia, 
and it will not be out of place or foreign to this article to attempt 
to analyse the motives and causes which have combined to bring it 
into being. Russia, it cannot be sufficiently impressed upon people 
on this side of the Channel, is an Asiatic autocracy, in which the real 
influence and power of each succeeding monarch varies according to 
his individual character and intellectual force. It has of late been 
frequently asked: “Is the Emperor sincere ?” and the answer is, or 
ought to be, unreservedly in the affirmative. ‘The Tsar is sincere ; 
no wonder he wishes to render his reign illustrious by means of a 
great peace programme,” are the words Mr. Chamberlain is reported 
to have used in reply to a representative of the New York Herald. 
There can be absolutely no doubt about the entire honesty, upright 
intention, and the European character and morality of the Emperor. 
This is thoroughly realised in Russia, and the problem was how to 
obtain the concurrence of Nicholas II. to the able, but, from our point 
of view, not particularly honest policy of his advisers. 

When Count Muraviéff was appointed to his present post, largely 
owing to the frequent opportunities he had at Copenhagen of in- 
gratiating himself with the Imperial family, he was anxious to make 
a reputation and to strengthen his position as much as possible. He 
placed himself at once at the head of the patriotic or anti-foreign 
party, or, to call it by another name, the great Russian Conservative 
party, which was at the bottom of the murder of Alexander II., and 
to which England in particular is absolutely hateful. The whole 
of the Russian press became violently Anglophobe, and in Court 
circles the anti-English spirit became more and more fashionable. 
During our Indian frontier campaign hopes were confidently expressed 
in the leading newspapers that we had engaged ourselves in a war 
which would grow to enormous dimensions, and that our rule in 
India was in jeopardy; again, when the Russian warship Russia, 
after having experienced minor catastrophes and given rise to much 
recrimination, was finally got under weigh to represent Holy Russia 
at the Jubilee, it was common talk that she had been built against 
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Things having so far been prepared, Count Muraviéff found his 
opportunity at Port Arthur, an opportunity which he was enabled to 
turn to a far better account than he had expected, owing to the 
regrettable inefficiency of the English Foreign Office and the inepti- 
tude of its representatives abroad, unless possibly there was a Machia- 
vellian plot in Downing Street to lure him on beyond safety limits. 
However this may be, there can be little doubt but that Count 
Muraviéff found that he had got out of his depth. It had become 
apparent on the one hand that Manchuria was by no means so easy a 
pill to swallow as it was first supposed ; while the energetic articles in 
the Times and the Pall Mall, vigorously supported as they were by 
public opinion, brought him rapidly to his bearings. Relying, 
however, as he still did, on the courteous, old-fashioned diplomatic 
measures of those in charge of the English Foreign Office, whose one 
fixed determination appeared to be that of following a “ peace-at-any- 
price”? policy, Count Muraviéff sought to safeguard his aggressive 
attitude by the building of ships. The Admiralty, however, proved 
itself more energetic than the Foreign Office, and Mr. Goschen’s 
answer to Russia is well known. Then it was that Mr. Witte informed 
the Emperor that the strain on the finances of Russia was becoming 
unbearable; fears at the same time began to be expressed that 
possibly English public opinion might dictate what action the English 
Foreign Office should take. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s “long-spoon” speech made a very strong 
impression, while the overpowering might of the threatened Pan 
Anglo-Saxon Alliance gave a severe moral shock to the supporters of 
the go-ahead policy of the enterprising Russian minister. What was 
to be done? Clearly it was not in the interests of Russia to go to 
war; her newly-formed navy would have been annihilated; Mr. 
Witte’s efforts to place the finances on a more solid basis and to 
establish a gold coinage would have been in vain, and Russian 
progress as a whole would be thrown back twenty years at the very 
least, while it is a matter of common knowledge that Nicholas IT. is 
determined, as far as possible, to carry out the peace policy of his late 
Imperial father. On the other hand it was hardly possible for Russia 
to suddenly withdraw from the position she had taken up. Such a 
* volte-face ” could not be accomplished without a severe loss of 
prestige to the Empire at large, and to the minister in particular. 

The proposal for a general disarmament met the difficulty; it 
coincided with the humane and generous disposition of the Emperor ; 
it would enable Russia to give her hand gracefully to “ perfidious 
Albion”; it would allow of Mr. Witte carrying out his various 
schemes, without the disagreeable sensation that in a month or a 
week they might be wrecked; in fine, it was salvation to Count 
Muraviéff, for not only did it save him from a cruel dilemma, but 
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also gave him another claim to the favour and gratitude of his Im- 
perial Master. It would be hardly too much to say that, putting 
aside the people, and some dreamers, scarcely one person in Russia 
looks upon the forthcoming Peace Congress in any other light but 
asa good move on the political chess-board, with the exception of 
three or four persons, chief among whom is the Emperor himself. 

There is another matter which most certainly weighed with Count 
Muraviéff when the manifesto was issued, and which also greatly 
affected the attitude of military Russia towards it, that is the 
possible, some would say probable, break up of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy on the death of Francis Joseph, which of a certainty 
would entail, amongst other things, the union of the whole Teutonic 
race in a single Empire. For this event, Russia wants to be ready— 
is getting ready. 

If anything can be more or less predicted in polit..s the statement 
may be hazarded that the future struggles in this unquiet world of 
ours will not be between nations and kingdoms, but between races ; 
and it may be remarked in parenthesis that the apparent impossibility 
of the Latin nations ever uniting in one great “ Race Empire,” gives 
perplexity to any attempt to forecast the future of that race as a 
whole. 

We will assume that the Teutonic people will, in the not very 
distant future, be one and indivisible, and form a great solid Empire 
of over seventy millions. It will undoubtedly endeavour to estab- 
lish a connection with the Mediterranean, and develop her trade with 
the East, either v’d Constantinople or through Palestine. 

It is certain that at the present moment Germany already has her 
face turned towards that immensely rich country which may be 
roughly called Asia Minor. A greater Germany, a Germany embracing 
the whole Teutonic race, in alliance with Turkey, would clearly im- 
peril the position of Russia in South Eastern Europe, she would also 
be a possible and very formidable rival to English commerce with the 
Kast. A Germanised Turkey, to use an uncouth phrase, would prove 
a dangerous antagonist to the Russian bear, and equally so to the 
British lion in Egypt. 

It is fitting here to give expression to the feeling of regret and 
impatience roused by the ignorant and incapable policy which 
England has pursued towards Turkey for many years past. Mr. 
Gladstone’s wild sensational attacks on the Sultan have largely con- 
tributed to the entirely erroneous and mistaken views held in this 
country as to the general character of Turkish rule, notably in con- 
nection with the Armenian troubles, about which a quite astounding 
misconception exists in the mind of the British public ; and the late 
statesman is also responsible to no small extent for the false ideas 
which are current as to the vitality of the Turkish power. The 
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German diplomats know better, and are quite aware that if the Turk 
has his failings, he is not without his virtues and fine qualities; and 
that there are great latent possibilities in the Ottoman Empire. It is 
to be hoped that one of the effects of the sensible policy towards 
Germany, which was foreshadowed in the “ long-spoon ” speech, will be 
to bring about better relations between England and the country of 
which Syria forms a part. 

The Germans are not an aggressive military race; they are now 
essentially a commercial people; and while they are our rivals, they 
have numberless points in common and in sympathy with us English, 
or, to speak more generally, Anglo-Saxons. 

If we have practical common-sense, so have they, and it is not 
possible to doubt that the present “‘ understanding” has every chance 
of being a permanent one, to the inestimable benefit of both. 

Germany hus received the manifesto of the Russian Emperor much 
in the same spirit that England has. Neither Germany nor England 
are militant nations, and that, in spite of the fact that England 
possesses the finest navy and Germany the finest army the world has 
ever seen. (Germany needs peace, as her Emperor has so often stated, 
for the further development of her important commerce ; and were it 
possible for her, through an agreement with the Dual Alliance, to 
lighten the burden entailed on her population in maintaining her 
colossal machinery of war, she would undoubtedly welcome it. 

Of one thing we may be certain, Count Muraviéff will never succeed 
in uniting the five great Continental Powers against England through 
the means, and through any future developments, of the coming 
Peace Congress, though the wish and desire of such an eventuality 
undeniably exists in Russian official circles. 
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Ir seems sometimes as if destiny had made a mistake in the nationality 
of certain writers. Why was Heinrich Heine not a native of Thrums, 


€ 


for instance? The winning pathos of the Lyrisches Intermezzo, the 
elfin humour of Wa/deinsamkeit, would have gained new charm by the 
little intimate surprises of Auld Licht dialect. Then Dr. Max 
Nordau should obviously have been born in Paris. It is pitiable to 
note the ingenuity he has to waste in fabricating steel-pointed 
epigrams and incisive phrases out of the hopeless stolidity of his iron 
German. And, great as our own loss would have been, one cannot 
help regretting that Goldsmith flourished out of Ita.y; the erystal 
simpleness of his style, the charming gentleness, the shy humour, 
which is half sympathy with the little lot of man, would have been 
better clad in the childlike syllables of Tuscany than in the sterner 
vocabulary of England. And it would have suited him well to be 
distinguished by one of those pet names used by Italy to charm away 
the loneliness of fame, and transform a great man’s popularity into a 
caressing national friendship. 

But the literary wealth of Italy, though not permitted to add an 
Oreficino to its store, has of late years been increased by the works of 
a writer who bears a singular mental likeness to Oliver Goldsmith. 
Salvatore Farina occupies a unique position among the romance 
writers of our day ; he alone has preserved the art of treating simple 
characters simply. Qualities which are so delicate that the conscious- 
ness of their possession at once destroys them, are necessarily the 
most difficult to depict. Any being who is simple, innocent, pic- 
turesque, or selfless is obviously limited by the very loveliness that 
adorns him, One of life’s lesser tragedies transacts itself in such a 
nature as soon as the “I am thus” dawns upon the mind. In the 
very moment of perception the “I am” has changed into “I was,” 
and even the memory of the lovelier phase is blurred by the contrast 
that has followed it. If the changed creature turns to contemplate 
his past, he almost inevitably looks upon it through the medium of 
his present. He thinks how delightful was the simplicity, the pic- 
turesqueness he has lost; he cannot realize that the pleasantness he 
now imagines in it was impossible when it was there, because un- 
consciousness was a condition of its being. It is always a far 
greater effort of the imagination to create an absence than a 
presence ; so great an effort, indeed, that when now and again some 
writer accomplishes the feat, we are slow to see how much he has 
done. 
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In pictures of childhood especially, the non-existence of the man’s 
world is a perpetual stumbling-block, and some charming little fore- 
ground figures are spoilt by the impossible definiteness and explicable 
nature of the objects around them. So with other delineations of a 
simpler life; we feel that the artist has not realised the atmospheric 
effects of that simpler land; he has put in too many details that would 
be there invisible. 

It is in dealing with such difficulties that Salvatore Farina has 
shown a peculiar power—a power that is the more realised the more 
we contrast him with his contemporaries. Through all the glamour 
of Pierre Loti’s “ petites sauvagesses,” or stalwart fisher-folk, we feel 
that their creator stands apart from them, casting on them the lime- 
light of his genius. In Daudet’s Dickensesque productions, half- 
caricature, half-photograph, the author again visibly occupies the 
showman’s pla.vw. And in the terrible menagerie of Zola and Com- 
pany, the simplicity is outside our sympathy—it is not human. 
Thomas Hardy gives us unsurpassed pictures of peasant life, but he 
stands by, too, with a smile, asking us if we are not amused by the 
naiveté of his puppets. Sudermann in his intensity of meaning, 
Ossip Schubin and Serao in their tender pictures of young lives, even 
Heyse in his picturesque groups, all bear the mark of the hour, with 
its stress and strain. All are unable to free themselves from the 
strenuous intention that is so characteristic of our prescnt day 
portraiture, all ascribe too much to their subjects, or fail to stand 
aside and leave them alone in their sweet, slenderly detailed world. 

But Farina moves easily through regions of peculiar limitation ; 
he is so much at home in slightly furnished minds that we must 
pause and recollect all the difficulties he has overcome before we can 
appreciate him thoroughly. He is inimitably subtle in all that he 
leaves out. 

He has discovered, too, how to combine an eighteenth-century calm 
with the technical skill that later days have fostered. He never 
hurts, never ruffles, never, though his touch is unerringly fine, gives 
too heavy an outline to a humanly indefinite nature. 

He possesses, also, a very rare quality of humour, marked by a 
playful tenderness, a delicacy of perception, that make it the most 
revealing of all treatments for certain mental phases. And it reveals, 
but never exposes ; it is always a purely gentle light. This humour 
is inseparable from pathos—or rather they are but two manifestations 
of the same quality—a peculiarly sensitive sympathy with the ordi- 
nary man. are everywhere, such humour is especially rare in our 
literature ; we find quite different types in the riotous laughter of our 
older novelists, in the pain-stricken mockery of Swift or the repelling 
jests of Sterne, in the dear Spectator’s humorous moral studies, 
in Miss Austen’s quiet smile over her own amusing details, in 
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Thackeray’s delicate satire, in Dickens’s boyish fun, in the harsher, 
cynical pessimism of later days. Only Goldsmith has the secret of 
this fascinating, sympathetic mirth—light-hearted, yet not free from 
the life-sadness that belongs to our earth’s children. With unsparing, 
imperturbable childlikeness, he shows us little human inconsistencies 
and self-betrayals. He does not sneer, or complain, or exalt him- 
self: he openly shows the weakness of his characters, he only says, 
“See what queer little ways we human beings have, and are most 
of us very harmless after all!” 

And we look, and laugh, and sigh, and are somehow oddly comforted. 
Because we know, most of us, down in the depths of our hearts, that 
we are not particularly grand, or heroic, or majestic, when we are quite 
alone—and we can recall numberless trifling signs of inconsistency 
and weakness in ourselves, of which we are secretly more ashamed than 
we should be of graver faults. And we are glad to leave off 
standing on tiptoe, and to acknowledge that we are by no means 
“more than common tall.” It is a relief to us to perceive that 
this great, kind, genial man had felt as we do, and knew it all 
before. 

It is just this sense of fellow-feeling which gives his peculiar 
eharm to Salvatore Farina. In his works the same comfortable 
effect is produced as in Goldsmith’s, appearing miraculous at a period 
when physical comfort and mental uneasiness are cultivated to quite 
a morbid extent. 

Delightful as Farina always must be, it is in his earlier works 
that his charm appears most arrestingly. In the Amore ha 
cent’ occhi, for instance, there are scenes and characters that no 
ene who has once enjoyed them would willingly forget. The 
ruin of a noble Sardinian and Milanese family is completing itself 
at the commencement of the tale, while the lady of the house, the 
“ nobilissima signora contessa Veronica Rodriguez de Florinas dei’ 
eonti de Nardi di Ploaghe,” quite unconscious of the disasters that 
generations of extravagance have brought upon her house, bequeaths 
estates to her son, jewels to her daughter-in-law, legacies to her 
servants, and dies—without discovering that the man she takes for 
a doctor is, in fact, a dealer bargaining with her old steward for the 
furniture and treasures of the palace. 

The scene in which the servants receive their legacies, and the news 
that they are dismissed on account of their master’s ruin, is evidently 
a study after Farina’s own heart. They are very good fellows, these 
servants, filled with veneration for the noble house they serve ; it is 
awe-inspiring to most of them to enter the count’s apartment ; only 
Francesco, the house-servant, enters with an unembarrassed air, which 
is “the admiration of the stable and the kitchen,” and takes his place 
by Annetta, the lady’s maid, who receives him “with a dignified 
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bow.” It is a very solemn occasion, of course; they are to hear their 


late mistress’s will read, and the voice of the notary has a melan- 
choly, wailing sound; but they cannot help being over-excited by 
the news that they are each to have a thousand “ lire”; they must 
find some excuse for smiles, and when they finally hear the very 
kitchen-boy, Cecchino, described by two names as Cecchino Misirolli, 
their gravity can stand the strain no longer. Misirolli! Who had 
ever heard anything so absurd? Even the young countess cannot 
help smiling as she sees the servants’ amusement. 

But tears replace their smiles when their master calls them in one 
by one to tell them of their dismissal and its cause. 


“In the count’s little room each one had been shown the confused image of a 
misfortune to which he could give no name. And whilst they consoled’each other 
by loudly declaring that it could not kill you to be dismissed from a good house 
with a good character, that there were plenty of gentlemen’s houses in Milan— 
while they said such things, they were perplexed by finding in their hearts some- 
thing stronger than the thousand lire taking away the value of that banknote. 
Cecchino, for instance, was certain that if the ‘ signor conte’ had said to him, 
‘give me back your banknote, and I will take you with me to Sardinia,’ he would 
have said, ‘yes.’ Giovanni, more sincere or more prudent, confessed that he 
would have asked for time to reflect, and would have said ‘no’ in the end; but 
they all knew there was someone inside them who would have longed to conclude 
such a ruinous bargain.’’ 


Then, again, the thought of Sardinia, the old home of his race, to 
which their master is returning, is perplexing. The kitchen-boy, who 
always likes to show that he has learned something at school, hastily 
explains that Sardinia is an island. The cook, as usual, promptly 
quenches him. 


“T know it is an island ; but I want to know what sort of an island it is, if itis 
like our parts, if the people talk a language one can understand. Because, my 
boy, I knew before you were born that an island was one thing and the main- 
land another. We have mainland here, Milan, Como, Pavia, Brescia. Sardinia 
instead, is an island.” 


To this island most of the servants succeed in following Count 
Cosimo and Countess Beatrice—their friend Professor Silvio and his 
little niece Angela (connections of the family), and the maid Annetta, 
who are escorting the coffin of Countess Veronica to Sardinia, where 
she has “ willed” to be buried. It isa trying journey. Some pas- 
sengers refuse to -go on board with them; they agree with the old 
sailors, who observe that, “ it is never lucky to have a corpse o1 
board. Of course, if the soul is in purgatory, you get on somehow, 
but if it is a lost soul, there’s no saying what may happen.” The 
last traveller who rushes on board just as they are starting considers 
himself aggrieved, and stands glaring about him for “ the owners of 
the corpse.” Poor Annetta, meanwhile, consoles herself by the 
familiar, childish amusement of “ pretence.” 
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“Very stiff, with uplifted head and anxious eyes, she busied herself with play- 
ing the part of the little Englishwoman, thin and nervous—and she succeeded 
very well, partly assisted by a large green veil in which the Countess Veronica, 
poor soul, had made her first sea voyage. The honest girl had no wish to cheat 
her neighbour, she was incapable of long concealing her true self—but she 
experienced an indescribable pleasure in the thought that the sailors and passengers 
would take her for an Englishwoman, until she chose to undeceive them by ask- 
ing some question in good Italian.’’ 


And so around the private tragedy, the dead woman, the perplexed 
little knot of mourners, with their uncertain future, their anxieties, 
their lost place in the world, gather all the callous incongruities of 
the outer life, the bustle, the fret, the quaint humour, the unresting 
busy ways. Few of us have not sometimes experienced the sort of 
oppression so daintily depicted here, in our darker days, when Frau 
Sorge no longer “sits by the bedside knitting,” but tramps through 
our desolate rooms, pulls up our shrouding blinds, torments us with 
the distracting energy of a too-busy housewife. 

In the midst. of it all, Count Casimo is alone with his most piercing 
anxiety. This lovely, laughing, little wife of his, always treated as 
a plaything, always kept in the dark as to his troubles, this Beatrice, 
who “knows nothing, sees nothing,” he thinks, how is he to pre- 
pare her for their changed life? As the night darkens, as he 
feels round him the solitude of the sea, he paces the deck, asking 
himself these things, until a gentle voice calls him. Beatrice comes 
to his side, and he finds, remorsefully, that the butterfly soul he 
had imagined, is, indeed, a woman’s, alive with keen and delicate 
perceptions, wounded by his attempt to suffer alone. As soon as he 
has told her his troubles, she is content ; when he would add hopeful 
words she stops bim. 

“Tt is enough,” she says, “that you confide in me to-night—you 
shall comfort me to-morrow.” 

But to-morrow she needs no comfort; the simple, picturesque, 
Sardinian life, the melancholy landscape, the new interests, are wel- 
come to her. Her quick sympathies, her own tried feelings, the 
vigilant love that reveals to her the consequences of a young intrigue 
of Casimo’s, the troubled heart of Silvio, the real parentage of the 
child she resolves to adopt, all her bright, bird-like, tender ways, 
make Beatrice a fascinating creation. With her penetrating woman- 
liness is contrasted the girlish sentiment of little Angela, whose whole 
heart goes out to a poor outlawed father, hiding among the wild 
shepherd folk of the island. Among them we are introduced to a specially 
delightful old shepherd bandit, who has defied “justice” out of pure love 
for the outlaw Giorgio. He carries a little spelling-book about with 
him as constantly as his gun and pistol, for he has set his heart 
on learning to read Giorgio’s letters when he has to leave the island. 
He is a cheery old fellow, but not altogether free from the torments 
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of remorse ; for in self-defence he has maimed a soldier and killed a 
spy, and he is truly sorry that he did not maim the spy and kill the 
soldier, After all, the soldier was a brave fellow, who deserved to die 
quickly, while the spy was a traitor, and it would have served him 
right to be kept limping about the world for years. 

There is a connecting link between The Hundred Eyes of Love and 
the later work, Pe’ belli occhi della Gloria—where one of Farina’s 
pathetically simple characters, a painter who goes blind in his old age, 
seems occasionally to speak for the author himself. 

“ After all,’ he says, speaking of his fame abroad, but hostile 
criticism at home, “we are but flesh and blood, and our life and 
happiness depends upon the flesh and blood that is nearest;” an 
observation that has an autobiographical ring about it. And when 
his son is praised for “ faithfully reproducing what he has seen,” he 
objects :— 


“«« You know better than I do,’ he says, ‘ that exactly the contrary has occurred ; 
itis not truth that preserves art, for art has no need of preservation by anything what- 
ever, but it is eternal art that preserves truth. And this is the great merit of the 
artist, that he can throw a veiled effect over common things, and make them 
beautiful. You have idealised a marsh, and that is your glory. I do not know 
what_happens among writers, but no one will get it out of my head that the scenes 
which they represent with the pen are somewhat idealised, even when they are 
most real. Because they have to say something and they can only say what the 
author has seen, and you know that out of every ten persons looking at the same 
thing, nine will see something different which each has put in for himself.’ ‘And 
the tenth?’ asked Tito smiling. ‘The tenth is the copyist, the man who 
cannot interpret, who makes an inventory and thinks himself the most truthful of 
all, because he scrupulously says nothing ; therefore, he is not an idealist, he is 
simply false.’ ”’ 


The pictures of the old painter and his son in this book form its 
great charm; the love affairs of Tito being less successful. On the 
whole, we scarcely think it equal to Amore ha cent’ Occhi, or to the 
home chronicles of his advocate, Placidi, so happy with his careful 
young wife, so absorbed in care for his children, so skilful in giving 
us an entirely satisfying picture of quiet home life. This is a pro- 
duction that has few defects, but perhaps the work that will most 
surely uphold Farina’s fame is the Last Battle of Priest Agostino. 
Nothing could excel the unaffected humanness of this priest, who is 
almost as powerful to make us smile at him and love him as the Vicar 
of Wakefield himself. He stands before us with afar more convincing 
reality than the Abbé Constantin, and is quite free from that barley- 
sugar effect which is too often inseparable from the simple piety of 
French fiction. In the Prete Agostino, on the contrary, we find a 
masterly delineation of simple piety as it is found in real life—that is, 
a mental condition unable to draw a distinction between the most 
awful abstraction and the concrete details of common life. Such a 
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mind habitually views the most startling contrasts on the same level, 
and reduces its religion to a set of practical rules, producing present or 
future practical benefits. It knows no wrestling with the strong and 
torturing angel for the incommunicable name of God. To the other 
class of mind, wherein that tremendous Word is inseparable from the 
mysterious echoes it awakens, the sounds these simple ones hear seem 
strangely short and crude. The mystic, abruptly confronted by 
them, is arrested with a sort of dislocating shock—he is like a classical 
scholar trying to make the unlearned feel the charm of some 
immortal tale of Greece, and finding that shorn of its associations, it 
shows but as a silly legend of a barbarous age. Such is the piety of 
Priest Agostino. 

He does not celebrate the first mass at St. Angelo every day 
because he is so saintly and self-denying, as his landlady imagines, 
but because he is very poor, and for the celebration of the first mass 
he receives more than the two /ire he would get later in the day. 
Yet he is most careful to celebrate devoutly. He is pleased with 
the devotion of his landlady, who attends this first mass every 
morning ; he is equally pleased with her rapidity in running home 
directly he has pronounced the “Ite missa est,” to get the hot coffee 
ready for his return. He is not above jesting with his landlord, a 
freethinking railway employé, and playing with his suspicion that 
the priest is a miser who hoards money; he is frankly delighted 
when the landlady gets a specially good dinner for him, and he 
coaxes her mischievous little boy into learning his catechism and 
desiring to serve at mass by a reward of caramels. He is even a 
little cold in his reception of the devout mother’s hopes of indulgences 
hereafter. 


««¢ Tell him,’ she urges the priest, ‘Tell him how many days’ indulgence a person 
gets by serving at mass—only tell him !’” 

““¢ A great many,’ answers the priest ; but mindful of little Bortolino’s probable 
point of view, he hastens to add, ‘ Bortolino can gain both indulgences in purga- 
tory and caramels on earth.’ ”’ 


Yet all these little concessions and frailties do not leave his con- 
science quite easy. Perhaps, he thinks, he ought to have spoken 
more of the Absolution and of the joys of Paradise than of such 
things as caramels. But then Bortolino cared so much more 
about caramels! Only suppose he had been encouraging the boy to 
learn his catechism through the deadly sin of gluttony. Poor Agos- 
tino cannot quiet this scrupulous conscience of his. 


*¢ An old priest like you,’ it says, ‘ought not to care so much about dinner, 
breakfast, and coffee. An old priest ought not to encourage Severino’s fancy that 
youare rich and miserly—he ought not to speak the truth, hoping it will be taken 
for a lie, as you did when you said you were as poor as a church mouse.’ ’ 
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Yet, with all his scruples and his poverty, the old man is happy ; 
he loves his walks through the sweet spring weather and the greet- 
ings of the little children, who are all friends of his; he has great 
delight in his Horace and Catullus, and every evening he enjoys a 
game at “tarocco” with a few friends in the room behind the 
chemist’s shop. Every night at ten he is in bed, reading a Latin 
poet ; every night at eleven he takes leave of Lesbia, or of the muse, 
to make his peace with the Lord, and by a quarter past he is sleeping 
sweetly. 


“ Already having entered into the great silence of old age, he loved to listen to 
the alluring voices of nature, mingled with a hundred other voices, that once had 
spoken within him. There were voices among them that had been cries of pain. 
Now the place of forgetfulness was found, and Prete Agostino rejoiced, because he 
felt no more the torment of the past. ... And then men, feelings, ideas, even 
passions—all the old world that he had well-nigh forgotten—received new 
splendour on some sunny days and iridescent brightness he had never seen before. 
And there was revealed to him the charm the living thing has not, or rarely has, 
but which the thing that has lived keeps for ever.” 


And so he tells himself the struggle is over, the battle of life 
ending in peace, until his calm is broken by an appeal for spiritual 
aidfrom a neighbour of his, a scientific man, who has been prostrated 
by illness and by the death of his wife and children. The shrinking 
of the old man from this interview, his pathetic procrastination, the 
effort with which he enters the sick man’s room at last, are beautifully 
told ; and then, in this dreadful moment of conscious inadequacy, 
face to face with a stranger who is probably familiar with chemistry 
and other sciences terrible to his imagination, Agostino finds nothing 
but a mocking line from Horace recur to his mind : 


“Da mihi fallere, da justum sanctumque videri.”’ 


The very statement of the sceptic’s doubts suggests to him terrible 
misgivings, and he feels in himself no spiritual resource whence to 
draw strength or comfort for this stranger, who asks from him “ some 
divine word.” But he answers at last, “I know of but one divine 
word, that is prayer. Pray as you will—stand by the window and 
look up to the starry sky. Call up the thought of the children, of 
the beloved one you have lost.” 

He hastens to his own room as soon as he is released, shuts himself 
up all the evening, leaving his friends to play their “ tarocco ” with- 
out him. He sits alone and faces his sin ; the doubts of the scientific 
man had troubled him and found him so helpless, because he had 
neglected spiritual reading ; henceforth he will do better. He gives 
up his evening game, his Latin poets, he returns to S. Thomas and 
8. Augustine, he gets out his old Bible of the year 1500, which he 
has long locked up, having lost the key. He is still horribly afraid 
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of his sceptic, but he treats him with the gentlest kindness, and does 
his best to reassure him. At length a day comes when the sceptic 
bids him farewell; he has to go quite away, he explains, and 
Agostino declares that he is very sorry, really very sorry, they have 
to part. 

But that day at dinner the priest is curiously light-hearted ; a 
weight seems lifted off him; he has a little of the wine he has given 
to his host, and explains genially to Bortolino that he need not be a 
priest to “ arrive safely in Paradise.” And after dinner he goes and 
plays once more at “ tarocco,” covering himself with glory by winning 
every game. But he will not drink the beer (for which they always 
play), and going home surprises his hostess by asking for a little 
water. “Then,” he says, “I will go to bed, for I am very tired.” 

And because his last battle is over, he lies down, and, being very 
tired, sleeps so sweetly that Bernarda cannot wake him to take the 
first mass at Sant’ Angelo any more. 

This, the simplest of Farina’s stories, certainly presents his charm 
in the most winning light. But nothing that he writes can be with- 
out a certain fascination. In the “Capelli Bianchi,” however, recently 
appearing in the Nuova Antologia, he is approaching more nearly the 
ordinary style of the day. There seem to be in it fewer of the simple 
touches that are Farina, more of the brilliant antithesis and epigram 
that France has passed on to Italy. Nevertheless, it is a work of no 
ordinary interest and skill. 


F. Spear. 
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Tue opening in the first few days of July of the railway through the 
District of the Cataracts, from Matadi to Stanley Pool, has turned 
public attention to Central Africa, where the genius and courage of 
the King of the Belgians have created a Black Empire within the 
short space of twelve years. It is the special pride of its founder 
that the vast state of the Congo has been formed without bloodshed, 
except at the cost of the cruel Arab slave-hunters, and of the not less 
cruel cannibals like Msiri or the Batetelas, that a thousand treaties have 
been signed without a gunshot, and that from the commencement the 
highest ideals of modern civilisation have been aimed at, and, con- 
sidering the stupendous difficulties of the task, practically attained in 
the administration. The standard of humanity and progress has 
been firmly planted in the midst of a population of thirty millions, 
the decadence of those millions has been arrested, peace exists where 
there was only slaughter and savagery, and prosperity is coming in 
the train of improved communications, and of the development of the 
natural resources of a most. promising region. In the history of 
Empires that of the Congo State is unique. It owes its origin to 
a royal conception, its creator has watched over its birth and develop- 
ment from afar, and every turn in its fortunes has been directed from 
Brussels. The achievement has been performed by a little nation 
chiefly remarkable for the great caution and reluctance to embark on 
adventures, that have not, however, prevented its industrial develop- 
ment being very steady and considerable; but in this, as in other 
matters, the Belgians have merely followed a course indicated and 
rendered easier for them by the enterprise of their sovereign. The 
world knows how Clive founded the Indian Empire, but it forgets 
the Englishmen who, in the preceding 150 years, paved the way for 
him. But on the Congo no division of honour is possible. The State 
created before our eyes and in accordance with a noble plan, is the 
sole work of King Leopold the Second. How excellent that. work 
has been, how promising is its future, may be gathered from a brief 
sketch of events during the twelve years from the Berlin Conference 
to the end of the last financial year of the Congo Government. 

In February, 1884, the British Government, pursuing an unworthy 
and craven policy in the Egyptian Soudan, sought to close the 
Western Gate of Central Africa to civilisation by a Convention with 
Portugal. The radical injustice of that Convention was not merely 
that it ignored, but that it nullified the good work done by the Congo 
International Association in the previous eight years, as the outcome 
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of the Brussels Geographical Conference of 1876. That Convention 
was opposed by the Governments of France and Germany, and a few 
months after signing it the same British Government withdrew from 
and denounced the arrangement. Prince Bismarck publicly stated 
that the object of the Congo Association was to found an independent 
state in Central Africa, and that Germany was favourable to the pro- 
ject. His next step was to win over the French Government to the 
idea of acting in co-operation with him for the regulation of African 
and Congo affairs, and when this preliminary difficulty had been 
overcome, the Powers were invited to take part in an International 
Conference at Berlin. 

The Powers during the Berlin Conference—November, 1884, to 
February, 1885—acknowledged the Independent State of the Congo, 
of which King Leopold, who had spent a million of his own private 
fortune in the preliminary measures, was proclaimed the first sovereign. 
The Belgian nation, true to their character, and with the timidity 
excusable in the weak, tied their ruler in his acceptance of the proud 
but responsible office. They would themselves have none of the 
adventure. As the extreme limit of concession they assented to their 
King, in his personal and individual capacity, becoming Sovereign of 
the Congo State. The arrangement effected on the threshold of the 
enterprise in 1885, when all was doubtful and problematical, remains 
unchanged to-day, although Belgium has had several opportunities 
of repairing the effects of her indecision. Leopold the Second is 
King of the Belgians, and he is also Sovereign of the Congo State. 
In his latter capacity he has made the Belgian nation, by one deed, 
his heir to the Congo, and by another he has given them the option 
of taking over the African territory within a period which does not 
expire till January, 1901. Yet ever cautious and calculating where 
boldness and confidence should be the order of the day, the Belgian 
people are neglecting, and thereby incurring the risk of losing, the 
prize which the efforts of their ruler have placed at their disposal. 

The Berlin Conference did nothing for the Congo State beyond 
giving it a being anda name. On the other hand it imposed upon 
it some onerous conditions: There was to be freedom of trade—an 
excellent principle, but not contributory to the State exchequer—it 
was to employ all its strength in the suppression of the slave trade— 
“a gigantic task, undertaken with the resources of pygmies,” as some 
one has said—and the navigation of the Congo was to be free to all the 
world without asingle toll. The sufficiently ample dimensions marked 
out for the State in the Conventional limits attached to the Berlin 
General Act had to be defined and regulated by subsequent negotia- 
tion with the neighbouring Powers. France attenuated the northern 
possessions of the State at every possible opportunity, but at length, 
in February, 1895, she was induced to waive in favour of Belgium 
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the right of pre-emption which the Congo Association had given her 
in April, 1884, over its possessions, at the moment when the Anglo- 
Portuguese Convention threatened that enterprise with extinction. 
The last Franco-Congolese convention enabled the Belgian Govern- 
ment to submit a law to the Chambers for the immediate taking over 
of the Congo, but as there was some reason to believe that the opinion 
of the country was not fully made up on the subject, and that the 
voting might not be unanimous as it should be in connection with a 
national undertaking, the projet de /oi was withdrawn. 

Four years after the meeting at Berlin it was found necessary to 
convene another conference of the Powers, held on this occasion at 
Brussels, under the presidency of Baron Lambermont, whose share in 
the success of the earlier conference had been very marked and 
brilliant. The chief object set before the new Conference was to 
devise means for the abolition of the Slave Trade in Central Africa, 
where at that moment—November, 1889—the iniquitous system had 
reached the height of its power, and whence every mail brought cruel 
tidings of human suffering and butchery. The State had then just 
come into collision with the leaders of the Arab razzias on the Upper 
Congo, and had recoiled at the first onset. The Station of Stanley 
Falls had been lost, a temporary and hollow truce was signed with 
Tippu Tip, and the bright prospect based on hope became clouded by 
the difficulties and heavy odds of stern reality. At that critical 
moment the Congo State turned to Europe for fresh authority and fuller 
powers, and the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference opened its session. 

The Conference lasted more than seven months, and it was not 
until July, 1890, that the General Act bearing the signatures of the 
Powers was agreed upon. It increased the obligations resting on the 
State ; its decisions, to which the Independent State was itself a party, 
made the task more onerous, but at the same time it sanctioned the 
necessary measures to give the State the revenue needed for the 
execution of its new programme. The Sixth Article of the Berlin 
Act had bound the States possessing sovereign rights in the Conven- 
tional basins of the Congo and Niger to do all they could to suppress 
the slave trade and to raise the moral and material condition of the 
Negro tribes. That in itself was no more than the expression of a 
generous wish, of a magnanimous intention. No one had attempted 
to give it any practical effect except the Sovereign of the Congo, and 
he had found by experience that the task was difficult of execution, 
and needed no small expenditure of blood and treasure. The treasure 
he had provided out of his own personal fortune, and if Belgium herself 
held back, there were still worthy representatives of the Walloon and 
Flemish races to give their services and their lives for the great cause 
to which their King had set his hand. But the sacrifice itself and the 
conditions under which it was made were too onerous to admit of the 
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continuance of the struggle without some modification of the terms, 
some enlargement of the powers conferred by the Berlin Act. At 
Brussels the lengthy provisions binding the State, together with the 
other signatories, to suppress razzias, to restrict the liquor traffic, to 
exclude firearms, and to establish the Postal Union, were coupled with 
the conferring of the right to levy an import duty-up to 10 per 
cent. That concession gave the State some revenue in the present 
and the promise of more in the future, but it should not be forgotten 
that whereas the Brussels Act was equally binding on all the signa- 
tories, it imposed a heavy duty on only one of them, and that was 
the Congo State. On its territory were installed the victorious 
Arabs, its nominal subjects were the victims of their raids, and the 
battle of civilisation had to be fought and won in Central Africa on 
its own unaided resources. Complete success in every respect has 
attended the task. The Arabs are annihilated, the slave trade is at 
an end in the valleys of the Congo and its affluents, nowhere else is 
the barrier against the spirit traffic so vigilantly guarded, and the 
3lue Banner with the Golden Star floats in triumph and in peace over 
the region that only six years ago was the scene of the worst horrors 
of the slave trade. The task has been done under our eyes and in a 
brief space of time, but who appreciates the merit of the triumph ? 

Fresh from the Brussels Conference the Congo State threw itself 
into the struggle with the Arabs. The backward step taken when 
Stanley Falls was seized by Rachid, was converted into a forward 
movement discreetly directed in its earlier stages towards the out- 
flanking of the Arabs on the Lomami and Aruwimi by the con- 
struction of fortified camps, and boldly executed in its later portion 
by the attack on the Arab strongholds of Kassongo and Nyangwe by 
Baron Dhanis. At the commencement of the struggle an experienced 
and unbiassed English missionary, long resident on the Congo, wrote: 
“So strongly placed are the Arabs, that it is impossible to say whether 
they or the State will win, but if the former, civilisation will be 
obliterated east of Stanley Pool.” Thanks to the skill and energy 
with which the campaign was conducted the triumph of the State was 
complete, and the downfall of the Arabs sounded the knell of the 
slave trade, of which they were the principal, and indeed the sole, 
promoters. 

The Arab campaign did not conclude the military perils that beset 
the nascent State. The Batetela contingent of the Public Force or 
native army of the Congo mutinied m January, 1897, while on the 
march to occupy the Lado district of the Upper Nile, and the episode, 
ushered in in characters of blood by the assassination of many Belgian 
officers, seemed to shake the recently-constructed edifice to its base. 
But if the ordeal was severe, the manner in which the authorities have 
triumphed over their adversaries and surmounted their difficulties, 
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furnishes clear evidence of the stability of their power. The Batetela 
mutineers have been overthrown in several signal encounters, a mere 
handful of fugitives still survive, and each mail brings news of their 
further dispersal. Even at the moment of its occurrence the blow 
from the Batetela mutiny was tempered by the success of the column 
under Commandant Chaltin in overthrowing the Dervishes at Redjaf 
and in establishing the State’s authority on the part of the Nile 
assigned to it by the Anglo-Congolese Convention of 1894. 

The triumphs of the Congo State have, however, been those of 
peace and not of war. With the exception of the operations named 
and the overthrow of the despotism of the savage Msiri, the State’s 
record is one of unbroken tranquillity. These wars, little in magni- 
tude but great in their consequences, were necessary for the suppression 
of the slave trade as well as for the legitimate assertion of the 
authority of the Congo Government. But their immediate conse- 
quence was the effective carrying out of the clauses in the Penal Code 
making all participation in the capture of slaves or in cannibalism a 
capital offence. That was the primary task, the initial step, in the 
establishment of civilisation in Central Africa, and of the credit for 
this the Congo State cannot be deprived. When this was done there 
remained the still more difficult task of saving the black races from 
the evils which civilisation brings in its train among an ignorant 
population incapable of self-control. The import of firearms had to 
be checked in order to prevent an untamed race indulging in inter- 
necine strife, or turning their weapons upon the mere handful of 
Europeans engaged in the task of regenerating the negroes. The 
necessary measures inspired by the double motives of self-preservation 
and the welfare of the blacks have been taken, and the State controls 
in the most complete and effectual manner the importation of all 
weapons and munitions of war. 

Nor has the success of the administration been less clear or decisive 
in its control of the liquor traffic. A few years ago the cry was 
raised of gin and the Congo, and it was asserted that the Congo State 
was encouraging, for its own benefit, the introduction of alcohol into 
Central Africa. This grave charge was made in ignorance of, or 
indifference to, the facts. Not one of the sovereign states on the east 
and west coasts of Africa had done more than, with the exception of 
Great Britain not one had done as much as, King Leopold to restrict 
the importation of spirit in every form, to prevent the blacks getting it 
in any form, and to make every European merchant above a certain 
point of the Congo account periodically to the State authorities for 
his stores and his sales. If the reader wishes to thoroughly under- 
stand this question, and how it has been dealt with, it must be 
borne in mind that the Congo Government had to deal with two 
distinct situations. It found in the Lower Congo a liquor trade 
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carried on by Portuguese, English, American, and other merchants, 
in actual existence. When, by its separate convention with Portugal, 
subsequent to the Berlin Conference, it obtained possession of Banana 
and Boma, it had no power to veto the liquor traffic on which 
foreign, but non-Delgian, traders flourished. It had to accept the 
situation, and to search for a remedy of any ensuing evils by striking 
the import with the heaviest possible duty. It began with a duty 
of 15 franes the hectolitre, and in 1895 this was raised to 25 francs, 
the highest duty levied on the west coast. 

If its hands were tied in the districts of the Lower Congo, the 
State was free to act on the upper river, and a Royal Decree of 16th 
July, 1890—one fortnight after the signature of the Brussels Act— 
prohibited the importation or the sale of spirits in the territories 
situated above the river Inkissi, which was practically the longitude 
of Leopoldville. In March, 1897, the line of prohibition was brought 
further west to the river Kwilu, and before the end of the same year 
it was again moved further west to the Mpozo, which is the river 
joining the Congo at Matadi, the starting point of the railway that 
has just been inaugurated. The significance of these measures lies 
in the fact that they excluded the whole of the railway from the 
sphere in which the spirit traffic subject to the heavy duty was tole- 
rated, and thus refuted the accusation that that line would be the 
means of demoralising the inhabitants of the Upper Congo. When 
it was said that the principal article carried by the line was alcohol, 
the railway company had no difficulty in showing that it formed no 
more than two per cent. of the goods traffic, and the answer of the 
State to the charge of demoralising the blacks with gin is the short 
but effective one that “ not gin alone,” but “all forms of spirit, wine, 
&ec.,” have never constituted more than 1} per cent. of the imports 
into the Congo State, that in 1897 they were only 1 per cent., and 
as regards quantity, the total of 1897 was 25 per cent. below that 
for 1895. Above the point of prohibition spirits and wines are sold 
subject to the strictest regulations and the severest penalties by 
licensed dealers for the use of Europeans alone. It is forbidden for 
a merchant to use alcohol for purposes of barter, or for a func- 
tionary to make any native a present of alcohol. Every three 
months the European dealer is required to render a detailed account 
of the quantities of spirit sold, and the names of the persons 
purchasing it. It is impossible to imagine greater vigilance or care 
in controlling the spirit traffic than has been shown by the Congo 
Government. 

The measures enumerated may be termed those undertaken in the 
name of civilization for the moral benefit of the black races of Central 
Africa. The suppression of the slave trade, the prevention and 
gradual extinction of that other terrible plague spot of Africa, canni- 
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balism, and the prohibition of the import of alcohol, are the three 
essential preliminaries in the onerous task which the Congo State has 
undertaken, and for which it merits the indulgent sympathy, and not 
the exacting criticism, of England, the great slave-freeing and 
colonial country, whose example its sovereign has steadily kept before 
him in all his plans. But necessary as are these measures, they 
form but the first, and perhaps the easier half, of the whole task. The 
moral development of the black races will be only partial, it may 
well happen that it will not even endure, if their material interests 
and necessities are not provided for with equal vigilance, skill, and 
success. The population of the Congo region, a state twenty-three 
times the size of Belgium, was at a moderate computation thirty 
millions, but peace and the removal of the decimating causes described 
will, before another generation has passed away, lead to an immense 
increase in the number of its inhabitants. The people are forbidden 
and will be strenuously prevented from preying or feeding upon 
one another, but new sources of supply, fresh avenues of employ- 
ment have to be created for them. They are to be raised to a higher 
level of existence, but there remain the hard essential conditions of 
life anywhere. The suppression of all the evils from which the black 
race has hitherto suffered might be dearly purchased if they brought 
in their train other evils less horrible in appearance, but not less fatal 
in the result. 

The negro is by character improvident and indifferent to the 
future. He will work well enough under clearly defined conditions, 
and, therefore, it is not strictly accurate to call him lazy. But at the 
same time he does not understand application, and his wants are so few 
that he objects to work longer than the comparatively short period 
needed to satisfy them. The Belgians on the Congo declare that 
this reluctance to labour is due to the harsh conditions under which: 
the blacks formerly worked, and to the uncertainty attending life 
itself, which might be terminated at any moment by Arab raids, 
tribal strife, the decree of the fetish doctor, or even the demand for 
food. ‘These conditions are now made reasonable and secure. It is 
not merely that the old perils have completely vanished wherever the 
authority of the State has been made effective, but the law has stepped 
in to render tyranny, a veiled slavery in the form of domestic servi- 
tude, and the neglect to pay the black labourer his proper wage, im- 
possible. In the law courts the negro enjoys a superior position to 
the European, so far as the matter relates to employed and employer, 
and what is more he is well aware of and fully appreciates his posi- 
tion. In the first period these privileges were confined to the districts 
of the Congo, because martial law had to prevail in the Upper 
region, where the State had to deal with open and concealed enemies, 
but in 1897 a decree was issued substituting civil for military law 
throughout the whole of Central Africa. 
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By this means the inviolability of contract has been established, 
and the black labourer knows by a simple arrangement of contract 
certificate and pay note, which has the currency of a banknote, the 
precise terms of his engagement. As all engagements include food 
the process is the simpler, and if the native is employed at a distance 
from home the employer is bound to send him back free of expense. 
There are other effective measures for the protection of the blacks, 
but these are the most striking. Having emancipated them, the 
Belgians are now engaged in the task of qualifying them for the 
position of citizens. The task is heavy and bristles with difficulties. 
It will not be accomplished in one, or perhaps even in two, generations, 
but so shrewd an observer as Livingstone saw no reason for doubting 
the eventual regeneration of the Hamitic races. There are those who 
doubt the sympathy of the Belgian officials with their work, who 
lose no chance of magnifying individual errors and bringing false 
charges against them, yet no one can go through the official records 
of the Congo State as I have done during the last six months, with- 
out rising from the task with a feeling of admiration for the noble 
work done by the handful of Belgian officers who have given their 
health and their lives to the practical realisation of their king’s 
work. The statement of one of them, the gifted Van Gele, who is 
about to resume as Vice-Governor his work on the Congo, to the effect 
that “to know the negro a little drives him from our sympathies, 
but to know him much draws him towards them,” is a faithful reflec- 
tion of the views with which the Government undertakes its task, and 
expects its agents to be animated. 

I could tell many anecdotes to show that the efforts made by the 
Belgians are appreciated by the blacks, and that devotion to a white 
master is a sentiment not more foreign to the Congo negro than to 
his kinsman in the West Indies or the Carolinas. The records of 
the various expeditions are full of incidents of devotion and heroism, 
of black men saving the lives of their white officers in the jungle or 
the ambuscade at the expense of theirown. But perhaps, none of them 
will interest the reader like the following: A Belgian officer had 
to leave his negro servant in a remote district of the Congo when 
he returned to Europe. After a short time the faithful black, sick 
from the separation, decided to rejoin his master by following him to 
Europe. He had no money, but he worked his way to the coast, 
where he engaged himself as cook ona steamer for Europe. The 
port of destination happened to be Marseilles, where the adventurous 
traveller landed without sixpence in his pocket. He took service in a 
restaurant, and he worked there until he had saved sufficient to buy 
his railway ticket for Brussels. He discovered and presented himself 
at the house of his old master more than twelve months after their 
separation on the Congo. He entered the room of the astonished 
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officer with the words, “ Here I am, master! come to find you. I 
could not live without you!’’ When the reader hears the work of 
the Congo State traduced and the honour and conduct of Belgian 
officers aspersed, this little anecdote, one of many other similar tributes, 
will plead for a charitable construction being placed on the alleged 
facts more potently than if I gave tables of statistics to establish the 
magnitude and the reality of the good work done by that State. 

Yet, to complete the account of what has been done, some statistics 
are necessary. In the first year of its existence the revenue of the 
State was less than £3,000. In 1897 it had risen to 9,183,560 
francs, or £367,334. These figures represent genuine home-produced 
revenue, and exclude all extraneous resources, such as the king’s 
subsidy, loans from the Belgian Government, &c. If the amount 
is satisfactory, still more so is the proportion it bears to expenditure. 
In 1886 it was represented by a decimal, and for many years the 
loudest Belgian critics of the Congo work were those who declared 
that it was hopeless to expect it to defray its own cost. But in 1897 
the revenue had reached 68 per cent. of the expenditure, although 
the latter had been increased by the Batetela operations, and the 
construction of telegraphs, among other heavy charges. The day is 
not far distant when there will be an absolute equilibrium between 
the expenditure of the Congo Government and the revenue of the 
Congo State, independent of all grants in aid. 

The arrival of that date will be hastened by the increased facilities 
for commerce provided by the construction of the railway to Stanley 
Pool, the point at which river navigation commences. The develop- 
ment of the Congo region has been hampered and hindered by the 
want of that railway, and every step taken for the development of 
the region above the Cataracts has been deprived of much of its 
utility by the fact that only the slow and costly transport by the 
carriage of goods on men’s backs was available. Only special articles, 
like caoutchoue and ivory, could, as a matter of fact, support the 
heavy charges of that mode of conveyance. Still, notwithstanding 
these difficulties, the exports of the Congo State rose from about 
£70,000 in 1886, to £600,000 in 1897. In face of these figures it 
is impossible for the most sceptical to maintain any longer that the 
Congo State represents a valueless possession. It has made remark- 
able progress, especially during the last five years, and as this was 
done without the railway it is reasonable to suppose that the rate of 
improvement will be accelerated rather than diminished by the pro- 
vision of more rapid and less costly means of communication. It is, 
however, to new sources of wealth, rather than to the exceptional 
increase of those existing, that the State authorities look for the 
desired improvement in the lot of the subject races as well as in the 
public revenue. The cultivation of coffee and cocoa on a large scale 
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has been commenced, and the hearty co-operation of the native chiefs 
has been gained by making them partners with the State on equal 
terms in the success of the undertaking. A sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to establish the success of this enterprise, but all the 
reports are favourable, and the dawn of the new century will probably 
see coffee, which at present holds a low place on the schedule, estab- 
lished as the principal export from the Congo. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show that in twelve short years 
a good and remarkable piece of administrative work, as well as a 
great task in the name of Humanity, has been performed on the 
Congo. What has been done, and still more, the spirit in which it 
has been done, is of good augury for the future. In Central Africa 
an era of extraordinary commercial and industrial activity and pros- 
perity, is about to commence. The difficulties that have delayed 
results are being gradually removed. The success of the one railway 
constructed in the face of great natural obstacles will encourage and 
simplify the construction of the other railways needed to supplement 
the defects of the river communications in the interior. It will not be 
long before the railway to Stanley Pool will have its successors to the 
Nile on the. one side, and Lake Tanganyika on the other. The 
mineral wealth of such provinces as Katanga, cannot be ignored, and 
will assuredly not be neglected. The development of the material 
resources of the Congo region, it may be confidently assumed, will not 
lag behind the efforts made in its moral interest. If the authorities 
of the Congo State—among whom the Secretary of State, Baron Van 
Eetvelde, deserves special recognition for the enlightened policy he 
has enforced during the whole of the period since the Berlin Con- 
ference—are striving hard to provide the black races on the Equator 
with a worthy destiny, and to clear them from the curse of centuries, 
no fear need be entertained that the search for new markets, the 
discovery of fresh avenues for trade, and superabundant population, 
will leave stagnant and untouched the resources of one of the most 
varied and productive portions of the globe. Nor is the outlook 
without interest for Great Britain. Over the heart of Africa waves 
the flag of a neutral and a Pacific State, pledged to the policy of “ the 
open door,” and performing, under onerous conditions, the common 
task of civilisation and Christendom. That is not a State to which 
Englishmen can refuse a tribute of recognition and admiration, nor 
can the British Government, if it looks abroad in Africa, wisely 
forfeit the sympathy and co-operation of the one other Government, 
within that continent, that has shaped its policy on the same lines as 
i's own, and that is seeking to fulfil, in its own smaller way, the 
mission that has fallen to its lot, by a sedulous regard for the principles 
that have established our own Colonial power. 

Demetrivs C. Bouiarr. 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OLD AGE 
PENSIONS. 


Tur Committee appointed two years ago to inquire into the subject 
of Old Age Pensions have at length made their Report, and provided 
some sound reading for Members of Parliament and others during the 
recess. Whatever attitude the advocates of State-aided pensions may 
eventually adopt, it is evident that for the present they can do nothing 
better than lay to heart the conclusions of the Committee, and 
endeavour to escape from them if they can. It will be impossible for 
them to gainsay the verdict. The issue submitted to the Committee 
was eminently one for experts to deal with, and there is no higher 
tribunal to which an appeal can be made. It is, perhaps, to be 
regretted that the issue was not made wider, so as to include the whole 
question of old-age destitution, but the verdict, so far as it goes, is 
complete and decisive, and is certain to leave its mark on public 
opinion. 

From the very outset, indeed, it was difficult to see how they could 
have come to any other conclusion than the one they have arrived at. 
They were asked to recommend, if possible, a scheme of State-subsidy 
which, while relieving old-age destitution, would at the same time 
encourage thrift. One does not need to be an expert in order to see 
that these two conditions are incompatible. To relieve destitution, 
more especially old-age destitution, is a very laudable object. So, 
also, is to encourage thrift. But to expect that one and the 
same machinery will attain both objects is surely to misunderstand 
human nature as it exists at the end of the nineteenth century. 
To say to a man, “I will give you a pension as soon as you reach 
the age of 65, on condition that you are poor enough,” is not 
the way to make him bestir himself so as to become independent of 
the pension. No doubt there are some individuals in this country 
whose sense of honour would be keen enough to make them scorn the 
proffered dole, and trust to self-reliance under such circumstances ; but 
to the average man—the man in the street—such a proposal would 
scarcely be wise. For most men necessity must ever be the spur of 
thrift. It might, therefore, easily have been foreseen that the task 
which Lord Rothschild’s Committee had set before them was to 
reconcile incompatibilities. They were asked to find a “ north-west 
passage ”’ which should avoid the banks and shoals of compulsion and 
old-age-endowment on the one hand, and the dead calms of /aissez- 


faire-ism on the other. Something had to be done to fulfil the bright 


promises made by so many supporters of the Government, and notably 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and so the vessel was equipped for the perilous 
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voyage, not, it may be presumed, without a considerable amount of 
misgiving on the part of some of the crew. 

The principle which underlay all the schemes which were considered 
by the Committee was necessarily to help only those persons who had 
helped themselves. Thrift was to be the test of merit, the term “ thrift”’ 
being employed in its narrowest personal sense. The man who had 
saved nothing would get nothing; so would the man who had saved 
too much. On this matter they could both join hands. The middle- 
man was to be the favoured pet, the man who was lucky enough to hit 
the bull’s-eye in the matter of thrift. For him the poor-laws were to 
be relaxed, and the rest of the nation overburdened with taxation. 
But who was this middle-man ? How should we be able to recognise 
him? Was he to be the man who belonged to a friendly society 
which provided sick-benefits? Would the savings-bank depositor 
come under this definition? Would the holder of a policy in an 
industrial assurance company ora collecting friendly society Would 
the man who had managed during his lifetime to do without poor-law 
relief? Would the man who had bought his own little cottage, or 
made a small investment in any other property? There was a 
charming and cheap unanimity about the sentiment that only the 
“deserving ’’ poor should be benefited, but when it came to a question 
of identification the evidence was so conflicting that the case broke 
down completely. 

The importance of securing the goodwill of the friendly societies 
was made a prominent point in the reference laid before the Com- 
mittee, and accordingly in most of the plans submitted to them, 
membership of a friendly society was the favourite qualification for 
the Government gift. But it was readily seen that the effect of this 
preferential treatment would be relatively to discourage other and 
equally meritorious forms of thrift, such as many of those above 
referred to, whilst in the practical working of any such scheme, State- 
subvention would mean at least some degree of State interference, and 
possibly State management, so that the object sought for would have 
to be largely sacrificed. The insolvency of many of the friendly 
societies was a point that could not be overlooked, and here was a 
serious dilemma for the subsidising State, for to withhold from a man 
a pension because his society was insolvent would be an act of hardship 
which public opinion would never tolerate, while, on the other hand, 
to continue the pension would probably mean putting a direct 
premium on bad management. The friendly societies themselves 
were said to be not averse to their members receiving the pension, and 
much was made of this condescension on their part, as if there were 
anything extraordinary in a body of men consenting to accept a 
Government gift ; but as soon as it became evident that the so-called 
gift was not a gift, but merely the consideration for parting with 
their independence, the friendly society witnesses changed their tone. 
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Why the Friendly Societies or Affiliated Orders should have such 
exceptional favour shown to them in this matter is not very clear. 
The ground to be covered does not belong to them, and any invasion 
of it cannot be a usurpation of their province. The benefits which 
they confer only extend to sickness and death. Provision for old age 
destitution is no man’s land, else why the present demand for it ? 
Nor is there any inherent virtue in making provision for oneself 
through a friendly society any more than through any other 
satisfactory medium that may present itself. If any selection is to be 
made of the methods of provision that lie open to the working-classes, 
the savings-bank is probably the most commendable. The amount 
saved is the outcome of natural effort, and it is always under the 
depositor’s control, and is not subject to the intricacies and incon- 
veniences which accompany all forms of associated thrift. But it is 
obvious that it would be extremely injudicious for any Government 
to draw an arbitrary line between the poor investor and the particular 
form of investment which he prefers or deems most suitable from his 
own individual knowledge. 

The Committee came, naturally enough, to the conclusion that the 
proposal to help only those who had helped themselves afforded no 
solution of the old age pension problem. Apart from the insur- 
mountable difficulties of detail, there was the one great fundamental 
objection that it only touched the middle ranks of the working-classes, 
and that, adjust it how they might, there would always be the grave 
anomaly of having the lower strata of society paying for those 
immediately above them. The logical outcome, therefore, of the 
Committee’s conclusions is to endorse the opinion of the late Henry 
George, viz., that if we are to lift the poor out of the slough of 
destitution we must start with the lowest strata. This, of course, 
would not be encouraging thrift. But the investigations of the 
Committee have clearly shown that the encouragement of thrift and 
the relief of destitution are objects which had better be kept separate, 
and that in trying to rescue the aged poor, virtue ought to be its own 
reward, leaving thrift to take care of itself. And what, after all, do 
we mean by the phrase, “ encouragement of thrift.”? The only way 
that I can see to encourage thrift is not to discourage it. Thrift is 
not a plant that can be made to grow the quicker by pulling and 
tugging at it from the top. It is quite sufficient if we prepare the 
soil. It is a hardy plant, and will not grow in too rich a soil, and its 
natural characteristics are independence and spontaneous growth. 

To attach so much importance to having a nest-egg saved in some 
shape or other does seem a paltry way of dealing with such a grave 
problem. It betrays a sad lack of appreciation of its real depth and 
significance. If our state of society were one in which everybody who 
wished to provide for the rainy day could do so, it might then be 
proper to measure the merit of different individuals by the amount of 
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their savings, although even then, to leave the rejected ones to their 
fate would scarcely accord with the tendency of modern notions, 
which is to temper justice with mercy. But we know that under our 
present economic conditions a large proportion cf the working- 
classes cannot save if they are to meet the ordinary obligations 
of citizens. If we fix the line of thrift at twenty shillings a 
week all the year round, it is probable that half the working 
men and nearly all the working-women fall below that line. How 
they manage to live at all is often a mystery, and by what- 
ever means they eke out a livelihood during their working years, 
their ultimate dependence upon the poor rate, if they survive, 
is almost a certainty. Yet it cannot be denied that these unfortunate 
people, in whatever sphere of industry they have moved, have been 
the means of producing much of the wealth which goes to enrich 
others, and that it is their numbers rather than their laziness or inefti- 
ciency which causes them to be so badly paid. It is not easy for any 
working-man or woman to reach sixty five without having benefited 
society in some shape or other. This is a point which was well 
illustrated by Mr. Rt. P. Hardy, one of the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee, who, when asked to define who the “ deserving poor ”’ were, 
replied that they were the aged poor. This definition may not be 
scientifically accurate, but it is at least practical, and to find a more 
accurate one would cost more time and trouble than it was worth. 
Without going into the details of how every aged person spent his or 
her life, it may be safe to assume that they have paid rent, rates, and 
taxes, that they have provided for their offspring, and discharged the 
usual obligations of citizenship, which for them were not light. To 
do this and to save money, is, as we have seen, impossible in the case 
of half the working population. Surely the former side of their 
character is as estimable and as worthy of encouragement as the 
latter, and yet the patent “ thrift’ schemes of Mr. Chamberlain and 
others of that ilk ignore its existence, and extol the social and civic 
virtues of the man who stints his family in order to scrape together a 
few pounds for himself. 

If the problem is to be touched at all, it must be considered in rela- 
tion to the laws which govern the distribution of wealth. It is no less 
true thatthe wealth of the country continues to increase by millions, than 
that the workhouse claims annually the wounded veterans of industry. 
That wealth they have largely helped to build up. By their toil, and 
even by their very presence, they have swelled the fortunes of ground 
landlords and capitalists, and made the value of land in towns go up 
by leaps and bounds. Would the price of ground rents in London 
be so high if it were not for the couple of millions of struggling poor, 
who are compelled to pay for shelter within its small area? Who will 
say that there is not a direct connection between these high rents and 
the inability of the poor people to make provision for old age. Not 
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to pursue this point too minutely, it is quite clear that the public, and 
a fortior’ the poorer portion of the public, have a claim upon this un- 
earned increment, which but for them would not exist, and which rises 
and falls in the exact proportion that they increase and diminish. To 
appropriate the increased value which the presence of the community 
confersupon land to such purposes as to the support of the aged poor, is 
by no means a novel idea. The taxation of land values for public 
purposes generally has found many strong advocates in recent years, 
and I have before me a statement showing that close on a hundred and 
forty assessing bodies in England, and sixty-three in Scotland, have 
asked for Parliamentary powers to enable them to make use of this 
form of raising money for local purposes. Whatever may be the 
merits of this method of taxation in a general way—and the advantages 
claimed for it are many— it is in the relief of old-age destitution 
that the principle would find its happiest and best application. 
Pensions raised in this manner would not be looked upon as degrad- 
ing to the needy recipients, who would be likely to regard them as a 
portion of the products of their own labour, diverted for a time from 
their benefit, and now returned to them in another form. Of the 
ability of landowners to bear the tax there cannot be the slightest 
doubt, and it is thought that a very moderate impost upon the annual 
value of the land (not the annual rental) would suffice to provide the 
necessary pension for every indigent aged person. 

Here then is a golden opportunity for those politicians who wish to 
deserve well of their country. ‘Old Age Pensions” and “ Taxation 
of Land Values” are two of the more prominent cries which one 
hears at election times from opposite political camps. What is wanted 
is a daring and dexterous statesman who will combine the two so as 
to read “ Old Age Pensions rid Taxation of Land Values.” Such a 
cry is surely well worth the attention of any party without a 
programme, and if rightly used would go far towards winning an 
election. 

One thing is certain, that the Report of the Committee has not 
disposed of the main question. It has only disposed of a technical 
side issue. The cry for better and more sympathetic treatment for the 
aged pocr is not likely to cease because a particular method of dealing 
with their case has been condemned by a body of experts. The 
workhouse system is felt to be too barbarous a method of discharging 
the nation’s duty to those who have served it in the ranks of labour, 
and the need of a substitute for it is becoming more and more 
admitted every day. <A radical, sweeping measure is what is wanted. 
Half-measures in this case are worse than useless. Canon Blackley’s 
scheme of providing for old age by compulsory payments between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five has at least the merit of covering the 
whole evil, even though in order to do that it should cover a great 
deal more. But the British public are not likely to have compulsion 
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in any shape if they know it, and therefore Canon Blackley’s scheme 
is outside the range of practical politics. The plan of Mr. Charles 
Booth—the universal endowment of old age—is more generally 
popular. There is a delightful simplicity and honesty about Mr. 
Booth’s scheme, which impresses one in its favour all at once. 
Everyone sees how the money is to be spent, whereas the incidence 
of the tax belongs to nobody in particular. It will no doubt for some 
time to come, furnish a resting-place for those who have been dis- 
appointed by the ill-fated proposals of Messrs. Chamberlain and Co. 

Sut it will only be a temporary resting-place to all appearance. 
To raise seventeen or eighteen millions of money by taxation every 
year in order that two millions of people may have a small pension, 
one half of whom would not require it, is too weighty a task for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to attempt. The peculiar merit claimed 
for such a scheme is that it makes no distinctions, and leaves no 
stigma behind it, but that is an advantage which would be very dearly 
bought at such a price. I fear that distinctions must exist if the evil 
is to be cured, but then a distinction does not necessarily imply 
a stigma. So long as we look at the surface of society, we are apt 
to attach a stigma to poverty and dependence, but we have only to 
look a little deeper in order to see the lesson will bear another inter- 
pretation. If we see economic causes at work continually widening 
the gulf between wealth and poverty, without any reference to 
individual merit or demerit, we cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that men are largely the creatures,and not the creators, of the cireum- 
stances in which we find them. 

I observe a tendency in some quarters to belittle the work of the 
Committee, to sneer at its conclusions, and to complain that its efforts 
are barren. This is surely ungrateful to a body of men who under- 
took an intricate public task, and discharged it to the best of their 
ability as specialists. If they have brought forward no real scheme 
of their own, they have at least rid the country of a swarm of spurious 
ones, and cleared the way for a purer and better understanding of the 
whole subject. The puny and pettifogging ideas of forcing thrift 
by means of doles and grants to individuals must give place to broad, 
liberal conceptions of the extent and character of England’s great 
social uleer—pauperism. The more the problem is examined in all its 
bearings, the more it will appear that pauperism is only a phase of 
economic disorder—a symptom, in fact, of a deeper-seated disease, and 
that our success in battling with it will depend upon the degree in 
which we so regard it, and on our practically excluding as a factor in 
the case all idea of personal responsibility. And if the Committee 
have by their Report exploded those thrift-bubbles and air-castles on 
which we had built our hopes, and opened our eyes to the truth, who 
shall say that their efforts are barren ? 





Tuomas ScaNLon. 
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Ar the City of Newcastle, on the 14th of June ult., a Newfoundland 
dog was seen by the police walking alone, and, apparently (they 
allege), in pain; they seized, killed, and cremated him, not even seek- 
ing to inquire where his home and his friends might be. When 
nothing remained but his ashes, they learned that he was a dog of 
great value, and highly prized by his owners. 

On August 24th, in the Brompton Road, a Collie dog, unmuzzled, 
was seen running at great speed, followed by a yelling crowd of men 
and boys; he snapped “ viciously,” says the report, at a youth; 
a gentleman felled him with a stick; he was subsequently killed. 
The press reports headed their paragraphs “ Mad Dog,’’ though they 
stated that “the dog had every appearance of being well-cared for 
and healthy ”’; the press in its sapiency does not perceive that this is 
a contradiction in terms, and does not either pause to reflect that a 
rabid dog never goes at great speed, in point of fact never runs, but 
slinks along at a slow, monotonous trot, indicative of its extreme dis- 
comfort and distress. 

Poor Collie! however well he may be treated, life in a city or a 
town is a terror and an anguish to him. Bold as he is on his own 
moors or hills, he is the most nervous of creatures in the harassing 
noise and bustle of the streets. He is not made for them, he is made 
for the wind-tossed heather, the wide fells, the steep crags, the homely 
cot shared with his shepherd, the rough, rude, stormy weather, the star- 
less nights of gloom when his ewes are lost. These have no power to 
daunt him; but the streets!-—the cruel streets! If he lose his 
master in a city, or get out alone on a busy thoroughfare, he is easily 
frightened ; a sudden shout or a rough gesture terrifies him; then he 
begins to run, which is, indeed, most natural; alien hands snatch at 
him, then he snaps; again, what more natural? Is it not the 
instinct of every creature to defend itself? Then the brute in broad- 
cloth with a walking-stick strikes him over the head; the horrible 
roaring street swims in blood before his eyes; he falls; hands more 
cruel than any talons of lion or of puma seize his beautiful golden 
ruff; he is a “mad dog”; some one sends a paragraph to the 
newspapers, and the clerks of the Board of Agriculture add another 
item to their statistics of rabies, and of the dangers of the streets. 
C’est comme cela qu’on écrit l’histoire des chiens! 

Dogs suffer from many sad strokes of fate; but none hurt them 
more than the extraordinary idiotey and muddle-headedness which 
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are shown by all official persons dealing with them. In the pen- 
ultimate Conservative administration there was a muzzling craze, 
virulent, though limited to cities ; during this period a poor little 
skye terrier, let out for a morning run by itself, with a muzzle on, 
was, for no earthly reason, beaten to death by policemen where it 
was resting on the steps of a house in Portland Place. I investi- 
gated that case, being in England at the time, and I spoke to three 
ministers whom I knew about it. Two pooh-poohed the matter— 
it was beneath their dignity; the third, « Cabinet Minister, said he 
would make enquiries, did so, and informed me that he had come to 
the conclusion that it was not a case for censure, because the mistress 
of the poor little dog was a person of very light character, a kept 
woman in point of fact, and her testimony as to the dog’s health 
could not, therefore, be regarded as trustworthy! I objected that, 
however shocking might be the morals of the lady, they could 
not affect the fact that the police had brutally clubbed to death 
a terrier lying peaceably on the top of some steps, and who, half-an- 
hour before, had been drinking milk at his mistress’s breakfast- 
table. 

My friend, though usually a man of great perspicuity, logic, and 
good sense, had cantered off on that hobby-horse of morality which 
the Briton loves so dearly to bestride, and the murder of the inno- 
cent little skye went unavenged, though there were several witnesses, 
besides his owner, to his perfect sanity. 

In the last administration I had a correspondence upon rabies and 
dog-laws with another English Cabinet Minister; the latter tri- 
umphantly cited the case of a lady,a friend of his, whose dog, a 
dachshund, had, that very morning on which he was writing to me, 
gone suddenly mad as she walked with him in Hyde Park, and 
being carried home by her servant and set down in the dining-room, 
careered wildly round and round the room, and died in half-an-hour, 
shrieking. 

I pointed out that this case could not possibly have been rabies, 
which is a slowly-incubating and slowly-destroying disease ; that 
it had possibly been poison, but more probably colic; that I had 
indeed known such a case myself of sudden agony and death, where 
the dog had swallowed a stone too large to be passed. But these 
practical suggestions found no favour in the Right Honourable mind, 
and I have no doubt that this proof of rabies suddenly attacking a 
dachshund in Hyde Park, and killing him half-an-hour later in a 
dining-room, has been adduced to deputations, County Councils, 
and Royal Commissions, ever since. 

It is this terrrible density, this utterly illogical muddleheadness, 
which is so perverse a foe to dogs. The blundering stupidity of 
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Llewellyn, when, without any investigation, or any glimmer of common 
sense, he slew Gelert because there was some blood on the floor, seems 
to possess all those who hold the destinies of dogs in their hands. 

When we know that in some Devon villages the dogs taken by the 
police are sent to the butcher to be killed ; that in some Sussex towns 
they are poisoned, and there, for economy’s sake, so little poison is 
used that they are tortured for many hours; that in the misnamed 
Homes, Refuges and Shelters, dogs of value and beauty disappear, being 
sold before those who lose them can learn where they are, and that 
these absolutely illegitimate sales are treated as valid by magistrates, 
so that the defrauded owner loses his dog for ever; when we know 
that several of the loveliest districts of England, such as the country 
around Malvern, resound day and night with the piteous screams 
and moans of hundreds of dogs tied up night and day, tor month 
after month, in consequence of the muzzling order; when we see the 
sheep-dog made miserable and useless by the muzzle, while the 
sporting dog of all species is allowed free, to gain the votes of the 
sporting community ; when we know that the police who batter to 
death dogs declared subsequently, by post-mortem examination, to 
have been completely healthy, as was the case with the poor little 
frightened fox-terrier at Banstead the other day, are never punished 
even by dismissal, the reader will surely admit that such a shocking 
state of unbridled cruelty, lawless and yet legalised, should be at 
once ended. Yet if the Walter Long Dog Bill, put aside last 
session, but still hanging over the country, ever pass into law, it is 
such a condition of things as this which will be perpetuated, and 
made still worse. Will the country submit ? There is also another 
invention of Mr. Long’s which is so gross that I should have thought 

{nglishmen to a man would have scouted it; for many who are 
indifferent to animals are very keen about property. 

I mean the prohibition to bring any dog into Great Britain from 
the Continent. It astonishes me that this invasion of private rights 
and private judgment did not meet with instant and universal rejec- 
tion. It is as ridiculous as it is insolent to dictate to persons, in their 
sober senses, and capable of paying their way, whether they shall or 
shall not be accompanied in their travels by a dog. 

On the 7th of this September, at Southampton, Colonel Thorne, of 
Wolverhampton, is fined £10 and costs for having landed in England 
from the Continent a French poodle, his property! Can anything 
be more ludicrous and intolerable? This gentleman is a magistrate’s 
clerk as well as a retired officer; yet he is not supposed capable of 
judging whether a poodle he has purchased is in good health or not! 
I trust that he has not paid, and will not pay the £10: he should 
leave the Board of Agriculture the disgrace of distraining for it. 
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Such prosecutions as these are outrages to common-sense and indi- 
vidual freedom." 

Moreover, this folly causes the very greatest annoyance to the 
many persons who live half the year in England and half the year 
on the Continent, and are accustomed to have their dogs with them 
in each of their homes. Persons of influence may, I believe, get a 
pass or permit for their dogs; but why are we to have the humilia- 
tion of suing as a favour for that which is one of our clearest rights ? 
Besides, this pass or permit is only given to people influential and 
highly recommended. A poor man, or an obscure person, would 
have no means of obtaining one. For this is one of the most odious 
features of such meddling mischief: that whilst it irritates and 
annoys the man of fortune, it utterly crushes the poor man. The 
rich, however much provoked and unjustly tormented, can find some 
remedy; he can s’en tirer par la bourse in this, as in most other 
matters; the poor are entirely helpless. One of the fines which 
these inspectors so airily demand, and these magistrates so gaily 
enforce, ruin him, take away his and his family’s bread. It greatly 
annoys the gentleman to pay £20; but it wholly beggars the labour- 
ing man to pay 20s. 

There are great numbers of poor people, workpeople, peasants, 
cottagers, small shopkeepers, people who get their livelihood with 
effort, who yet can give a dog a pleasant home if he have but scanty 
fare; indeed, in such homes a dog was often happier than in mansions 
and palaces, for he was freer. But the tax, the fine, the miserable 
muzzling law, put an end to the kindly companionship of the dog and 
the poor man’s children ; their play on the village green is over; for 
Spot or Vie to sleep on the stones before the door is a crime ; to trot 
about in the sun and the rain is an offence, one to be expiated by 
death. Summonses pour upon the poor bread-winner; he is 
frightened, he has so very few coins to spend, and none to spare; he 
is sorry, but what can he do? He lovesthe old dog who has watched 
by every new baby’s cradle, but what can he do? Through the heavy 
tears in his tired eyes he sees his old friend dragged away with a cord 
round his neck by a policeman, and he takes ten shillings out of his 
bare till to go and pay a fine levied, because the dog was loose last 
week on the common—the dog who is being dragged to his death. 

Ah, my lords and gentlemen who have the making of the laws and 
by-laws! I should like to have the making of your punishment. For 
there is nothing so cruel as cowardice, and it is cowardice of the worst 
and most contemptible kind, which legislation, at once tyrannical and 
trivial, is now teaching from the Land’s End to the Giant’s Causeway. 

(1) The comical plea of the prosecution in this case is that there is great increase of 
rabies in France. Indeed! And they are always telling us that Pasteur has made 
rabies a thing of the past ! 
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It is less injurious to any person to run the risk of a malady than 
to live in a perpetual state of terror of it. 

As regards rabies, it is so extremely rare that, except as wilfully 
produced in the laboratories of experimental scientists, not one person 
in ten millions has ever seen acase. Of course, such supposititious cases 
as that of the Newcastle Newfoundland, and the Brompton Collie, 
cannot count for an instant with any sane being. 

I have been surrounded by dogs from infancy, I have always had 
them as friends and companions, and many dogs of the peasantry, 
neglected and ill-fed, come to my gates fora meal twiceaday. I 
have never known of any rea/ case of rabies; though I have known 
of three cases in which dogs were considered to be suffering from 
rabies, and all three I took care of, and they recovered entirely, and, 
like the children in fairy-tales, lived happily ever afterwards. 

A person learned on the subject of swine said the other day that 
vast numbers of these animals are killed by order of Inspectors, 
because judged to be suffering from swine-fever, when they are in 
reality only suffering from neglect and want of cleanliness and 
proper food, and might soon recover ; a similar error destroys hundreds 
of dogs, and chronicles, falsely, hundreds of cases of rabies. The 
swine will probably have their wrongs righted, because they are 
edible ; and farmers are so irritated by the interference with them, 
that, in many instances, they are leaving off keeping pigs; and the 
public will suffer. But who will save the dogs? ‘The electorate 
can, if it will. 1 venture to believe that the fines, torments, seizures, 
meddling, and cruelties to which the British Nation is subjected at 
the dictation of an obscure and minor Member of the present Govern- 
ment, would not have been supported for six months by the Parlia- 
ment which refused the Ship Money. 

Dogs at all times have too little freedom; with these regulations 
they have none. The great majority of dog-ow~rs in Great Britain 
are at all times too frequently indifferent to their dogs; and chain 
up even puppies in a manner which is more worthy of the treadmill 
than many a crime that is punished by it. If they were not thus 
indifferent, the term which Mr. Walter Long would have passed in 
office would have been numbered by weeks. ‘True, there is a very 
angry sentiment in the country, a constantly growing contempt and 
irritation at domestic legislation, which the young politicians and the 


old millionaires who run after Mr. Balfour’s bicycle are too blind to 


perceive. But it is not as strong and as outspoken as such anger 
would have been in an earlier time, because fondness for animals, and 
intolerance of State meddling are both unhappily decreasing ; toler- 
ance of canicide comes from tolerance of liberticide. Men who are 
wholly indifferent to dogs themselves should be alarmed at the 
tendencies exhibited in a Government which is thus tyrannical, trivial, 
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and mischievously cruel ; and which takes the police away from their 
proper duties of preventing crime, to make of them the spies and 
persecutors of an honest and harmless community. It is always con- 
sidered most necessary that the police should be respected by the public. 
Who can respect a brute kicking and beating to death a poor little 
spaniel, and dragging a puppy out of the arms of crying little chil- 
dren, forcing arsenic down a retriever’s throat, and dragging before a 
magistrate a poor charwoman because her terrier in her absence ran 
out with her little boy and his hoop ? 

‘Govern me as little as you can,” says Herbert Spencer: and all 
pressure of government is bad, and irritates the body-politic as an 
ill-fitting curb irritates the best-tempered horse; but this madness of 
the Board of Agriculture is not even bad government: it is meddle- 
some espionage, and intolerable interference with civic liberty ; it is 
a portion of that oppressive State Socialism which the present 
administration mixes up so oddly with its rampant Imperialism, and 
the nagging Radicalism which it is pleased to call Conservatism. 
Three years ago, in the pages of this Review, Mr. Lilly quoted with 
eulogy a then recent speech of Lord Salisbury’s, which declared that 
“it is the improvement of the daily life of the struggling millions, 
and the diminution of their sorrows, which is the task, the blessed 
task, which Parliaments are called into existence to perform ! ”’ 

Brave words indeed! How they would comfort the poor char- 
woman fined ten shillings because her little dog ran down the street 
after her little boy and his hoop! 

Ouipa. 
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THosk who usually deal with the evils of intemperance pay elaborate 
and almost exclusive attention to what traders do or may do, but 
cannot be said to study with any care what drunkards are doing. 
Infinite pains are taken to hedge in the trader; hardly any are 
bestowed on the idea of hedging in the common drunkard. A 
remarkable illustration of this is afforded by the present Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the licensing laws. Day after day numerous 
witnesses have discussed alternative expedients without end for 
regulating and limiting the sale of drink. It seems all but assumed 
that trade in drink is the sole provocative cause of drunkenness, and 
that drunkards themselves have as little to say to it as straws have to 
the current they float upon. 

Not unnaturally some of those who are practically familiar with 
conditions of life amongst the poor in large cities, feel that common 
drunkards are escaping that careful attention which their mischievous 
energies urgently demand. This paper is written with a deep con- 
viction that such an attitude on the part of the public is an untold 
evil for the suffering poor, who can so rarely advertize their own 
grievances. It is written with an earnest persuasion, kindled by 
many years of enforced observation of what habitual drunkenness 
means in depressed areas of city life, that the time has come to single 
out many cases of aggravated drunken mischief now unnoticed by the 
law, and transfer them to our catalogue of statutable crimes ; without, 
at the same time, either relaxing our vigilance as to the trade, or our 
Christian zeal in using kindly and moral influences to help the weak. 

Now, what is the effect and meaning of transferring to the list of 
crimes species of conduct not previously so treated? The most recent 
great example of such a transfer is the case of child neglect, “ calcu- 
lated to cause unnecessary suffering.” Conduct of that kind, after 
having been left for generations to be restrained by moral influences 
alone, has, since 1894, been created a crime according to law. The 
meaning and effect of the change is this: persons who pursue the 
species of conduct so transferred become liable to arrest of body, and 
to punishment of Jo? by imprisonment, either directly or in default 
of paying a fine. That is the essence of criminal remedies. Civil 
remedies end with seizure of goods. ‘Therefore, the very rich who 
would not miss what was seized, and the very poor who possess 
nothing to be seized, may be looked on as practically exempt from 
personal punishment for their wrong doing, wherever criminal reme- 
dies are not permitted. 

VOL, XIV. N.S, RR 
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At present, drunkenness in streets or on licensed premises is 
almost the only instance of drunkenness where criminal procedure 
is permitted. But, unless perhaps the case of being drunk in bed, 
it would be difficult to pick out any example of drunkenness which, 
however much of a nuisance it may be, inflicts less direct injury on 
other people than street drunkenness. Sober persons, or a policeman, 
are nearly always by-standing, who would prevent the drunkard from 
injuring any helpless persons on the spot; and we rarely hear that 
the drunken man in the street hurts any one. On the other hand, it 
is easy to pick out cases where drunkenness directly and cruelly 
injures the helpless, or places sober and unoffending persons in a 
position of unjust disadvantage as compared with the drunkard; but 
to do so one must study drunkenness beyond the limits of the street 
and tavern, and in circumstance which at present the law overlooks. 

It will be found that off the streets, the large class of idle and 
habitual inebriates, those self-indulgent delinquents who constitute 
the backbone of the drink problem, who, as a consequence of their 
drunken sloth, rarely have any goods to be seized, are in practice 
impregnable. against existing law. No sober citizen in the country 
occupies such a: vantage ground against aggrieved persons as the 
habitual drunkard is allowed to occupy. The common drunkard -is 
insensible to moral influences, he can defy civil proceedings, and 
criminal procedure is not permitted against: him in case of the more 
serious injuries which he inflicts. 

Perhaps ofall those injuries the most grievous and wide-spread- 
ing mischief»which common drunkards commit with impunity, is 
wilfully damaging, or misappropriating for drink, those kinds of 
property upon which, in humble life, family maintenance depends. ‘A 
blow or two in the face, although law interferes to prevent such 
violence.to persons, cannot possibly work the same hopeless ruin as 
that consequent: on the drunkard’s habit of selling for drink’ his 
child’s clothes or his wife’s utensils or materials; and yet, in these 
cases, the law at present declines to interfere. At present a married 
woman, rich or poor, is competent to own separate property ; but The 
Married Woman’s Property Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Vic., cap. 75, 
sec. 12), prohibits her from using any criminal remedy during co- 
habitation, in order to protect it. The English statute—The Summary 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895—so far from affording 
protection during cohabitation, provides that any protecting order 
under it shall become void in case cohabitation is resumed. While 
the Irish Act, 28 Vic., cap. 43, only offers a wife such protection 
as it provides for her separate property, upon conditions that there 
has been voluntary desertion of her by her husband; and husbands 
do not desert wives on whose exertions they can live in drunken 
idleness. 
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The result of this is that wives in the upper classes, whose husbands 
usually are men of property, are in a position, by means of civil pro- 
ceedings, to enforce compensation for articles belonging to them which 
a husband misappropriates or wrongfully destroys, even during 
cohabitation. But wives in the humbler classes, in whose case civil 
procedure would be a mockery, have absolutely no effective legal 
remedy against such damage or misappropriation by drunken hus- 
bands; and yet for every purpose of life, the mangle or sewing- 
machine by which an humble and industrious mother earns bread for 
her children, is far more in need of being protected than the diamonds 
of a duchess. 

The technical distinction of separate property can hardly, however, 

be accepted as the sole one on which to base remedial legislation in this 
matter, even though it is useful in illustrating the subject. It might 
become a complicated question of law to determine when, or under what 
circumstances, any particular article in a household could become the 
separate property of a married woman residing with her husband, 
even if he were an idle drunkard, and even if the article had been 
purchased out of her personal earnings, The Recorder of Dublin is 
reported, in the Herald of 19th March, 1897, to have declared that : 
‘* When husband and wife are going on together, all the earnings of 
the household are the property of the husband.” 
_ But we cannot live by legal technicalities alone. Common-sense 
should recognise that husband, wife, and child—in other words, the 
family jointly—have a vital claim. upon certain easily specified articles, 
which it is against the public interest to allow either parent to mis- 
appropriate for drunken purposes from the others who are concerned. 
No one is likely to be listened to who would argue that it, is 
expedient. for the community that either wife or husband, in order 
to procure the means of getting drunk, should have a recognised 
right to strip the children’s shoes off, or to pawn anything by which 
the sober parent earns bread for them. And no one acquainted 
with the slums. can pretend that the cruel wrong is trifling, which at 
present, in case after case, is caused by this species. of unpunished 
drunken wrong-doing. 

Take the following typical cases, most of which have come within 
the writer’s personal knowledge as a magistrate’s clerk, and with 
reference to which he is assured by clergymen, and others who know 
the poor, that similar cases are common. 

“*(1.) Recently, some friends procured a mangle for a poor woman whose 
husband had lost employment through drunkenness. When his wife began to 
earn, he insisted on having money from her for drink, and, upon her refusal to 


give it, he, without any threat or violence to her person, smashed her mangle 
with a crowbar, and she had no redress. 


**(2.) Not long ago,a young girl was sent home on her discharge from an 
industrial school with an outfit of three suits of clothes. Notwithstanding her 
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mother's protest, her father sold the clothes and got drunk ; but the law has no 
penalty for such an act by a parent. 

“(3) A young woman, a milliner, married a certain man by whom she had a 
daughter. He took to drink, pawned whatever he could, and then went away, 
leaving wife and child destitute. Eight years elapsed, during which the wife got 
into good employment, and had rooms with her own furniture. He then returned 
to Dublin, and they made friends ; but before long he again began to drink and 
dispose of her goods. She applied at the police court for a protection order as, she 
said, a friend of hers had got one in England. She was informed, in reply, that 
she could not get one in Ireland unless her husband deserted her anew, and she 
and her child were again at his mercy. 

“*(4) The same day a poorer woman came seeking redress against her drunken 
mate, who would not work, and who was selling whatever he could lay hands on 
in the home. She was told that unless he deserted her she could get no protection 
order for her earnings in Ireland. She began to ery, saying, ‘ He is too clever to 
desert me; where would he get anything to eat?’ 

**(5) The same week, another mother asked for a summons against her 
husband for smashing household articles she had bought out of her earnings, 
because she would not give him drink. One article was a clock she had just paid 
for at a shilling a week, until 19s. was paid. But a summons is a criminal 
remedy, and she was informed that nv married woman can use a criminal remedy 
to protect her separate property so long as her husband lives with her, and she went 
away unaided in her trouble. 

“(6) A lady, whose husband was ruining himself and his family through drink, 
said her friends had subscribed a sum to enable her to earn a livelihood, but 
would not give it to her unless she got a protection order for it. When told 
that she could get no such order in Ireland until her husband deserted her, she 
burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘ Will God give me no chance of doing something for 
my children ?°” 

(7) A newsvending woman asked a summons against an idle, drunken 
husband, who watched her little lads, and, after the papers were sold, took their 
coppers from them for drink for himself. She was told that the law gives a 
drunken idle father the same right to appropriate his child’s earnings which it 
gives to the sober and decent father. 

“(8) A workman, coming home at dinner hour, found no dinner ready, his 
wife lying drunk, and boots, which he had bought for the children the day before, 
had disappeared, having been taken off by the drunken mother. He came, fulk 
of anger, to the court for a summons (as he put it) against his wife for stealing the 
bocts. He was told that the law gave no such summons against the wife whom, 
at marriage, he endowed with his goods. I saw that man sit down and cry in 
passionate despair. 

««(9) A Chief Police Officer, on his way to Mass on a Sunday morning, saw a 
woman with a child beside her on her knees praying for curses on a certain house. 
It appeared her husband had got at her earnings on the night before, and leaving 
her and the child to manage as they could, had gone on a spree in the house in 
question. The law has no penalty for this act of carrying off what a wife earns.” 


A provision such as that which follows would give some practical 
help to such aggrieved persons. 


Protection for a Sober Purent against a Drunken or Idle Parent. 


On application of any wife, and on proof that her husband is (w) habitually 
intemperate and drunk, or (b) that he habitually fails, without reasonable excuse, 
to provide due maintenance for her and for their children, whom he is liable to 
maintain, or (c) that he habitually and unlawfully assaults her or them, a Court 


yuav grant to her an order pro‘ecting 
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1. Her earnings or separate property. 

2, Anything she has purchased or directed to be purchased by the same. 

3. The wearing apparel and school requirements of her children or step- 
children, and their earnings, if any. [For example, earnings of news 
be vs. | 

1. Tools, instruments, appliances, materials, or anything entrusted to her, 
and not to her husband. 

5. Furniture, bedding, and other articles in use, as household necessaries, 
in the home. 

If a husband or any other person wilfully. or while under the influence of 
drink, takes away or keeps or damages anything so protected without the wife’s 
consent, the person so offending shall, on her complaint, be liable to the same 
procedure and punishment as if he had committed a common assault on her. 
[I.e. she can get a summons for a shilling and have him imprisoned or fined.] 

In like manner, but only on proof that a wife is habitually intemperate and 
drunk, a husband may procure a like protection order, with similar consequences, 
for 

1. Furniture, bedding, and other articles in use as household necessaries in 
the home. 
2. The wearing apparel or school requirements of children or step-children 
and their earnings, if any. 
3. Tools, instruments, appliances, materials, or anything under his control, 
and not entrusted to his wife. 


In suggesting this provision the writer does not pretend to hit upon 
the most perfect one. No doubt experts may improve on it. The 
point pressed is that a grievous and wide-reaching case of drunken 
mischief has been demonstrated ; and the law at present neither pro- 
vides protection for the injured persons, nor restraining punishment 
to make the drunkard who inflicts the injuries a deterrent example to 
his class. It seems rather cruel towards the poor that such a matter 
should be neglected as it is by the legislature. 

There is an intimate connection between the drink and the neglected 
child questions. Habitual drunkenness is a potent factor of such 
neglect, and in this direction oceurs another overlooked and pressing 
occasion to hedge in the drunkard by criminal procedure calculated to 
deter him. At present, too often the despairing struggle of the un- 
aided sober parent against the drunken parent ends in both becoming 
intemperate. 

In one slum school, the manager of which is known to the writer, 
there is an average daily attendance of 60 children, representing 72 
families. In the case of 40 families both parents, and one parent in each 
of 29 of the remaining families, are habitual drunkards. The writer 
asked his informant what he meant by “habitual drunkard.” “I 
mean,” was the reply, “ by habitual drunkard, one who drinks when- 
ever it is possible, either by means of his own or children’s earnings, 
or by converting anything convertible into drink, down to an old bird- 
cage, which bought a pint of porter. I have seen some of these 
mothers with their children under the influence of drink as well as 
themselves.” In such circumstances it often becomes necessary to 
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rescue the children, and send them, on various technical grounds, to 
an industrial school ; and when that is done, the law at present allows 
the drunken parents to go scot free, thus creating for them the mis- 
chievous advantage of profiting by their own misconduct. 

It is true the law declares that they shall be obliged to contribute 
towards the maintenance of children so rescued ; but the only means 
in Ireland, and almost the only means in England, of enforcing 
that obligation, are Civil proceedings, which, as already stated, must 
be abortive against inebriates who so rarely have any goods which 
could be seized. Report after report of Inspectors, and of Depart- 
mental Committees of Inquiry, have pointed out the evils of this 
immunity for parents who will drink and will not work, and urged 
the need of criminal procedure against them. The question is past 
argument. Australia, Canada, and other countries have acted in 
the matter. In the United Kingdom, almost alone, is habitual drunk- 
enness legislatively encouraged by relieving drunkards of the sup- 
port of their own children, without, when that is done, any effectual 
attempt to punish or even inconvenience the self-indulgent inebriate 
who dislikes sober work. Is there not much reason to believe that a 
change in the law, which would subject such wrong-doers to a peremp- 
tory criminal procedure in order to enforce their obligations to their 
own children, would do more to favour sobriety than such expedients 
as obliging sham travellers to go three miles further before relieving 
their sham wants. 

Next, take the important relation of employer and employed, 
which affects such an enormous section of the community. <A very 
little examination will show that the drunkard’s present legal posi- 
tion is calculated to encourage instead of to restrain them; and 
for the same reason already harped on, viz., that the law of England 
and Ireland relies tco exclusively on Civil procedure when drunken- 
ness is in question. 

Here are some typical cases : 

A gentleman had illness in his house and discovered his servant 
very drunk and noisy downstairs. He told her she should quit the 
place, and she replied with abuse. In mercy to the invalid he 
offered her some money to go quietly, but she demanded more. He 
asked a passing constable to take charge of her, but was informed 
that the constable could not remove her from private premises. 
Finally she was coaxed to take excessive wages, with which she 
departed in a cab. 

The other day a gentleman found his butler drunk and quarrel- 
some. He, too, called a constable, who said he had no power to 
interfere. The master then drove to his solicitor, who said: “ Of 
course, you are entitled to put the man out by force, or have it done ; 
but then you are a mark for a speculative action, and you could not 
recover any costs, even if you won the suit, as the man is probably a 
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pauper. You would also be entitled to refuse payment of any current 
wages due; but,if you take my advice, the least troublesome course is to 
wait till he becomes quiet and pay him up to date and get rid of him.” 

In some trades, such as tailoring, when a rush of work comes, the 
risk has to be run of taking on men who drink. In such cases a 
workman may be, and has often been, found drunk beside materials 
which his drunkenness has spoiled ; and, civil proceedings under the 
Employers’ and Workmen’s Act being futile, he cannot be made an 
example of to discourage such conduct. 

So far as employers go, they, in the majority of cases, defend them- 
selves by dismissal—in industries where employment is permanent 
and regular. They hardly ever seek redress under the Employers’ 
and Workmen’s Act. During 1897, in Liverpool, that great in- 
dustrial centre, there were only fourteen applications under the 
Employers’ and Workmen’s Act, 1875, most of which were probably 
against employers and not by them. It cannot but be a disaster to 
the community that dismissal should be exclusively relied on by the 
employing class, because of necessity it drives the drunkard again 
and again back to live on the exertions of his wife. Instead of 
becoming an example of personal punishment to his class, he becomes 
an example of how a man can take drink himself and let his wife takethe 
consequences—and a worse example for the slums could not possibly 
be devised. 

Here, again, there is grave occasion to create a discretion to treat 
the drunken default of workmen in many cases as a crime, subject 
to criminal procedure. For example, it might reasonably be enacted 
that a constable, at the request of an employer, should be required 
to remove from his premises any drunken servant; and that such 
servant should be liable to the penalties of the Licensing Code for 
street drunkenness when so removed at a master’s request; or it 
might be made legal to enforce payment of damages for breaches of 
contracts of service by acts of drunkenness, in the same manner as 
fines and penalties are enforced. 

But whatever particular remedy might be selected, enough has 
been said to suggest the need of some careful attempt to place 
drunken servants in a worse position by law than sober servants, when 
disputes with employers occur. At present they are in a better posi- 
tion than that occupied by thrifty and sober men, and to reverse this 
state of things would probably do more to discourage drunkenness 
amongst the working classes than is likely to be done by trade 
limitations alone. 

It is impossible not to contrast our efforts as a community in 
reference to the drink mischief, with our efforts in every other great 
public mischief, which, from time to time, has been dealt with by law. 
In all other great mischiefs to the commonwealth, from thieving to 
treason, however moral and legal energy has been directed to remove 
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the sources of crime and temptation, a careful code of criminal proce- 
dure has also been framed to deal with individual wrong-doers. No 
legislative attempt of the kind has ever yet been made to single out 
the ringleaders of drunken mischief for criminal treatment. It is not 
pretended that any Act of Parliament in itself, and by itself, can 
make people sober. But all human experience demonstrates that 
penal treatment for wrong-doers is a support to all Christian and 
philanthropic efforts against wrong. Nay more, it is the policy of 
Providence which leaves room, not only for the tender words of the 
Redeemer, but also for the inexorable laws of nature, to influence 
human conduct. 

Many practical workers amongst the poor feel and realise this. 
The writer has had correspondence with several. The Rector of a 
city parish, with a population of over 60,000, over 12,000 of whom 
are Protestants, says, in reference to some of the cases cited in 
this paper: ‘‘ Work amongst the poor is heart-breaking. Drink 
baffles us at every turn. From my own experience I could give 
cases parallel to those you mention. The saddest of all things is to 
see the struggle of sober parent with drunken parent given up in 
despair. I know many a case where that has happened, and the 
partner that was sober no longer tries to keep the home together. I 
have never, in twenty-five years of my ministry, felt so near to 
despair about the poor as I do now, and unless Parliament gives 
substantial help in the directions you have indicated, the battle for 
sobriety amongst our lower classes is practically lost.” 

Again, the Very Reverend President of a great Catholic Temper- 
ance Association, carried on by devoted priests of an order resident 
beside the poor, writes to me thus: “The cases you call attention 
to are of frequent occurrence amongst the labouring classes. My 
experience in trying to promote sober habits in this district has 
brought me across even greater evils than those of which you have 
written. I believe it would greatly help us in trying to dissuade men 
and women from drunkenness if they had some legal machinery to 
fear when they give way.”’ 

Long as this article has been, only salient points have been touched 
on. The number of practical points to which legislation should have 
regard, could not in these limits be exhaustively treated. But such 
expressions of opinion as those quoted, together with a long and sad 
personal experience on the writer’s part, of how much the poor are at 
the mercy of habitual drunkards, owing, as he thinks, to inattention 
on the part of the State, create an obligation on whoever holds such 
views as those expressed to endeavour to catch the public ear in 
reference to this aspect of the drink question, which at present seems 
to be practically overlooked. 

K. D. Dany. 
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Tre Curreney question has ever been remarkable for the very diverse 
opinions held regarding it; but at this moment there has arisen a 
curious unanimity on one point in regard to the problem as it affects 
India. (Gold and silver monometallists, bimetallists, those who favour 
currency legislation and those who oppose it, even the Government 
itself alike recognise that the legislation of 1893 alone will not attract 
gold to any large extent, and will not, without grievous injury to 
trace, advance a gold standard policy. 

India, having turned her back on bimetallism,' has, therefore, but 
two paths left to take, one of which leads to gold, the other to silver 
monometallism. The Government of India has chosen the first path, 
and is even now considering how to remove the difficulties which 
beset its onward journey. Is this a wise choice to make? This is 
plainly the first and most important question to determine. 

We must not forget that the policy which India was permitted to 
adopt in 1898 has now practically proved a failure, and we should, 
therefore, view with caution any proposals designed to further that 
policy. What is the Government of India in this connection ? 
The Finance Minister; and what is the Finance Minister? He is 
the official who is responsible for the budget, who is responsible that 
the country pays its way, and that the Government of India is a 
solvent concern. Is it not natural, therefore, that the Finance 
Minister should seize the most direct and easy method of balancing 
his accounts? Mr. Macaulay, the President of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, in a speech which wisely preached caution in adopting 
further currency schemes, and which deprecated haste in dealing with 
the situation, however strained it might be, said: “The budget is 
not the country.” Mr. Macaulay saw clearly that the interests of 
the budget need not coincide with the interests of the country at 
large, and that the framers of the budget are not in the best position 
to choose the path which should most surely lead the country to 
prosperity. India looks to her Finance Minister, and the Finance 
Minister to his budget ; but a policy which may benefit the budget may 
seriously affect the country’s industries, and currency reform undertaken 
in the interests of the budget alone can hardly fail to lead to very 
unsatisfactory issues. A one-and-four penny rupee is so plainly an 
advantage to the Government as compared with a one-and-two penny 
rupee, that a policy which will ensure the former price must seem 
at first sight the best to follow; but all who have heard the ery of 


(1) Surely a wise move under the circumstances ; the only wise currency move India 
seems to have made in late years. 
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those employed in the tea, indigo, and kindred industries must recognise 
that an artificially appreciated rupee presses hardly on the country, 
and is by no means an unmitigated blessing. 

The Government of India, then, is not in a position to judge rightly 
of the question, its view being necessarily a narrow one. Sir 
R. Giffen has already told us in the Nineteenth Century that India 
has kept her eyes too closely fixed on her profit and loss account, 
and the balances of members of the ruling class, and that she has 
failed to judge the matter on the broader basis of national prosperity. 
It would be well to consider, on this broader basis, the advantages 
and disadvantages which attach to the two policies which it is at 
present possible for India to follow. 

A gold standard would have one small advantage, that of eliminating 
the fluctuations of exchange with gold standard countries; but it 
would have many disadvantages; it would be most expensive to 
adopt; it would be unfitted to the wants of the people; and gold, 
although an admirable medium of exchange for rich nations, is 
inferior to silver as a standard of value. Further, the greatly in- 
creased supply of gold, and the decrease in its cost of production, 
must in time cause gold to: fall considerably in value, and to buy 
gold now would be to buy a commodity at its top price in a falling 
market. Silver monometallism would have, on the contrary, but one 
disadvantage, the standard would differ from that of England, but 
it would be the best fitted for India, and would have all the advan- 
tages which a gold standard lacks: Unless, therefore, it can be' shown 
that gold monometallism will bring such prosperity to India, as it 
would be impossible for her to attain under silver monometallism, 
it cannot be right to force on her a policy which must burden her 
revenues for many years. 

It is believed generally, and is considered a strong point in favour 
of gold monometallism, that the adoption of a gold standard would 
encourage the investment of western capital in the country. The belief 
is sound; but the adoption of any fixed currency policy would have 
the same effect. The preference shown by an investor to place his 
capital in gold standard concerns was very natural as long as gold 
was rising in value; and he reasonably objected to placing capital in 
India where he gained nothing by the rise in the value of gold, but 
on the contrary seemed to lose by the fall in the price of the rupee. 
The conditions, however, since 1895, have changed. Gold has ceased 
rising in value, and last year had begun to fall. Looking at the 
immensely increased and increasing supplies of the metal, and seeing 
how greatly the cost of producing gold has fallen,” we may rest 
assured that the rise of gold in value has ceased, and, when once 


(1) Sauerbeck’s Numbers are 1895—62. 1896—61. 1897—62. August, 1898—-64. 


(2) About 80 per cent. of gold is extracted where but 50 per cent. was extracted 
formerly. 
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India has withdrawn from the gates of the gold market, a pronounced 
fall in the value of gold may be looked for. Under these circum- 
stances investors in gold standard countries would find the fixed 
interest received for their capital gradually decreasing in value, while 
investors in concerns where capital and interest were reckoned in silver 
would find their incomes constant in purchasing power, and, compared 
with gold incomes, of apparently increasing value, and capital 
would tend to flow to silver standard countries. If now the mints 
were opened, and if India were to return to a free and elastic currency 
policy, the rupee would drop to some fixed level, but once having 
reached that point, it would be impossible for it, under present cur- 
rency conditions, to fall further, while the tendency would be for 
the rupee to rise in price as gold fell in value, and India would under 
such circumstances present a favourable field to the investor. I have 
been writing on the assumption that silver, until legislation was 
directed against it, was stable in value, while gold was unstable and 
constantly increasing in value. I doubt if an economist exists who 
would not now accept the assumption as just; at the same time we 
may profitably consider this point for a few moments. 

If we turn to the Gold and Silver Commission of 1888 we find that 
the depreciation of silver was then a prominent assumption ; we find, 
indeed, the six monometallists of the Commission declaring that :— 
“ As to the fall in the gold price of silver, we think that, though it 
may be due in part to appreciation of gold, it is mainly due to the 
depreciation of silver,”' and one may search the Report through 
without finding such expressions as “appreciation of gold ”’ or “insta- 
bility of gold.” 

The Herschell Commission practically assumed the depreciation of 
silver, an erroneous assumption preventing the Commission reaching 
sound conclusions, and it behoves those who would deal with this matter 
now to digest the lessons we have learnt since 1893. What have we 
learnt since then? We have learnt that up to 1893 silver had not 
fallen in value, and that the expression “depreciation of silver”? was 
an erroneous one tending to obscure the truth. We have learnt, and 
have generally accepted the fact, that from 1873 onwards gold was 
continually rising in value, and was of proved instability. We have 
learnt that the troubles of a so-called depreciating rupee were troubles 
shared in by every gold-debtor nation or individual, and that the rupee 
itself was innocent of blame. We have learnt that the so-called silver 
question was always in reality a gold question, and that India’s troubles 
had their origin in the vagaries of gold, and not in changes in the value 

(1) Mr. Barr Robertson, in the Journal of the Society of Arts for 23rd March, 1894, 
very truly wrote: ‘* But what has happened is not a fall in silver in relation to gold, 
but a rise in gold in relation to silver. In the Report of the Committee (Herschell 
Committee) reference is made in several passages to silver as if for many years it had 


been depreciating, and was now a useless metal ; and the whole of the Report is written 
from this mistaken point of view.”’ 
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of silver. We liave learnt other lessons, that closed mints do not mean 
an immediately appreciable contraction of the currency, or a higher 
value for the coin ; that a high exchange price for the rupee can only 
be obtained at the cost of a contraction of capital paralysing to trade ; 
and that the fluctuations of exchange have been even more pronounced 
with closed than with open mints. We have learnt all this; but the 
lesson which we must above all others take to heart, if we are to deal 
satisfactorily with the problem, is that silver was generally stable in 
value up to 1893, that India up to that date possessed a perfect 
currency system exactly adapted to her wants, and that it was to the 
change in the value of gold that her troubles were alone due. Although 
but few can now doubt these facts, it will be useful to give here three 
independent and corroborative proofs of this currency truth. 

In the year 1894 I was considering this question, and I chanced upon 
some Tables of silver prices in China drawn up by Consul Jamieson 
of Shanghai, and furnished to the Foreign Office in a Report ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Series’? No. 305. From these Tables I drew up silver 
Index Numbers of the prices of 43 commodities for the years 1882 
and 1892 inclusive, the average prices of the years 1870-4 were my 
standard of comparison, and these prices I represented by the figure 
100. The result was as follows :— 


1870-4 .. 100° ISS7 95°5 
1882 96°1 is8ss die 97°2 
1883 99°4 1889 . 96°38 
Iss4 : 92°4 LS90 ’ 100°4 
S85 92°0 1891 sce 94°5 
1S86 100°1 1S92 — 9°69 


This gives an average Index Number of 96-5, or a value for silver for 
the period in question of 3:5 above the level of 1870-4. 

In the year 1896 Mr. Atkinson, of the Finance Department of 
India, who has drawn up many useful Tables of prices, furnished the 
following figures to The Pioneer. They are the export prices in India 
of certain commodities, and they are compared with the prices of the 
same commodities in 1871. 


187] 100° 1SS7 ‘ 92°7 
1881-2 : 98°9 IS8s8 95°9 
1883 x 927 L389 99°6 
iss4 i 94°5 1890 7" 103°9 
1885 94°6 1891 98°2 
1886. .. 929 1892 100°4 


These figures give an average Index Number of 96°8, or a value for 
silver for the period in question of 3°2 above the level of 1871. 

The second corroboration of the general correctness of my figures is 
to be found in the third edition of Sir G. Molesworth’s prize essay, Silver 
and Gold, in which the following diagram, based on Soetbeer’s Tables, 
is to be found. 
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Here we have gold and silver measured by a multiple, that is an 
ideal standard ; 114 commodities form this measure, and their average 
level is shown by the thick horizontal line. The fiyures on the left of the 
diagram show the rise per cent. of the metals, or their fall according as 
the figure is above or below the commodity line. Arrays of figures may 
fail to carry conviction, but no one who has once glanced at the gold 
line climbing aloft, while the silver line clings round this ideal level 
of value can fail to be impressed by the fact of the appreciation of 
gold and the stability of silver during the period dealt with. 

I have dwelt on this matter somewhat, for it should be the starting 
point of any discussion, and the corner-stone on which any currency 
policy is built; the complete comprehension of the currency condi- 
tions before 1893 is of the first importance. And yet how few have 
really grasped them. The Indian Finance Minister declared in 
Council at Calcutta that with open mints the rupee might fall to 9d. 
or even lower; while the President of the Calcutta Chamber of Com- 
merce in his address on the 28th of February last remarked that, 
since it was impossible to prevent the steady depreciation of the 
value of silver before the mints were closed, no guarantee existed 
that the rupee would not continue depreciating if India returned to 
an open mint policy. When the guides of India’s monetary policy 
are so much in the dark as to the ruling currency conditions, | think 
it is right to insist with some iteration on the true currency conditions 
of the time. Let us briefly consider what those conditions are, and 
we shall the more clearly understand that the view which accepts an 
unlimited fall of the rupee as possible is based on a fallacy, and that 
the notion that the rupee was ever falling in value up to 189° is false. 

In 1873 Germany began to establish a gold standard; she began, 
therefore, to make considerable demands on the stock of gold in the 
world, with the natural result that gold rose in value. Other countries 
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followed suit, and since supply, far from keeping pace with demand, 
rather fell off between 1873 and 1883, gold continued rising in value, 
and nearly every commodity, silver included, fellin its gold price ; in 
1892 gold had increased about 47 per cent. in purchasing power above 
the level of 1867-77. Sauerbeck’s Index Numbers for gold are, for 
1867-77 —100 ; for 1892—68.' In February 1895 the Index Number 
fell to 60, but a tendency to rise seems now to have set in, and the 
number for August, 1898, is 64... What course will gold take in the 
future ? 

The average output of gold from 1852 to 1871 was £25 million, 
the production then decreased until it stood at £19 million in 1883; 
production then began to increase, but it did not reach the highest 
level of the former years of plenty until 1894. In 1896 the produc- 
tion had increased to £45 million, and last year to £51 million. For 
many years then demand surpassed supply, and gold rose in value, 
and was eagerly sought after by the nations generally, some even 
hoarding it to a great extent. But now, owing to the discovery of 
new fields and to improved methods. of extraction, supply tends to 
outrun demand, and the tide of the value of gold is turning, and 
‘would long ago. have fallen but for the mistaken desire of silver 
standard countries to adopt a gold. standard, a desire which prevents 
the fall of gold and the decrease of the burden of gold-debtor countries. 
The burden which India bears was for many years increasing, and 
she has it in her power to at once lighten that burden to a notable 
extent. But from a misapprehension of the currency conditions - of 
the time, she hesitates to declare her belief in silver monometallism 
under which she so long flourished, or to turn her face resolutely 
against the employment of gold. Not only does she hesitate to take 
the right course, but at this moment she is proposing to take the 
diametrically wrong path, and would.add to the value of gold by 
entering the market, as a buyer. I. can conceive of no course more 
‘hostile to her true interests than that of adopting a gold standard. 

The false notion of the.depreciation of silver is so universally and so 
firmly held that it is difficult to..obtain:a hearing when one would 
argue on the question of the level of the rupee if the mints were 
opened ;. but the argument is simple, and the price of the rupee with 
open mints can within certain limits be quite easily determined. 
We will for the moment leaye out of the question the currency policy 
of Japan, which was inaugurated last October. 

The price of the rupee at any given moment depends on two 
factors, the levels of the value of gold and silver. The level of the 
value of gold we can, thanks to Sauerbeck’s figures, at once deter- 
‘mine; it stands about four per cent. higher than it did in 1893, 
before the mints were closed. The level of the value of silver is 
not quite so easily determined, for its level has been disturbed by 


(1) Z.e, £63 brought in 1832, what it required £100 to buy in 1867-77. 
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legislation. In a free currency the three factors of value are the 
same for silver as for any other commodity, cost of production, 
supply, and demand. These factors in regard to silver are un- 
altered since May, 1893, except with regard to demand, but it is 
India alone which, by its legislative action, has changed to any 
extent the. conditions of demand : reverse that action, and we should 
almost exactly restore the conditions which made for the value of 
silver in May, 1893. : If the mints, therefore; were opened, the price 
of silver and of the rupee, owing to the higher value of gold, would 
be about four per cent. lower than in 1893; the rupee in May, 1893, 
stood at about 1s. 23d., it would, therefore, stand at something under 
ls. 24d. now; but the action of Japan would, for a time, keep the 
rupee at a lower price. 

In October,.1897, Japan passed a law which seems to be generally 
misunderstood, being considered more hostile to silver than it really is. 
Japan, by this. law, undertakes ‘to: stop the coinage of one yen pieces 
and to replace her silver one yen pieces with gold. She undertakes 
to. exchange. one yen pieces for gold at the rate of one gold yen' for one 
silver yen ; this is equal to a price'for silver of about '29}d. an ounce, 
and equal to.a price for the rupee of -about 21d. It is clear ‘then 
that, until Japan had. completed the exchange; the price of the rupee 
could not .rise.above that level... But we must remember that with 
mints open in India the yen would be greatly underrated, and the whole 
world would be eager to sell gold and: buy the undervalued yen at 
that level, and the exchange would be quickly effected, probably in a 
few months, and:then the rupee would at: once rise to the level indi- 
cated above, and remain steady at that level, with a tendency to rise 
as gold fell.in-value.? Would:a rupee at 1s. 2d: be disastrous to the 
budget ? . We know it would not ;:Government has faced a lowér 
level without. difficulty: But the advantage to the export trade’ of 

the country, due to the removal of: the ey appreciated rupee, 
would be enormous. 

The fallacy, indeed, that silver: has was a drug in’ the market, 
that it can be. produced for next to nothing, that. its value might 
at any moment fall to vanishing point, has obscured the true 
issues, and is responsible for the darkness in which the currency 
question is. enveloped. Silver: has ‘for years been looked on as an 
unstable commodity on which no reliance could ‘be placed ; it has 
been regarded as an unsatisfactory standard of value unsuited to a 
great country like India ; and India having without reason condemned 
her currency, proceeded to legislate against it, bringing about the 
very instability which the currency was falsely accused of possessing: 

What was the position in 1892 of the agitators for legislation? It 

(1) A gold yen contains 11°574 grains of gold. 


(2) If silver rose above 29d. an ounce, the silver yen would very quickly leave the 
country. There are but about thirty million silver yen pieces left. 
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was this. Silver has been falling steadily in value for many years, 
and is still falling ; hence our income in rupees with difficulty meets 
our expenditure in gold, and we must, failing bimetallism, take some 
steps to remedy the trouble. The reason of the fall in the currency 
is obvious ; silver countries have been pouring their rubbish into the 
mints, and the currency has become redundant and has depreciated ; 
we must prevent a further fall, and we must get rid of our silver 
standard to prevent all recurrence of the trouble. Such was the 
false position in 1892-3, based on the wholly mistaken ground that 
the rupee had fallen in value, which it most clearly had not. 

Those who are now urgent for further legislation hold that the 
evils of the variation in exchange are so troublesome, and the diffi- 
culties of financing the country are so great, that it is necessary at 
any cost to introduce a gold standard, and further, that the introduc- 
tion of a gold standard is the only means whereby capital can be 
attracted to the country. The troubles of the variation of exchange are 
greatly exaggerated ; if India could be assured against a fall in the price 
of the rupee, all ordinary variations such as would occur under the 
changed conditions would not be seriously felt; and as for the 
attraction of capital, that can be attained by any fixed currency 
policy wherever profitable concerns are offering. 

Which policy then will India choose, gold or silver monometallism P 
There is one objection common to either policy ; the expense entailed 
on Government by its adoption. A gold standard would put Govern- 
ment to the indefinite expenditure of providing sufficient gold to 
maintain the standard; a return to silver monometallism would put 
Government to the definite cost of providing revenue to meet expendi- 
ture at, for a short time, 11}d. per rupee, and later at about 1s. 2d. 
Which policy would be the more costly to begin with? A gold 
standard policy, I think ; but there can be no doubt that whereas the 
adoption of a gold standard would increase the whole burden of 
India’s sterling debt, and would tor some time to come check India’s 
prosperity, the resumption of silver monometallism would, by dealing 
a blow at gold, at once lighten the gold burden; and would tend, 
through a fall in the standard to the level of competing silver coun- 
tries, to greatly increase India’s prosperity. Above all things we 
should clearly understand that the expense of the adoption of gold is 
indefinite, of silver monometallism is definite. If the mints were 
opened silver would rise to about 2d. an ounce, and the rupee would 
fall to about 114d. until the exchange by Japan of her silver yen for 
gold had been completed. That done, the conditions of May, 1893, 
would be almost restored, and the rupee would stand at about 1s. 2}d., 
and in course of time, as gold fell in value, the rupee would rise steadily 
upwards until it reached and surpassed its former high level, and 
there would no longer be harassing fluctuations to disturb trade. 
Shall we then face an indefinite expon@iture and a continuance of the 
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conditions hostile to India’s trade ; or shall we face a definite expendi- 
ture, and return to that condition of a free and elastic currency under 
which India long enjoyed, and would again enjoy prosperity ? 

It seems to me that under all circumstances a silver standard, on 
the broad basis of national prosperity, must be the better and wiser 
policy to adopt ; and when we consider how large and indefinite the 
expenditure on the establishment ofa gold standard must be, when we 
remember moreover that a gold standard means an increase to the real 
burden of India’s sterling debt, it is difficult to understand how anyone 
can, fora moment, hesitate as to the course to pursue. 

Let us hope that those who are called upon to advise India as to 
her future currency policy will bear in mind the following facts : 

1. That silver, until the adverse legislation of 1893 was passed, was 
stable in value, and pre-eminently fitted to India’s needs, both as a 
standard and asa medium of exchange. 

2. That the increase in the value of gold between 1873 and 1893 
was alone responsible for the increase in the burden of indebtedness 
which India bore, and that the rupee was innocent of blame. 

3. That the value of gold according to Sauerbeck’s Index Numbers, 
is even now ebbing, and would most certainly fall more rapidly if 
India withdrew from the gates of the gold market, a fall which would 
proportionately lighten India’s burden. 

4. That the adoption of a gold standard, in itself a most costly and 

ton) b v 
burdensome policy, must*tend to increase the real burden of the 
sterling debt. 

5. That a rupee priced in relation to gold at an artificially high 
level must injuriously affect export trade—the trade, that is, on which 
all the real prosperity of a country depends.’ 

(1) The only export trade directly affecting the Government of India is that of opium, 
on which the Government practically lay an export duty. The revenue received from 
the duty has greatly fallen off, entirely owing to the artificially high rupee. The 
Finance Minister declared that the revenue from opium had fallen because the price of 
opium in China had fallen; but he was misinformed, for the China price had remained 
practically steady. ‘The fall in the price of exports is brought home to the Government 
in the case of opium which carries an export tax ; but there can be no doubt that all 
exports suffer in like manner (although the suffering is not made visible) as every 
tea, coffee, and indigo planter knows to his cost. 

Extract from a letter dated 27th May, 1898, from Messrs. Grunberg Bros., of 
Calcutta, to the Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce. ‘‘ The actual difference, 
however, between the rupee prices realized for Bengal opium, during the official years 
1826-1897 and 1897-1898, was fully Rx. 8,58,000, or a falling off of about 17} per cent. 


Official Year 1896-1897. 1897-1898. Result. 


Average dollar price per chest of Bengal opium decrease 
at Hong-Kong .. - ne x ea $7083 $701 1067), 
Average rupee price per chest of Bengal opium decrease 
realized at the Government sales - .. Rs. 1,243 Rs. 1,023 17°7°/, 


The only and direct cause of this infer rupee-dollar loss was the intrinsic value of the 
wupee ruling at the time. For the same reason, all other exports from India, to, or in 
<ompetition with silver-using countries, are affected in a greater or less degree.” 
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6. That a rupee at its natural level destined to rise in price as gold 
falls in value, would be at least as attractive to western capital as any 
other currency policy which could be devised. 

The advocates of a gold standard policy must indeed have some new 
and exceptionally powerful arguments to urge in favour of their views 
if they can persuade an economist who has grasped the true currency 
conditions of the day, that it would not be eminently to the advantage 
of India to return to the old established silver monometallic policy. 

Epwarp Frere Marroiorrv. 


Note 1.—The theory of the depreciation of silver fostered by the Herschell 
Commission has led almost every one to regard silver as an article, the value of 
which may fall almost indefinitely. This false theory has, almost alone, to answer 
for the legislation ; it has, almost alone, to answer for the present proposals. But 
we may, I think, rest assured that those who now deal with the question will 
sweep from their minds this false idea, and will remember that silver could not fall 
notably in value ifthe mints were open, any more than it fell for forty years before 
they were closed ; and that with open mints the rise or full of the price of silver 
mainly depn nds, as it ever did, on the fall or rise in the value of gold. And can any 
one argue that the present outlook is not immensely in favour of a fall in the 
value of gold ? 

Note 2.—The Indian Government fears that with open mints it would be unable 
to meet its debts, further taxation being impossible. It would be unnecessary to 
point out to any one who understands the question, that the present currency 
policy is a very heavy tax on trade generally, and that a direct tax of even ten per 
cent, cn exports would be far less burdensome that the present policy. I know 
that some, and I am nearly sure that all exporters would infinitely prefer a direct 
export tax of ten per cent. with a rupee as its natural level to a one-and-four penny 
rupee policy. And a ten per cent, duty on exports would balance the budget 
even with a rupee at 11}d. ‘‘ Producer” in Cap/tal, a Calcutta financial paper, 
has ably argued this point. The currency expert will at once see the force of it ; 
it is a most important point for consideration. If Government would give the 
exporter capital to work with, and a currency at a level not higher than that of 
competing silver standard countries, he would cheerfully submit, if necessary, toa 
ten per cent. export duty. To levy export duties would be retrograde finance, but 
would be quite a forward policy compared to that at present pursued. 

The solution indeed of every difficulty lies here ; repeal the legislation of 1893 ; 
the trade of India would at once revive, and flourish greatly, and could then bear 
with ease any duty on its exports which it would be found necessary to levy. 
And gold having ceased rising in value, the rupee must cease falling in price ; and 
capitalists finding India a safe field for investment, capital would flow into the 
country. The solution seemssimple ; but the simple solution is, not infrequently, 
the best. 
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“T am told that my political career is at an end. I tell you my 
public life is only just beginning.”’ ‘These words were spoken by 
Mr. Rhodes at a public meeting at Kimberley, within a few days of 
the collapse of the Jameson Raid, and after the speaker’s consequent 
resignation of the Cape Premiership. If Mr. Rhodes’ other pro- 
phecies receive equally rapid and complete fulfilment, the prospects of 
the Chartered Company are roseate enough. Little more than two 
years have passed since the trial at bar of Dr. Jameson and his fellow- 
officers. In those days Mr. Rhodes enjoyed the privilege of being 
the best abused man in all England. The enormity of his offence, 
the dishonesty of his policy, the folly of his enterprise, the sordid 
character of his motives, the impossibility of his ever retrieving his 
lost position, were all dilated upon with ill-disguised satisfaction by. 
opponents who, from political, social, or financial reasons, disapproved 
of the principles of which Mr. Rhodes is the living embodiment. 
Two years have come and gone. Mr. Rhodes remains unpunished, 
he is still a Privy Councillor, he has been re-elected with acclama- 
tion to the Board of the Chartered Company, he is once more the 
most powerful political personality in Cape Colony—and, what is 
more, he is the recognised leader of the British cause throughout 
South Africa. Only two years ago, and such a state of things was 
regarded in England as equally unlikely of realisation as Mr. Rhodes’ 
assertion, that within the next quarter of a century Cairo and Cape 
‘Town would be connected by railways. 

Once more public interest at home centres around Cecil Rhodes. 
Even to men who have hardly reached middle age, it must seem an 
unprecedented occurrence that the course of a Colonial election should 
have been watched day after day by the British public. As a rule, 
Colonial politics possess, and can possess, very little attraction for 
home-dwelling Englishmen. With very rare exceptions, the names 
of Colonial statesmen convey no distinct impression outside their own 
sphere of action. The issues on which Colonial Ministries are estab- 
lished or deposed are of too commonplace and obscure a character to 
attract much notice, except amongst the Colonists themselves. I am 
convinced that, save for recollections of the Jubilee, not one educated 
Englishman in a hundred would be able to state off-hand the names 
of the Premiers of Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, 
West Australia, and New Zealand; while a still smaller proportion 
could give any lucid explanation of the party issues which these 
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Premiers are supposed to represent. This ignorance is not attributable 
to any indifference on the part of Englishmen to the welfare of the 
British Empire. On the contrary, the growth of the Imperialist idea 
within the four seas is not the least striking feature in the political 
history of the present century. The true explanation of a state of 
things, which all Imperialists should regret, is to be found in the fact 
that Colonial politics have, as a rule, little direct bearing on Imperial 
issues ; while the statesmen of the Colonial Legislatures are, neces- 
sarily, unknown to the public of the Mother Country. It is not the 
least achievement of Mr. Rhodes that he has contrived to make Cape 
politics intelligible and interesting to his English fellow-countrymen; 
that he has caused them to realise that the fortunes of the British 
Kmpire are likely to be affected by the composition of the Cape 
Legislature. or the first time within my recollection, which covers 
a larger period than I care to think of, the vicissitudes of a Colonial 
electoral contest have been reported daily by our British press. It 
is worth here noting that the Daily Telegraph and the Daily Mail, 
the two London daily papers which represent most fully the senti- 
ments of the ordinary British public, have considered it worth their 
while to publish full telegraphic accounts of the Cape electoral cam- 
paign ; and I think I am justified, from old journalistic experience, 
in assuming that these two enterprising journals would not have 
incurred the cost and trouble of giving such ample reports of this 
campaign unless they had believed, rightly or wrongly, that the 
subject-matter was one of interest to the mass of their readers. 
Though at the period at which these lines are written the net 
result of these elections has not been exactly ascertained, it is certain 
that the outcome of the poll will be practically a dead heat. From 
what we know already, we are therefore in a position to judge what 
are the lessons of this remarkable contest, and what are the effects 
likely to be produced by its outcome. Previous to the period when 
Mr. Rhodes first took a part in Cape politics, it is not too much to 
say that parties, in our English sense of the word, hardly existed in 
the Cape Parliament. Its members, as a body, represented sectional, 
local, and personal, not public interests. The Dutch Colonists dis- 
liked reform of any kind, and more especially all reform in accord- 
ance with British ideas; but they possessed, as a body, little 
political education or ambition, and were quite willing to allow the 
dignity and emoluments of office to be monopolised by British 
politicians, provided always the general policy of the administration 
was not openly hostile to Dutch interests or Dutch prejudices. 
The result was that one ministry was very like another, and kept 
office by alternate sops to the British and the Dutch elements in 
the colony. The Ministerial crisis, which led to Mr. Rhodes’ acces- 
sion to the Premiership, was caused by an obscure dispute about 
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the route to be pursued by the railway which was intended to eon- 
nect the Western with the Eastern province. When Mr. Rhodes 
became Premier in 1890, he contrived to obtain a working majority 
by entering into an informal alliance with Mr. Hofmeyr, the leader 
of the Afrikander Bond, in virtue of which the delegates of the 
Bond were to support the external or Rhodesian policy of the 
Ministry, while the latter was to conduct its home policy in such 
a manner as to satisfy the reasonable requirements of the Bond. 
The arrangement, on the whole, worked satisfactorily, and would 
probably have lasted for a long period, if it had not been for the 
action of the South African Republic, or, more correctly speaking, of 
President Kruger. The extraordinary development of the Randt 
mining industry, and the rapid increase of the British element in the 
Transvaal, alarmed the President, who, apart from his old personal 
animosity towards the Cape Premier, had the shrewdness to perceive 
that the ultimate outcome of Mr. Rhodes’ policy must be the creation 
of a South African Confederation, under the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. To frustrate this policy President Kruger proposed, and 
induced the Volksraad to pass, a number of measures deliberately 
designed to debar the Uitlanders, the vast majority of whom were 
British subjects, from obtaining any share in the administration of 
the Transvaal. The sympathies of the British colonists throughout 
South Africa, and especially in the Cape Colony, were keenly enlisted 
on the side of the Uitlanders. The old racial animosities between 
the Boers and the British were revived with increased bitterness ; 
and Mr. Rhodes, if my view is correct, was driven to the conclusion 
that his understanding with the Afrikander Bond was no longer 
possible, and that the time had come when he must choose between 
British and Boer support. He elected, it is hardly necessary to say, 
in favour of the former alternative; and it was with the view of 
supporting British interests that he favoured the idea of an Uit- 
lander rising at Johannesburg, designed, as it was, to place the 
administration of the Republic in the hands of men prepared to allow 
the Uitlanders a voice in the management of the State, which their 
labours had enriched and developed. I have no intention of re- 
entering here on the old discussion, how far Mr. Rhodes was or was 
not a consenting party to the Jameson Raid, and, if so, what 
degree of culpability, if any, attaches to his conduct. or my per- 
sonal purpose it is enough to say that he undoubtedly contemplated 
the deposition of President Kruger by an armed insurrection as one 
of the steps which might have to be adopted in the interest of the 
Uitlanders ; that the insurrection failed, whoever may be responsible 
for its failure, and that the cause with which Mr. Rhodes had 
associated himself having failed, and his action being condemned, 
justly or unjustly, by the Home Government, he had no course open 
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to him except to retire from office. On his retirement Nir Gordon 
Sprigg was recalled, and has remained Premier till the present time. 

The collapse of the Uitlander insurrection, the defeat of Dr. Jame- 
son’s expedition, and the downfall of Mr. Rhodes, afforded President 
Kruger a signal opportunity for consolidating his power. If he had 
only made moderate concessions to the Uitlander demands at this 
period, he might have frustrated Mr. Rhodes’ policy and deferred the 
creation of a United South Africa for an indefinite period. Fortu- 
nately, in my opinion, for British Imperial interests, the President 
was too set on his own ideas, too intoxicated with his success, too 
confident in his reliance on foreign support, to avail himself of the 
opportunity thus offered. By his high-handed treatment of the 
Uitlanders, his disregard of law and justice, his determination to keep 
all power in his own hands, and to fill all offices with his own creatures, 
his wasteful expenditure of the public funds and his corrupt adminis- 
tration, he alienated the goodwill of the British public, both at home 
and in the Cape Colony, vindicated the justice of the grievances 
which had led to the Uitlander insurrection, and by so doing, re- 
habilitated Mr. Rhodes to a great extent in the opinion of his fellow- 
countrymen. The experience of the last three years has convinced 
all persons, not blinded by prejudice, that the rising at Johannes- 
burg, however futile in conception, however feeble in execution, and 
however disastrous in its results, was justified in as far as a failure 
can ever be justified, by the grievances against which the insurgents 
proposed to resort to force. And if this point is once conceded, Mr. 
Rhodes’ support of the Uitlanders cannot well be regarded as a 
criminal offence. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the good sense, courage, and 
ability displayed by Mr. Rhodes during his temporary effacement. 
With the exception of his flying visits to England in connection with 
the unsatisfactory Jameson trial, and the still more unsatisfactory 
South African Commission of Enquiry, he occupied himself almost 
exclusively with the development of the great Colony which bears his 
name. ‘Though deprived in theory of all authority, either in the 
administration of the province or on the Board of the Chartered 
Company, he remained, after the Raid, as he had been before the Raid, 
the “uncrowned king” of Rhodesia. By his courage the Matabele 
war was brought to a close, by his energy the railway was carried 
up to Buluwayo, and by his efforts and his sacrifices the trans-con- 
tinental telegraph has been laid already far Northwards. By his 
acts even more than by his words he has convinced the British public, 
and still more the Cape public, that Rhodesia, whether for good or 
bad, is destined to become an important factor in the development of 
South Africa, and thus, whether intentionally or unintentionally, he 
has prepared the way for his own return to power. 
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Owing partly to his absence in Rhodesia, and still more to a 
conviction that his presence at Cape Town was not desirable till after 
the passions excited by the Raid had lost their first intensity, Mr. 
Rhodes, if I am correctly informed, only made one or two rare 
appearances in the Cape Parliament, as member for Barkly West, 
during the sessions of 1896 and 1897. Even during the present year 
he has taken little active part in the debates. But I fancy his presence 
at Cape Town has contributed largely to the course which Cape 
politics have taken during the last few months. 

lor a long time past the necessity of a Redistribution Bill had 
been recognised in principle by all Cape politicians, no matter to what 
party they belonged. The population of the Colony has increased 
very largely of late years; but the increase has been confined to 
certain districts and localities, not uniformly spread over the 
country. There is no gainsaying the assertion that the present 
distribution of seats in the Colony is an anomaly and an abuse. 
But though every Ministry was agreed as to the abstract expediency 
of reform, no Ministry was eager about carrying out the reform in 
practice. The reason of this reluctance is intelligible enough. The 
growth of the Cape population has been due mainly to the great 
increase of immigration, caused by the discoveries of gold and 
diamonds in South Africa and the impetus these discoveries have 
given to trade. The new immigrants who were attracted to the 
Colony by mining interests, and a great proportion of whom have 
finally settled down there as Colonists, were for the most part British 
subjects. Roughly speaking, the population of the towns in the 
Cape are English, while in the country they are mostly Boers. It 
is to the towns, not to the country, that the Colony owns its rapid 
increase in the number of its citizens, and it follows, as a matter 
of logic, that any fair scheme of redistribution must strengthen 
the urban British element as against the rural Boer element. ‘The 
solid Bond vote was therefore hostile to any genuine electoral reform, 
and, as under existing conditions, the Bond could always find means 
to secure the assistance of a small number of weak-kneed British 
politicians, the introduction of any effective Reform Bill was certain 
to entail the fall of the Ministry by whom it was proposed. Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, however, conceived that he had found a way by which 
the opposition of the Bond might be overcome, and which at the 
same time would redeem his promise to reform the representation. 
A Parliamentary Committee was appointed to frame a redistribution 
scheme; and in this Committee the Bond had, in fact, though not in 
name, a controlling influence. The report as finally adopted by this 
Committee recommended a very moderate extension of the suffrage, 
and accompanied their recommendation by a number of stipulations 
intended to favour the constituencies in which the Boers had a 
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majority. A Bill based on these lines could hardly be openly opposed 
by the Bond deputies, and was finally passed on the first reading 
without much overt opposition. The Bond, however, soon awoke to 
the conviction that even so moderate a Bill must infallibly strengthen 
British influence in the Legislature; and in order to maintain Boer 
ascendency, which was threatened by the proposed reform, they 
succeeded in passing a vote of want of confidence in the Ministry by 
whom the Bill in question had been introduced. Upon this the 
Premier requested the Governor of the Colony, Sir Alfred Milner, to 
dissolve Parliament. The request was accorded, and Sir Alfred was 
bitterly attacked by the organs of the Bond as having identified 


himself with the Ministry, and thereby exceeded his duty as the _ 


Constitutional Governor of a self-governing Colony. 

Mr. Rhodes did not take any very prominent part in the debates 
on the Redistribution Bill ; but he was understood to support the 
measure, and was supposed to have been in close relations with the 
Premier from the date of his return to Cape Town. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg may not be a statesman of extraordinary political capacity, 
but he is a sensible man, who understands the conditions with which 
he has to deal, and is not disposed to allow private considerations to 
interfere with his political interests. At any rate, he was shrewd 
enough to realise the fact that Mr. Rhodes’ personal influence was 
absolutely essential to his chance of obtaining a majority at the 
general election. According to the usual rules of Parliamentary 
procedure, as understood at home, the Ministry ought to have gone 
to the country on their Redistribution Bill. Unfortunately, the bill 
in question, though it met with the active hostility of the Boers, 
excited but little enthusiasm amongst the British Colonists. The 
measure was a specimen of “ bit-by-bit ” reform; and the bits were 
so small and so little calculated to produce any decisive immediate 
change in the representation, that reform, as provided by the Bill, 
was utterly insufficient for an electoral programme. The Bond had 
determined to fight the contest by appealing to Boer interests, Boer 
ideas, and Boer prejudices. The only way to meet this ery of South 
Africa for the Afrikanders, was to raise a counter-cry of South 
Africa under the British flag; and, if such a cry was to be raised, it 
could only be raised with the co-operation of Cecil Rhodes, the great 
champion of the independence of South Africa, as part and parcel of 
the British Empire. The co-operation was secured. The next ques- 
tion was in what way it could best be made available. 

There were from the outset two conflicting views in the Ministerial 
ranks as to the line of action which ought to be adopted. The forward 
section, which included, I believe, all Mr. Rhodes’ personal friends 
and adherents, held to the view that the contest should be fought out 
plainly and squarely, on what may be called a Rhodes’ platform. 
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According to this view, the electorate were to be informed that the 
attitude of the South African Republic under President Kruger 
menaced the interests of the Cape Colony, retarded the prospects of a 
Federated South Africa, and threatened British ascendency, if not 
British independence. They were to be informed, further, that the 
intimate connection between the Afrikander Bond and the Govern- 
ment of Pretoria was consciously, or unconsciously, hostile not only to 
the British Empire, but to British rule in South Africa. They were 
to be warned that the time had come to assert the determination of 
the British Colonists to vindicate their rights and to uphold the prin- 
ciples of which Mr. Rhodes is the champion, as against those of which 
the President of the South African Republic is the chief exponent. 
The other view was of a less stalwart character. The moderate 
Progressives, though they realised the paramount importance of 
appealing to the Electorate on a Rhodes’ platform, were of opinion 
that this platform should not raise any racial question directly. They 
held that Mr. Rhodes had a very large number of supporters in the 
Boer constituencies, who, apart from the Raid, approved of his domestie 
policy, and believed his return to power would promote their interests 
as graziers and farmers. This support, the Moderates contended, would 
be lost if the Ministerialists committed themselves, as a party, to any 
distinct hostility towards the South African Republic. Any intima- 
tion of the possible necessity of a resort to force, in order to modify 
the policy of the Transvaal, would, it was argued, alienate the sym- 
pathies of all classes of the Boers, and thereby augment the authority 
of the Afrikander Bond. It wasargued, also, that any open condona- 
tion on the part of the Ministerialists of the policy which eventuated 
in the Jameson Raid, might give umbrage to a certain section of the 
British Colonists, who from various causes had, at the time of its 
occurrence, taken a prominent part in repudiating all complicity in the 
Raid or in the policy by which it was dictated. On these grounds, 
it was held that the Progressive platform, while appealing to the 
Electorate to uphold British political ascendency in the Colony, should 
not contain any plank—to use an Americanism —distinctly hostile to 
President Kruger, and should maintain a discreet silence with regard 
to the Raid, or to its authors and promoters. It is very difficult for an 
outsider to express himself with any great confidence as to the respective 
merits or demerits of these rival programmes. From what I can 
gather, I should imagine that Sir Gordon Sprigg was originally in 
favour of the Moderate view, though later on he saw cause to modify 
his views, while Mr. Rhodes was more inclined to support the Stalwart. 
But whatever his personal inclinations may have been, it is easy for 
any one at all acquainted with South African affairs to understand 
that there were various considerations which may well have deterred Mr. 
Rhodes from using the great weight of his personal influence in favour 
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of the Stalwart programme. The fact of the ex-Premier’s identifying 
himself openly with such a programme might have been embarrassing 
goodwill Mr. Rhodes has strong 
motives for retaining, with a view to the future fortunes of Rhodesia. 
Moreover, any action which opened up the possibility of fresh trouble 
in connection with the Transvaal could not fail to be extremely dis- 
tasteful to the great financial influences which have stood so loyally 
by Mr. Rhodes in the past, and whose continued support may well be 
of such extreme importance to him in connection with the develop- 
ment of Rhodesia. It should be borne in mind that Mr. Rhodes 
values his political position in the Cape Colony, not so much for itself as 
for the facilities it gives him in carrying out the projects for whose 


for the Imperial Government, whose 


execution the Chartered Company was founded at his instance. This 
being so, the development of Rhodesia is always the first considera- 
tion in his mind. My impression is—though on this point I am only 
expressing my individual opinion—that Mr. Rhodes did not take the 
part he did take in the elections with any view of his own immediate 
return to office in the event of the Ministry obtaining a majority. 
All he desired was to form a united and homogeneous Progressive 
party, and to assert his position as its leader. Any programme, there- 
fore, which secured this object was satisfactory to him; and I imagine 
the question, which of the two programmes should be adopted, was 
left open with his consent, or at any rate without any decided protest 
on his part. The Progressives, therefore, laboured under the dis- 
advantage of having no common platform, while the Bond had a very 
simple programme, easy to be understood and universally adopted. 
That programme was South Africa for the Afrikanders. Again, the 
organization of the Boers was infinitely superior to that of the British. 
They had at their service, unless common report is utterly mistaken, 
the active assistance of Transvaal delegates, and the funds of the 
Transvaal Treasury. The Progressives had but one solitary advantage, 
and that is that they had Mr. Rhodes as their virtual, if not their 
nominal, leader ; and on the strength of this advantage, they have— 
there is every reason to expect—run their opponents to a dead heat, if 
they have not actually gained a majority. 

This much is certain, that it was not till some time after the dissolu- 
tion had been announced that Mr. Rhodes came forward prominently in 
the contest. From the outset, the line adopted by the Bond was to 
abuse Mr. Rhodes, and to hold him up to Boer odium as the insti- 
gator of the Jameson Raid. The pastors of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and especially of the Dopper sect, have very great influence 
with the Boers; and the drum ecclesiastic was set beating in every 
Dutch pulpit throughout the colony. On the eve of the elections the 
ex-Premier was denounced by one of the leading Boer pastors as “ an 
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there was considerable doubt as to whether Mr. Rhodes would appear 
in the front of the campaign. Just about this time a curious inci- 
dent occurred, which throws considerable light on the character of 
the contest. Dr. Jameson received an invitation to stand as a candi- 
date for Kast London, where, as in every constituency in the Colony, 
in which the majority of the electorate are British, he would have 
been well-nigh certain to be returned. The leader of the Raid would 
have been, I believe, not unwilling to accept the offer, if his candi- 
dature had met with the approval of the party leaders. The 
Moderate Progressives, however, objected to “ Dr. Jim” being 
brought forward, as it was thought his appearance as a Progressive 
candidate would give unnecessary offence to the Boers. If the 
policy of the Moderate section had been followed out to the end, the 
contest would, in accordance with similar considerations, have been 
fought out on Mr. Rhodes’ principles; but his personality would 
have been kept as much as possible in the background. This policy, 
whether sound or unsound, was frustrated by the tactics of the 
Bond. The sermons to which I have already alluded, gave the 
keynote of the Bond electoral programme. ‘To vilify Mr. Rhodes, 
to depreciate his services, to exaggerate his errors, and to represent 
the victory of his party as the prelude to a war with the Transvaal 
and as an outrage on Cape Boerdom, were the lines which every 
Bond candidate was instructed to adopt. When Mr. Hofmeyr and 
his colleagues showed that in their opinion their best chance of success 
lay in impairing Mr. Rhodes’ influence with the Electorate, it became 
obvious that these Bond attacks must be met. They could only 
be met effectively by Mr. Rhodes himself; and in this, as in almost 
every enterprise to which he has placed his hand, he rose equal to the 
occasion. I may add that the arrival of Dr. Rutherford Harris at 
Cape Town, which occurred just before the elections, had probably 
something to do with this change of front. Whatever may be thought 
of Dr. Harris, even his worst detractors cannot dispute either his 
energy or his courage. 
Probably there is not a public man of the English race to whom an 
lectoral campaign presents less personal attraction than it does to Mr. 
Rhodes. He would, I think, be the last man to dispute the assertion 
that he is “ not an orator as Brutus is.” Public speaking is not a natural 
gift with him, and, in as far as I am aware, he has never made much 
attempt to improve his natural lack of eloquence. But when he has 
anything to say, he can say it plainly and effectively, and is able to 
convey the impression that he means what he says, and only says it 
because he deems it important that his audience should understand 
his views. lectioneering speeches are dreary reading at all times, 
and are all the more dreary when they deal with topics and names 
with which their readers are necessarily unfamiliar. Every now 
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and then, however, one meets in Mr. Rhodes’ recent electoral 
utterances with touches of the dry humour he often displays in private 
conversation. The leader of the Bond was reported to have expressed 
an opinion that Mr. Rhodes’ life was the chief obstacle to the progress 
of South Africa. Thereupon Mr. Rhodes retorted as follows at a 
public meeting at Klipdam: “Mr. Hofmeyr has declared that the 
only solution of the present difficulties is my death. He was abso- 
lutely right, and I have no doubt that if some fanatic carries out 
his thoughts I shall have him slobbering at my funeral.” Again, 
when Mr. Merriman, an old colleague and now a bitter personal 
enemy, had denounced Mr. Rhodes “as a demoralising force in 
South African politics,’ Mr. Rhodes took no notice of the accusa- 
tion at the time. Shortly afterwards, however, this versatile poli- 
tician—who now occupies the singular position of a British partisan 
of the Afrikander Bond and a champion of President Kruger, and 
who recently declared that “ Mr. Rhodes ought now to be in gaol for 
breaking his oath as a Privy Councillor and as a member of the 
Cape Executive Council,”—was shown to have written a private letter 
to the Reform Committee of Johannesburg, wishing them success in 
their struggle for freedom. In commenting on this disclosure at 
Barkly West, Mr. Rhodes contented himself with the remark that he 
had been aware of the existence of the letter in question when Mr. 
Merriman had made a personal attack on him in the Cape Parliament 
last year. but that he did not then consider it worth mentioning. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a more cutting mode of expressing 
the speaker’s estimate of Mr. Merriman’s political importance. 

The great bulk of Mr. Rhodes’ electioneering speeches, which have 
been, as a rule, very imperfectly reported, consists of local topics and 
ideas possessing little interest for any other than a South African 
public. There are, however, scattered through them a number of 
allusions to Imperial politics, which show how firmly he clings to the 
ideas on which all his life’s policy has been based. He lost no 
opportunity of declaring that he had no hostility against the Boers ; 
on the contrary, he held their cordial co-operation to be essential to 
the development of South Africa. It was because the administration 
of the Transvaal under President Kruger rendered such co-operation 
impossible, that he was the sworn enemy of Arugerism. If the Bond 
came out supreme at the elections, the Cape Colony would be under 
the domination of Avugerism. It was his object to bring about a 
Federation of South Africa under British sovereignty, a consummation 
which was closer at hand than was commonly imagined. But so long 
as the policy of the Cape was virtually directed from Pretoria, as it 
would be if a Bond Ministry were placed in office, this policy could 
not be carried into effect, as President Kruger objected to the idea of 
a South African Federation, especially if that Federation was to 
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include Rhodesia. If, under the influence of Ayvugerism, the Cape 
Colony declined the idea of Federation, he should endeavour to form 
a Federation between Rhodesia and Natal. Whatever happened, he 
intended to carry on his work of opening up and developing the 
North, and of forming a junction ultimately between British South 
Africa and Egypt. If the Transvaal were wise, there would be place 
for the South African Republic in the Federation of South Africa, 
but “if President Kruger were egged on to treat the English race as 
slaves, then the English would leave the Transvaal. He spoke boldly, 
because he foresaw what was coming.” 

Such, in as far as I can summarize Mr. Rhodes’ utterances, are 
the outlines of the policy Mr. Rhodes has again pledged himself to 
pursue. The ideas are the same he has so often expressed before, 
but it seems to me that the experience of the last three years has 
taught the ex-Premier a truer conception of the means by which his 
ends can best be accomplished. It might be said of him now, as it was 
said of the Bourbons on their return to France after the Restoration, 
that he has forgotten nothing; but it cannot be truly said of him, 
as it was said of them, that he has also learnt nothing. On the con- 
trary, the weary period during which he was eating his heart out 
after his temporary downfall, has, I think, taught him that he can only 
carry out his life’s ambition with the approval, if not with the assistance, 
of the Imperial Government. Unless I am mistaken, Mr. Rhodes will, 
therefore, not again commit the error of ignoring the authority of the 
Mother Country. From 1890 to 1895 Mr. Rhodes was virtually the 
Dictator of British South Africa; and in common with all autocrats, 
he began, perhaps, to labour under the delusion that his will was 
law. The bitter experience of the years that followed the Jameson 
Raid have led him to appreciate more correctly the limitations under 
which his great and well-deserved authority can best be exercised. 
How far Mr. Rhodes expected or desired such a success at the elec- 
tions as would compel him to become once more Prime Minister of 
the Cape Colony seems to me open to question. His object was to 
render a Bond Ministry an impossibility, and in this object he has 
succeeded. 

Before the elections commenced the common opinion seems to have 
been that the result would be a small but assured Progressive majority. 
In the last Parliament there were thirty-five Progressive members, 
as against thirty-four representatives of the Bond. The remaining 
ten seats were held by the so-called Independents who, as a rule, 
supported the Sprigg Ministry, but were more or less out of harmony 
with Mr. Rhodes’ policy. The Independents had suffered the usual 
fate of all politicians who stand outside of the ordinary party organiza- 
tions and were equally unpopular with both the Ministerialists and 
their opponents. The expectation was that the Independents would 
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go to the wall; and the expectation has been justified by the result. 
Of the ten Independents only four have survived the elections. But 
it still remains doubtful on which side the survivors should be classed. 
They are claimed alike by the Progressive and the Bond party in 
their electoral calculations. But according to what seems to me the 
most trustworthy estimate, they are divided between the two parties. 
At the outset the current was strongly in favour of the Progressives. 
Cape Town returned four staunch supporters of Mr. Rhodes by large 
majorities. Sir James Nivewright headed the poll at Stellenbosch, 
unseating a former Bond member. Then the current turned. Sir P. 
‘aure, a colleague of Sir Gordon Sprigg in the Ministry, lost his seat 
to a Bond candidate. Mr. Merriman unseated the Colonial Secretary, 
Dr. Smartt, at Wodehouse ; and a succession of reverses gave birth to 
an expectation that the Bond would obtain, not only a numerical, but 
a working majority in the new Parliament. At this critical moment, 
however, Mr. Rhodes’ electoral campaign seems to have checked the 
success of the Bond. Mr. Rhodes was returned triumphantly both by 
his old constituency of Barkly West and by that of Namaqualand. A. 
number of local successes restored the balance between the two parties 
to almost exactly the same relative positions as they occupied in 
the late Legislature. The poll at Vryburg has gone in favour of 
the Progressives. The Independents, if Mr. Rose Innes’ speech 
delivered after the elections can be taken as an indication of their 
intentions, are likely in the main to support the Progressives. If 
so, the Progressives would have a working majority. Even, however, 
on the least favourable hypothesis the Progressive minority will be 
only one vote short of the Bond majority ; and if any of some three 
or four disputed elections in which the Progressive candidate claims 
the seat on account of alleged illegal practices on the part of his Bond 
opponent—should he reversed on petition, the Progressive minority 
would be converted thereby into a majority, however narrow a one. 
It is worth while remarking that if there had been any electoral 
system in the colony under which minorities could be represented, 
the result of the elections would have been entirely different, as the 
vote polled collectively by the Progressive candidates is, numerically 
speaking, very largely in excess of that polled for the Bond candi- 
dates. Indeed, on rough calculations, the total Progressive vote 
stood to the Bond vote in the proportion of over two to one. In some 
quarters the failure of the Progressives to sweep the field is attributed 
to an attempt of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s in the course of the elections, 
to excite popular sympathy by asserting that the real issue at stake 
was the maintenance of British supremacy. I doubt, however, the 
justice of this assertion. The Progressives were losing ground till 
Mr. Rhodes came forward and stumped the country on much the 
same issue; and, personally, I can see very little difference between 
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the programmes of the present and the late Premier of the Cape, 
except that the former made his appeal unadroitly, while the latter 
made it adroitly. The plain truth of the South African political 
difficulty is best expressed by the proverb that if two men ride on 
one horse one must ride behind the other. The whole question at 
issue between the Briton and the Boer in South Africa is which of 
the two shall ride in front, and Cape politicians whose desire is to 
uphold the supremacy of Great Britain have got to recognise this 
fact, and to let there be no doubt ebout the sincerity of their re- 
cognition. 

From this point of view, neither Mr. Rhodes nor his friends have 
any cause to be dissatisfied with the outcome of the Cape Elections. 
For the first time in the parliamentary annals of the Colony, 
the Legislature is composed of two opposite parties representing 
definite ideas and a distinct policy. The old system under which 
Cape politics were nothing more than an ignoble struggle for sordid 
aims and ambitions has received its death blow; and the Boer and 
British parties are divided upon the plain square issue, whether public 
affairs shall be administered according to the ideas of the Afrikander 
Bond as represented by Mr. Hofmeyr, or according to the ideas of 
Imperialism as represented by Mr. Cecil Rhodes. To anyone at all 
acquainted with the inertness and the provincial, not to say the 
parochial, character of Cape polities, it must be matter of astonish- 
ment that Mr. Rhodes should have succeeded in fusing the British 
Colonists into a compact party prepared to uphold British supremacy 
as the one thing needful for South Africa. It may be asked why it 
is, that if the British Colonists are so superior, as I contend, to the 
Boer Colonists alike in intelligence, education, and energy, they have 
not long before this established their political supremacy. The 
question is not unreasonable, but the answer to it is simple. The 
Boers have the great advantage of desiring nothing but to be left 
alone, to live according to Boer ideas, beliefs, customs, and prejudices. 
The English Colonists, up.to the Rhodes’ era, took very little interest 
in Cape affairs, were absorbed in their own commercial and financial 
pursuits, an] were never agreed upon any common course of action. 
The course of events since Mr. Rhodes took part in South African 
politics has altered all this, and the Cape has at last a united 
British party, with a British leader and a British policy. Even if no 
other result than this were to ensue from Mr. Rhodes’ connection with 
the Progressive party, both the Colony and the Empire would have 
cause for satisfaction. 

My own belief, however, is that the Cape elections will produce 
immediate results of a more tangible character. It is understood that 
Sir Gordon Sprigg will not resign, but will re-introduce a Re- 
distribution Bill as soon as the session commences. ‘The Bond 
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deputies cannot well oppose the measure, except on the ground 
that the Bill, by rendering representation more in accordance with 
population, must of necessity impair Boer influence in Parliament. 
But it is almost impossible to put forward such an objection openly 
without exciting British sentiment in the Colony, and thus enlisting 
popular support in favour of the Bill in the event of a second appeal 
to the constituencies. By accepting the Lill, the Bond party would, 
politically speaking, be cutting their own throats; by rejecting the 
Bill they would only be prolonging their agony. ‘Thus I anticipate 
that the present Parliament at Cape Town is not likely to be long- 
lived, and that, at the next General Election, the cries for re- 
distribution and the assertion of British supremacy will have virtually 
been merged into one. 

Moreover, the electoral campaign has demonstrated another fact, 
whose demonstration is likely to be of no small value to Mr. Rhodes 
in the future. One of the stock assertions of President Kruger and 
of his supporters in the Afrikander Bond, was that the Progressive 
leader had made himself so obnoxious to the Dutch element in the 
Cape Colony by his complicity in the Johannesburg insurrection and 
the Jameson Raid, as to render his return to office an absolute impos- 
sibility. This assertion was repeated in England by the opponents 
of Mr. Khodes and of his Imperialist policy; and had undoubtedly a 
considerable effect on English public opinion. But after the outcome 
of the Cape Elections such an assertion can no longer hope for 
credence. In the course of his campaign, Mr. Rhodes has visited a 
number of Boer constituencies, has addressed many Cape Boer meet- 
ings, and has been received everywhere with friendly cordiality. In 
Namaqualand, Stellenbosch, Tembuland, Victoria Kast, and Barkly 
West—in all of which constituencies, with, I think, one exception, 
Mr. Rhodes addressed public meetings—seats held by Bond candidates 
in the late Parliament were transferred to Progressives. J am by no 
means disposed to draw general conclusions from isolated elections in 
the Cape or elsewhere. [but if it were the case, as Mr. Hofmeyr and 
Mr. Schreiner are in the habit of declaring, and as Little Englanders at 
home are fond of repeating, that Mr. Rhodes’ personality has a similar 
effect upon the Boers to that which a red rag has upon a bull, it would 
be utterly incredible that in five constituencies situated in all parts of 
the Colony, where tle lsoers were previously masters of the electoral 
situation, Bond cancidates should have been rejected in favour of 
Progressives. The exp unation of Mr. Rhodes’ reception in Boer 
constituencies, [ take ‘o be a very simple one. The Cape Boers have 
undoubtedly a strony rauia! sympathy with their kinsfolk in the 
Transvaal and the Orange I*'ree State, but at the same time they are 
much more keenly alice than the Boers outside the Cape to the fact that 
the British element ii) the Colony is bound in the end to carry the 
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day. They are shrewd enough to perceive that Mr. Rhodes is better 
able than any other Cape politician to advance not only the interests of 
the Colony, but also their own interests as farmers and graziers; and 
that, so long as he is allowed a free hand in his Imperial policy, he is 
willing to make every possible allowance for Dutch susceptibilities 
and prejudices. What the Boers mainly dislike in British rule are 
the fussiness, the sentimentality, and the passion for uniformity which 
so often characterise British officials, and especially British Imperial 
officials, in their dealings with communities of alien race and lan- 
guage. From these British failings Mr. Rhodes is singularly free ; 
and, therefore, as an administrator he is far more acceptable to 
ordinary Cape Boers than the majority of his fellow-countrymen. 
No doubt, at the moment of its occurrence, the Raid alienated Boer 
sympathy. But after all, in a country whose history has been in the 
main one long succession of raids, the offence committed by Mr. 
Rhodes does not inspire the same disapproval as it would have done 
in a highly organised and settled community. The dominant, perma- 
nent issue in South Africa is not that between Briton and Boer, but 
that between white man and black; and on this issue the Boers are 
well aware that Mr. Rhodes’ ideas are to a great extent in conformity 
with their own. 

If reports are correct, Mr. Rhodes will be present at Cape Town 
when the session commences. What may be the future results of the 
drawn battle between the Progressives and the Afrikander Bond, it 
is as yet impossible to say positively. But to all who have at heart 
the interests of South Africa and of the British Empire, it must be 
a satisfaction to reflect that the immediate result of the elections just 
concluded has been the condonation, on the part of the Cape Colony, 
of the action taken by Mr. Rhodes in respect of the Transvaal, and 
his consequent restoration to his old position as that of the leading 
statesman of British South Africa. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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A BUILDER OF THE EMPIRE: 
SIR GEORGE GREY. 


Wuexy, eighty-six years ago, the subject of this sketch was born, 
England, as far as her now mighty possessions in Africa and the 
Southern Seas were concerned, was indeed a Little England; and 
that vast building of her colonial empire, in which Sir George Grey 
has played so prominent a part, was but having its foundations laid. 

Fitting was it that such a man should be born in such time and 
place! His mother, sitting on a balcony of her house in Lisbon, 
heard one of a group of passing English officers say, ‘“‘ Poor Grey has 
gone at last!’’ Colonel Grey had fallen leading the 30th at the 
third storming of Badajoz, and the manner of his death’s announce- 
ment brought her infant suddenly into the world. This was on 
April 14th, 1812. 

The widow and child went home, lived some time in London; and 
Grey, in his boyhood, came for a time under the care of Archbishop 
Whately. Then he went to Sandhurst, and in due course was 
gazetted an ensign in the 83rd, serving with his regiment on garri- 
son duty in Scotland and Ireland. He himself has written what 
effect the service in Ireland had upon him :—*“ It was really in a 
desire to find relief from that misery that I went to Australia.” 
There was no prospect of active service; and so Grey and a young 
friend, Lieutenant Lushington, offered their services to the Royal 
Geographical Society for the purpose of exploring North-West 
Australia. The offer was accepted; the War Office granted the 
two young men two years’ leave, and in June, 1837, they sailed in 
the Beagle for the Cape of Good Hope. There they engaged a 
small schooner, and in her made their way to West Australia. 

The expedition had received support and assistance from Govern- 
ment, and Grey (then 24 years of age, and already a Captain) was 
formally appointed to the command. The main object which the 
explorers had in view was the discovery of that river which was to be 
the highway to the interior of the Australian Continent, and which so 
many scientific men were sure would one day be found—an opinion 
that later discovery has proved was without foundation. 

Ernest Favene’s History of Australian Erploration, in its index, thus 
sums up Grey’s work :—‘ In 1838 Grey commanded an expedition to 
verify the existence or not of the large river supposed to find its way 
into the sea at Dampier’s Archipelago. Grey found the Glenelg, 
and discovered cave drawings (of the aboriginals). In 1839, when 
Governor of South Australia, he started on his second expedition from 
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the West Coast. Encountering great troubles, he had to push on to 
Perth, and send back a relief party. The relief, under Lieutenant 
Roe, after some difficulty in tracking the erratic wanderings of the 
unfortunates, came upon them hopelessly gazing at a point of rocks 
that stopped their march along the beach, too weak to climb it. They 
had been three days without water, and one of the party, Smith, a lad 
of eighteen, was dead. Grey claims the discovery of the Gascoyne, 
Murchison, Hutt, Bower, Buller, Chapman, Irwin, Greenough, Arrow- 
smith, and Smith Rivers.” 

This, written by an Australian explorer himself, stands against 
George Grey’s name in an index. ‘To know and appreciate what the 
dangers and horrors and privations of that work meant one must read 
a history of Australian exploration ; to know, too, what Grey’s work 
was all through his life one must read the history of South Australia, 
of Cape Colony and of New Zealand as well, and so expect nothing 
but an index in the limited space of a newspaper article. 

Almost when Grey first stepped on shore in the Australian con- 
tinent he had a serious encounter with blacks. One of the two 
men with him ran away, the other was too frightened to do anything 
but call out, “ Oh, God, sir, look atthem!” Grey was wounded three 
times with spears thrown by the party of ferocious blacks who had 
attacked him ; but he got behind a rock and so coolly and effectively 
used his musket that he drove off the savages. The nature of the 
man showed itself all through the fight. He took the greatest 
trouble not to kill the enemy—only to disable or frighten them off 
with the firearms—and it was ever after a serious grief to him that 
one of his shots took fatal effect. And this very encounter was in the 
mind of one of the writers of this article when, twelve months ago, 
the veteran Soldier-Governor and he sat looking upon the budding 
trees of a South Kensington garden. ‘ It is good to be so near to 
God and nature in such a great city as this, is it not?” he said in 
his faint but clear’ tones, “to hear the whispering of the trees and 
the song of the birds; ah, it is good indeed, good indeed; it is the 
breath of the Almighty singing to us who are about to go.” 

After an interval at the Mauritius to recover from the effects of 
his wounds, Grey returned to Australia to pursue his work, spending 
many long months under the most distressing sufferings and in 
constant danger from the blacks; but his was an heroic nature, and 
he made little of all he underwent. The town of Gascoyne—the 
river of which is one of his notable discoveries—is to-day a port for 
the Kimberley gold-fields, and the book he wrote giving an account 
of his adventures is one of the most interesting stories of Australian 
exploration. 

In 1839 Grey received his commission as captain of the 83rd 
regiment, and, at the same time, a request that he would act as 
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Resident at King George’s Sound (in Western Australia). In the 
few months that he fulfilled this position he did wonders in gaining 
the goodwill of the blacks. He made them work, and he paid them 
for their labour; for, like Wilberforce, Livingstone, and Gordon, he 
was ever actuated by a love for the suffering man of a black or 
brown skin. 

Then the Home Government decided to discontinue the opening 
up of the country, and Grey returned to England. Within a month 
of his landing Lord John Russell appointed him Governor of South 
Australia in place of Colonel Gawler. Sir Charles Napier, so 
desperate was then the state of the colony, refused the appointment 
unless Grey could go out with an armed force. The lesson of 
America was too severe to have been forgotten, and yet the Govern- 
ment turned to Grey. He was twenty-eight years of age when he 
accepted the post—not lightly and without thought, for he took 
advice, and older men than himself said he could succeed if he tried— 
so he resolved to try. 

He arrived in Adelaide in May, 1841. Mr. Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field had had his innings, and the Wakefield system of colonisation was 
in full swing. This “system” meant that all the land fit for agri- 
cultural settlement was in the hands of land monopolists—at least, 
this is shortly the opinion of many, though itis fair to say that the 
Wakefield schemes came in for the admiration of many others; that 
the colony was bankrupt; that the eyes of the land had been picked out 
by land monopolists ; that there was mighty little work going on, for 
every one, so long as the money or credit of the Wakefield system 
lasted, was content to import from other colonies what they wanted ; 
and that the native question was beginning to look ominous. 

In a couple of years, Grey, by his common-sense and economical 
administration, by his determined opposition to land-grabbers, and 
by his generous expenditure, not only of time and energy, but private 
monetary resources, had altered all this, and the colony was pros- 
perous. 

Once more, how he did these things cannot be told in detail. Read 
the admirable life of Grey, by two sincere admirers of his, William 
and Jily Rees, who wrote of what they knew, published by Brett of 
Auckland, and from which the present writers have gleaned most of 
their material. 

But the young governor was not without opposition by this time. 
In 1841, Captain Stokes was sent on a surveying expedition to 
Champion Bay, West Australia, to report as to its fitness for settle- 
ment by the Western Australian Company. He strongly condemned 
it, and at the same time severely censured Grey “for the great wrong 
he had done in speaking well of it.” Time has settled the difference 
between Stokes and Grey. The district is now one of the most 
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important in wealth and population in the whole country, and the 
Western Australian Company, who listened to Captain Stokes, have 
had every reason to regret it. 

In 1845 a warship dropped anchor in Port Adelaide. She brought 
news of the Maori outbreak in New Zealand. ‘“ Get away as fast 
as you can to the scene,” said Grey to his friend the Captain, “ and 
take with you all the Government arms and anything else likely to 
be useful.” Before another week elapsed in came a second ship 
bringing Lord Stanley’s despatch, dated June 15th, 1845, in which, 
after eulogising Grey in the handsomest manner, he asked him, with 
many apologies for the haste, to go to New Zealand and take charge, 
because of all men he was the man togo. Hisreward for good service 
in South Australia was not, as Lord Stanley said, ‘‘ an appointment 
of higher rank and increased emolument, but one in which his public 
duties were only more arduous and responsible.” Those who knew 
the men who do the work of the Empire know well enough what this 
means: “ Higher rank and increased emoluments” are seldom the 
accompaniments of “ more arduous and responsible duties.” 

Grey arrived in New Zealand in the nick of time. Affairs were 
worse than he had found them in South Australia. Here, too, 
the Wakefield system was much in evidence, for Mr. Wakefield and 
his friends had floated the New Zealand Company, and when Grey 
landed in Auckland he was confronted with a terrible record of disaster, 
for which public opinion held the Company to be responsible. In a 
little work published a few months ago, written by the present Agent- 
General of New Zealand, the Hon. W. P. Reeves, we read that Grey 
“found Kororarcka in ashes, Auckland panic-stricken, the Company’s 
settlers in the South harassed by the Maoris and embittered against 
the Government. . . and the natives disaffected and exultant.” But 
there was more even than this for which the great land company 
was responsible—the massacre in the Wairau Valley ; the ruination 
of hundreds of settlers, one Governor dead of worry, another nearly 
mad ; the English Government and a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons grossly misled; and the beginning of a long and 
bloody war. 

The financial problems, the disputes between white settlers, the 
underground engineering of company promoters, Grey had learned 
how to tackle in South Australia ; but the Maori question was a very 
different problem. The natives were as brave and high-spirited as 
Englishmen, often well armed, and infinitely superior in military 
tactics as war jad to be carried on in New Zealand. However, Grey 
set manfully to work and grappled all these problems, including the 
war, successfully, though in the midst of his labours the English 
Government crowned its previous stupid blunders by sending out a 
form of constitution passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1846, and 
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apparently especially designed for the benefit of the New Zealand 
Company, the exasperation and spoliation of the Maoris, and the 
utter ruination of the few Jond-fide white settlers. The constitution 
practically abrogated the Treaty of Waitangi. Said one chief to 
Grey, when he heard of it: “If I believe with you that the Queen 
intended to take our lands I should be found fighting at your side. 
I do not believe it. I believe that the Queen will keep faith with us ; 
and to keep faith with her I will fight against you.” With the 
strong support of Bishop Selwyn and Chief Justice Sir William 
Martin, Grey had the courage to suspend the operation of the Act, 
and thus practically opposed himself alone to the Queen and Parlia- 
ment of England. But so well did he justify his disobedience, so 
clearly did he show the Government its own blundering, that the 
English Parliament passed a Bill suspending the operation of its own 
Act for five years, and giving Grey the power during that time to 
draw up such a Constitution as he might think best adapted to the 
colony. 

Needless to say that he had made bitter enemies, and when he left 
New Zealand, having had the satisfaction of seeing a constitution 
which had been designed by himself in working order, and highly 
approved by the Imperial Government and Parliament, he arrived in 
England in time to hear the most unjust attacks upon his administra- 
tion uttered in the House of Commons—attacks which only resulted 
in bringing to light his great ability and honesty. Before leaving 
New Zealand he was made a Baronet and K.C.B.; and on his return 
Oxford made him a D.C.L. 

Just as Grey landed in England, the delegates who had come home 
to protest against the abandonment by Great Britain of the Orange 
River Territory were returning disappointed to South Africa. Cape 
Colony had scarcely got to work with her newly granted representative 
Government, when there was a Kaffir war on hand, and the South 
African question was altogether a burning one. The Cabinet had 
Grey at hand, so he was appointed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The first he did upon his arrival was to satisfy our disbanded 
Hottentot allies, who had been promised rewards by the Imperial 
Government—promises which we had carefully forgotten to fulfil, 
with the result that they were in a state of revolt. In New Zealand 
and South Australia Grey found himself opposed to the Wakefields ; in 
South Africa, was Mr. Theophilus Shepstone. Grey was called upon 
to report on Shepstone’s proposal to make himself king of a large 
territory and 50,000 Zulus. The proposal, strange to say, was very 
nearly accepted, until Lord John Russell asked Grey’s opinion of it. 
Grey most emphatically said “ No,” and this idea of creating a king- 
ship for Mr. Shepstone with British arms and money had to be 
abandoned. The establishment of the Grey Hospital, by which 
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practical means Grey endeavoured to mitigate some of the evils of 
Kaffir witch-doctoring was not the least among his works, and his 
suppression of Kaffir rebellion was as remarkable for the smallness of 
bloodshed as for promptitude. 

In August, 1857, there came to Grey the news of the Indian Mutiny. 
There were transports lying in-Table Bay, and there were troops 
there on their way to co-operate with the French in China. Against 
the advice of the commanding officers, and of everyone else on the 
spot, Grey ordered them to deviate from their route, and report at 
Calcutta. The reinforcement, in the words of Lord Malmesbury, 
“probably saved India”; and to that reinforcement Grey added 
others from the Cape garrison, volunteers from the colonists, and the 
horses from his private stables. Of these measures, the Queen and 
the Prince Consort expressed their admiration, and the Government 
said nothing. 

When the German Legion was disbanded after the American and 
Continental wars, England had sent them to the Cape as military 
settlers, with the promise that they should be followed by families of 
their own nationality. The promise was not fulfilled. Grey found 
himself compelled to do something towards redeeming England’s 
pledge, and he entered into arrangements with the Government of 
Kaffraria and a German merchant to bring out four thousand 
Germans. The English Government disapproved of much of the 
proposal, and the debentures issued by the Government of Kaffraria 
became unsaleable, and the German merchant who was conducting 
the emigration refused to continue the contract. Grey was given 
the £20,000 necessary (by one of his own relatives, a banker), and 
the Kaffrarian debentures were duly met. Later on, on his own 
responsibility, Grey called upon the German Legion in Africa to 
volunteer for service in India. All those who had not settled as 
farmers enrolled themselves, and were of signal service in that 
country. 

One of Grey’s ambitions was the federation of South Africa, and 
this he advocated and laboured for continually. Almost from his 
boyhood he had been at work abroad, and he knew nothing of the 
jugglery of politics. Governments came in and went out; his corre- 
spondence was signed by or addressed to Lord this or Earl that; 
sometimes his acts were cordially approved; on other occasions when 
he well knew that they were just as worthy of praise, they were 
found fault with. Fcr instance, in his speech to the Cape Parliament 
of 1859, he said straight out that it would be a lasting benefit to 
Great Britain if federation could be accomplished. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton promptly recalled him, paying a high tribute to his 
services, but informing him that the Government strongly disapproved 
of him committing himself to a policy of which they (the Govern- 
ment) disapproved. 
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On his way home the Government went out of office, and one of 
the first acts of the Duke of Newcastle was to re-appoint Grey to the 
Cape, though the policy of non-confederation was endorsed by the 
new Government. The letter re-appointing Grey crossed him on the 
way home. He returned early in 1860, to be recalled twelve months 
later to proceed to New Zealand, where the condition of affairs was so 
serious as to need the best man the Imperial Government could send 
there. During this, his second Governorship of New Zealand, his 
career in the Imperial service ended. From the time he landed in 
the Colony it became apparent to him that it could only be governed 
in accordance with constitutional ideas and not by Downing Street. 
That he was right, the manner in which he brought the Colony through 
a state of distressing war to one of prosperous peace, time has 
shown. Grey wrote very plainly to Ministers on both sides in politics, 
and at last flatly refused to withdraw one of his very plain English 
despatches, and so he was dismissed the public service. However, the 
Duke of Buckingham, who wrote his dismissal, apologised for the 
manner and substance of the letter, and explained that English 
politicians had the greatest admiration for his work, only, of course, 
officers in the diplomatic service must do as they are told, and so on. 

Then Sir George entered the arena of politics and did much news- 
paper writing and speech-making, ultimately coming out as a 
Parliamentary candidate for Newark as an extreme Liberal, and 
withdrawing from his candidature before the day of election. Then 
he left England for New Zealand to live in retirement at his beauti- 
ful inland home of Kawau, near Auckland. But he soon entered into 
local politics, becoming Premier of the Colony in 1877, and remain- 
ing the most prominent figure in New Zealand politics for many 
years. 

In 1891 he was appointed a delegate to the Australian Federal 
Conference then being held in Sydney, and while he was in New 
South Wales he lent powerful aid to the Labour Party in politics, 
and had no small share in bringing about the present “ one man 
one vote” system of election. He was then 79, and his years, so 
far from producing in him Conservative tendencies, found him in his 
old age the most out-and-out democrat. 

Undoubtedly, the work of Sir George Grey has been equalled by 
few servants of the Colonial Office, and when the Imperial Govern- 
ment lost his services they lost those of a man who, if he had governed 
Canada or India—as there was at one time every probability of his 
doing—would likely have filled an even more important page in 
English history. 





Lovis Brecker. 
WaLrer JEFFERY. 
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THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


A recess full of serious preoccupations has been brightened by the 
game of speculation which has raged fast and furious round that 
dame voilée of Downing Street—the Anglo-German Agreement. In 
the smoking-room of the St. James’s Club, diplomatists assured one 
another mysteriously that something important was in the wind as 
far back as the middle of August. Later on, in the dining-room at 
the Travellers’, they collated the growing irregularity of Mr. Eric 
Barrington’s dinner hour with the daily and protracted visits of Count 
Hatzfeldt to the Foreign Office, and became more than ever convinced 
that serious business was brewing. What was it? Actual guesses 
were few, for the scope of conjecture was limited by a professional 
knowledge of the possibilities, or rather the impossibilities, of the 
political situation. Outside, however, was a public which was ham- 
pered by no such limitation. On its behalf, the Pal/ Mall Gazette 
took a hand in the game at the beginning of last month by declaring, 
on the authority of ‘a source in which we have every confidence,” 
that the mysterious agreement was nothing less than “ an offensive 
and defensive alliance.” The chargé d’affaires of a Great Power who 
caught sight of the contents bill of the temerarious newspaper as he 
was hurrying to catch the Pullman express to Brighton on that sensa- 
tional afternoon, still bewails to his friends that, in his anxiety to 
pierce the mystery, he forgot to ask the bawling came/ot for change 
of the half-crown he threw to him. 

Thenceforth every day brought its crop of guesses. An “ absolutely 
trustworthy authority ” declared that the main point of the agreement 
was an understanding as to spheres of railway influence in China, the 
details of which he elaborately set forth. Others who modestly 
abstained from advertising their veracity, announced, in turn, & 
compact to abolish the mixed Tribunals in Egypt, an arrangement as 
to German territorial acquisitions in Asia Minor, and a bargain with 
regard to Delagoa Bay. Some said that the Delagoa Bay agreement 
involved the occupation of the whole province of Lourenco Marques by 
England, while others limited it to the purchase of the railway by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Then we heard of a settlement of the question of 
the Hinterland of the Gold Coast and Togo; of a combination between 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and a syndicate of Hamburg bankers to exploit 
Damaraland ; of the purchase of Mozambique and a coaling station at 
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Lisbon, together with the hire of a Portuguese army by Great 
Britain, for a trifle of £80,000,000 ; of the abandonment of German 
opposition to a British lease of a strip of territory on the Eastern 
frontier of the Congo Free State uniting Uganda with Nyassaland, 
and finally of a treaty by which Germany recognised a British protec- 
torate on the Nile, and yielded to this country a free hand in Africa, 
south of the Zambesi, in return fora coaling station at or near Delagoa 
Bay, and a British guarantee of the Treaty of Frankfort. 

Not one of these guesses bore the test of a close scrutiny. The 
“ offensive and defensive alliance” theory was clearly an inference 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s “long spoon”’ speech, and nothing more. It 
was a plausible suggestion at a time when the struggle with Russia 
over the Niuchwang Railway Extension Loan seemed to bear daily 
testimony to the wisdom of the Colonial Secretary’s new Foreign 
Policy. Such an alliance, however, could only be against Russia, 
and no one who knew anything of the international situation 
believed for a moment that Germany was disposed to enter a com- 
bination of that kind. Of the other theories some were transparently 
absurd, some were too simple to account for the number and length 
of the interviews between Count Hatzfeldt and Mr. Balfour, and 
others dealt with questions in which Portugal, and not Germany, 
was primarily interested. 

Nevertheless, one of these conjectures has managed to survive, 
and to-day most people are satisfied that, in some way or other, the 
Agreement is concerned with a transference of Delagoa Bay to 
England. It is true that this theory is open to many of the objec- 
tions which have proved fatal to its competitors. If Great Britain 
likes to purchase Delagoa Bay she has a double treaty right to do so, 
and need not ask Germany’s permission. If, for some occult reason, 
she has chosen to conciliate German susceptibilities in the matter, the 
operation is not one which requires prolonged negotiations. Moreover, 
the latter hypothesis still leaves the public in the dark as to German 
compensations, and hence affords no explanation of the agreement as 
such. On the other hand, the theory is fathered by the German 
semi-official press, and, with Herr Busch’s revelations of how those 
organs are managed fresh in our minds, we cannot well afford to 
pooh-pooh what they say. . 

Now from all this discussion, three facts detach themselves very 
clearly. In the first place, the Agreement can have nothing to do 
with a change of British foreign policy on the “long spoon” 
principle, for not only is the Emperor of Germany anxious to 
maintain cordial relations with Russia, but our own difficulties with 
that power are disappearing before negotiations which promise a 
permanent and mutually satisfactory settlement of the Far Eastern 
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question. In the second place, it is clearthat the transaction between the 
two Powers is of exceptional magnitude, complexity and urgency, for 
it can be for no small or negligeable question that Ministers and Ambas- 
salors confer for hours together, day after day, at the Foreign Office, 
at a time of year usually devoted to holiday-making. The third fact 
is the statement of the German Press with regard to Delagoa Bay. 
I have just pointed out that this statement does not satisfactorily 
account for the exceptional features of the negotiations to which it 
relates. If, however, we treat it as a mere glimpse of the negotiations, 
a clue to the general nature of the agreement arrived at, our difficulty 
wil at once vanish. Thus if we read “ Portuguese African Colonies ” 
for “ Delagoa Bay,” everything is explained. In that case we have 
a problem which, in magnitude, complexity, and urgency, exactly 
accords with the external features of the negotiations which have so 
aroused public curiosity. 

Guesses, like prophecies, are best when they are based on actual 
knowledge. I am afraid I must confess that I owe iny inference as 
to the nature of the Anglo-German negotiations, less to any ratioci- 
nating process than to what the police call ‘ information received.” 
The new Anglo-German Agreement is, in fact, an arrangement, 
resulting from certain negotiations with Portugal, by which the two 
great Powers divide between them a right of pre-emption in regard 
to all the Portuguese colonies in Africa. It defines the territorial 
sphere of each of the two contracting Powers in those colonies, pro- 
vides for the consideration to be paid as and when the colonies are 
alienated by Portugal, assesses the proportions of the purchase money 
or leasehold premiums for which each of the Powers will be liable, 
and settles a multitude of minor questions connected with the eventual 
transfers. In short, Great Britain and Germany have become joint 
heirs to the estates of the Portuguese crown in Africa, and, while 
undertaking the reversion in common, they have prudently pro- 
vided against any clashing of interests when the time arrives for 
entering upon and dividing their heritage. 

The circumstances which have led to this important transaction will 
be readily divined by any one who has followed, however slightly, 
the recent political history of Portugal. That country is, to all 
intents and purposes, in a state of hopeless bankruptcy. Year after 
year her finances show a deficit which neither economy nor repudia- 
tion can diminish. Since her default in the matter of two-thirds of 
the interest on her external debt, she has found the European money 
market closed against her. Such is the distrust with which she is 
regarded that she was actually unable, a little time ago, to float a 
supplemental issue of bonds of the Tobacco Loan—whick is the 
only loan on which full interest is still paid—although she protested 
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that the operation was for the benefit of her bondholders. Every 
attempt to effect an arrangement with her creditors has failed. 
Meanwhile, taxation is mounting up in the country, trade is languish- 
ing, and discontent is everywhere rampant. If the country is to be 
saved from a ruinous economic and political crisis, steps must be 
speedily taken to place its finances on a sound basis. 

How is this to be effected? It is too late to try a réginw of cheese- 
paring economy, even if the Lusitanian administration were capable 
of such a thing, for to starve the public services would be quite as 
disastrous as to further increase taxation. Portugal requires two 
things: a fresh supply of capital with which to re-establish her credit 
and put her house in order, and a permanent reduction in her 
annual expenditure, which would enable her to keep straight in the 
future. It has long been clear to every student of this problem that 
there is only one way in which these needs can be adequately satisfied. 
Portugal must realise some of her assets, preferentially those which 
are costly luxuries to her. Among such assets her colonies occupy a 
prominent place. The majority of them involve the Motherland in 
a heavy annual expenditure, which, together with the cost of the 
Central Colonial Administration in Lisbon and the naval charges 
connected with it, go far towards accounting for the deficit in the 
national budget. Hence their alienation either by sale or lease 
would help very considerably to balance the budget, and asa high 
price could be easily obtained for any of them, such an alienation 
would at the same time provide the country with the fresh capital it 
so urgently needs. 

Unfortunately the Portuguese have rather more than their fair 
share of the Jingo spirit—which is, perhaps, explained by the fact 
that eighty per cent. of the population are illiterates—and they are 
especially tetchy on the question of parting with their colonies. 
The Republicans foment this feeling to serve their own ends, so 
that, on more than one occasion, seditious demonstrations have been 
produced by the bare rumour that the Government was meditating 
the sale of some over-sea possession of the Crown. Nevertheless the 
inevitability of some such transaction has of late years impressed itself 
more and more on the minds of Portuguese statesmen, especially since 
it has become clear that the alternative of permanently disordered 
finances was likely in the end to prove even more disturbing to the 
internal peace of the kingdom. 

It was not, however, the general financial situation alone which 
lately brought this question once more into the field of practical 
politics. About a year ago it leaked out that the arbitrators in the 
Delagoa Bay Railway dispute had practically made up their minds 
against Portugal,and were only awaiting certain data from South Africa 
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to mulct her in swinging damages. This was serious news. Portugal 
could not pay the rumoured award unless she negotiated a loan, and 
this was impossible while all the money markets of the world re- 
mained closed against her. On the other hand, if she did not pay 
she would probably find herself involved in a quarrel with Great 
Britain, who might, perhaps, seize the railway, or even something 
more, in satisfaction of her colonies. In these circumstances, informal 
negotiations were set on foot in London, and the good offices of Berlin 
were solicited. Count Burnay,the well-known Lisbon banker, and Major 
Mousinho de Albuquerque, the Governor of Mozambique, both seem to 
have been concerned in the powrpariers. At first they led to no 
result. Germany did not wish to facilitate in any way an arrange- 
ment which might place England in possession of Delagoa Bay, and 
at the same time she could not do anything actively to prevent it. 
England, for her part, could not discuss the matter with Germany, 
whose /ocus standi in the matter she did not recognise, and she could not 
well agree to forego herclaims. Meanwhile, apprehensions in Lisbon 
became deepened by the course taken by the Hispano-American war. 
The reflection that at one time Spain might have sold Cuba to the 
United States for £20,000,000, and that if Portugal by any accident 
should quarrel with another State, the fate of her colonies would 
assuredly be the same as that of the Spanish West Indies, rendered the 
King more than ever anxious to settle the Delagoa Bay question. The 
probability that the award of the arbitrators would be delivered during 
the month of October introduced an element of urgency into the affair, 
and Count Burnay was once again sent flitting from Lisbon to London 
and thence to Berlin. This time the question was posed in a form which 
rendered it possible for the British and German Governments to take 
counsel together. They were asked, as Powers friendly to Portugal, 
to take into consideration, not the Delagoa Bay difficulty alone, but 
the general financial embarrassmentsof Portugal to which that difficulty 
threatened to make a serious addition. Portugal sought the advice 
and assistance of the two Powers, and on this basis formal negotiations 
were set on foot, which resulted in the agreements already referred to. 
The first result of these agreements will be the leasing of Delagoa 
Bay by Great Britain. 

The colonies dealt with in the two treaties consist of the provinces 
of Mozambique and Lourenco Marques on the east coast, Angola, 
Ambriz, Benguela, Mossamedes and Congo on the west, and the small 
but ancient settlement of Guinea on the north-west, the whole pos- 
sessing an area of 914,000 square miles, or rather more than seven 
and a-half times that of the United Kingdom. In the palmy days 
of the slave trade they were flourishing settlements, but since the 
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beginning of the present century, when England undertook the 
campaign against slavery, and Portugal, weakened by her home 
convulsions, was unable to give much attention to colonial administra- 
tion, their decline has known no interruption. Their hinterlands 
became abandoned to the natives, who at one time drove the Portu- 
guese into the sea at Lourenco Marques and Sofala. In vain 
the Conselho Ultramarino of Lisbon devised the most elaborate 
schemes of colonisation. The people had lost their energy and 
their spirit of conquest. ‘The British and Dutch in the south 
pushed into their derelict hinterlands as far as the Zambesi, 
and beyond to Lake Nyassa, cutting for ever their communica- 
tions between East and West. When other sources of ill-luck 
were exhausted, they plunged into quarrels with foreign powers. 
Their quarrel with England in 1890 shook their authority 
all over the East Coast, and their high-handed confiscation of the 
MeMurdo Railway in Delagoa Bay in 1889 will eventually cost them 
the finest harbour and the most hopeful port in Africa. Nothing they 
have touched of late years has succeeded. They have started ¢ ‘har- 
tered Companies with large powers and splendid concessions only to 
see them fail one after another. The sole companies which have 
succeeded are those which, like the Companhia de Mozambique and 
the Beira Railway Company, are financed and managed by foreigners. 
Delagoa Bay, the natural port of the Transvaal goldfields , which ought 
to be the Lashes town on the South-Eastern Coast, has ane so grossly 
mismanaged that during the first half of the present year the imports 
decreased by 100,000 tons, and trade is now seeking in preference 
the remoter outlets of Durban, East London, and Port Elizabeth. 
A sleepier history has been that of the West Coast, but it has 
travelled on the same lines. And yet all these colonies are rich in 
natural resources, and they possess a trade of considerable volume, 
and distinctly progressive. If their budgets always show deficits, it 
is not because the revenue decreases, but because of some principle of 
Portuguese finance, which seems to require that the expenditure of a 
public office shall never allow itself to lose its start of the income. 
The Portuguese might, perhaps, still turn their African colonies to 
account if they had money to sink in them. Having no money, no 
energy, and no luck, their wisest plan is to get rid of them. Already 
the English, Germans, and Dutch are on their frontiers, while within 
the colonies themselves, the strenuous foreigner is creating for him- 
self interests, liens, and claims the political possibilities of which, 
under a weak and corrupt administration, are incalculable. 

Whether the new agreement between Portugal on the one hand, 
and Great Britain and Germany on the other, in regard to these 
colonies is eventually sanctioned or denounced by the Portuguese 
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people, the result will, of course, be the same in the end. Nor will 
the separate agreement between Great Britain and Germany be at all 
affected if the Lisbon Cabinet is compelled to withdraw. In holding 
fast to her transmarine dependencies, Portugal is fighting against 
a mysterious but pitiless destiny, which is working like a pestilence 
among all the people of Southern Europe. Empire has passed from 
them all, and the splendid memories of Dom Henrique and Vasco de 
Gama, of Vicente Pinzon, and of Pedro Cabral will no more save 
Angola and Mozambique than it saved the Indies and Brazil. When the 
inevitable crash comes the British and German rights will still stand. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, a right of pre-emption to all 
the Portuguese possessions south of the Zambesi already exists under 
Article VII. of the Treaty of 1891. This cannot be revoked; but 
even if the wider pre-emption now conceded is denounced it will exist 
in practice so long as Great Britain and Germany hold to their own 
agreement. That agreement makes them partners in South Africa, 
controlling everything below the sixth parallel, except the southern 
border of the Congo Free State. It is a magnificent sphere of 
influence. When we add to it Uganda, the Soudan, Egypt, the 
Niger Territories and the Cameroons, it covers more than half, and 
that certainly the best half, of Africa. Mr. Labouchere will have to 
bethink himself the next time he feels inclined to claim Lord 
Salisbury as a Little Englander. 

Apart from its territorial features, the Anglo-German Agreement 
possesses advantages which are none the less solid because they are 
not specifically enumerated in it. Chief among these will be the 
pacificatory influence it will exert on Cape politics, and on the 
relations of the Transvaal with the Suzerain power. President 
Kruger has nourished not a few mischievous illusions with regard 
to the attitude of Germany towards the South African Republic. 
These he will now have to abandon. It will make no difference to 
his rights under the London Conyention, for Great Britain has no 
idea of violating them in any way; but it is to be hoped that it will 
make a great difference so far as the good and equitable government 
of the Transvaal is concerned, and especially in regard to the 
Uitlanders who, whether English, German, or French, are all equally 
dissatisfied with the reactionary régime to which they are subjected. 
The Anglo-German Agreement has given rise to some observations 
in the German press on this subject which will afford salutary reading 
to President Kruger during his leisure. Dr. Leyds has probably 
ascertained by this time that these observations are not altogether 
irresponsible. 

Another merit of the Agreement is that it publicly affirms the 
cordial relations of Great Britain and Germany, and consolidates them 
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on a broad basis of common interests. Despite Mr. Chamberlain, the 
English people are no more desirous to-day of contracting what 
President Jefferson called “ entangling alliances,” than they were 
twenty years ago. Lord Salisbury follows out a wiser policy, and one 
which is calculated to prove just as effectual in the end, in not only 
cultivating friendly relations with all the Powers, but in endeavouring 
to fortify such relations by a community of muterial interests. Some- 
thing of the kind has already been done in the Siamese Agreement 
with France, and it is no fault of ours if what Gambetta called 
“‘Valliance Francaise” does not hold good to-\iay in Egypt. If the 
same principle could be extended to our relations with Russia in Asia 
the Peace of the World would be spared one of its most fearsome 
spectres. Meanwhile we may hail the new Auvlo-German Agreement 
as a veritable triumph of this policy. 
DipLomaticvs. 
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Cuapter VII. 


Nor long afterwards, Lacy was gone also; the windows of the rooms he 
occupied were again blank with blinds almost as yellow as the fog in the 
street outside ; and he was speeding to his home in his own North-western 
county, through half-flooded midland landscapes smothered in wool-white 
vapour. Half-way on his journey it was necessary for him to change 
carriages, waiting for half-an-hour at the junction where the change took 
place. The station possessed a refreshment-room, at which he had resolved 
tolunch ; and in due time he found himself taking his seat at the only table 
which this place of entertainment boasted ; whilst a tall young lady, with 
a fringe, impertinent eyes, and half-washed hands—a mixture of rings and 
chilblains—condescended to ask him ‘‘ what he would wish to take.” It 
appeared that almost anything might be ready for him in twenty minutes, 
but that nothing was ready now but some chicken-bones and a dry ham, 
and a bottle of some brick-red compound, labelled ‘‘ Tomato Catsup.” The 
fare was certainly uninviting enough; but Lacy was a man who, when 
the best was not to be had, always, with perfect good-nature, made the 
best of the worst ; and frankly hungry as he was, he was very soon regaling 
himself with the ham, in spite of its dryness, and with square portions of 
bread, whose outer crust was as hard as the skin of any rhinoceros. He 
was thus engaged, amusing himself meantime, by observing the stains of 
Worcester Sauce on the table-cloth, when two ladies made their way in 
from the platform, and one of them asked, in metallic and half-foreign 
accents, what they could have to eat—fish, soup, or anything. There was 
something imperious, and almost insolent, in her manner, which reduced the 
young lady behind the counter to a condition bordering on humility. Lacy 
turned his head to see who the strangers were. He could realize nothing, 
except that they were wrapped in furs, till presently they seated themselves 
at one end of his own table ; and a glance of his practised eye showed him 
at once that he was in the presence of the utmost value in fashion, seal-skin 
and sable, that two women when travelling could decently carry upon 
their persons. Some slim jewelled bracelets tinkled upon their grey 
gloves ; and a faint breath of scent was blown towards him across the forks 
and cruet-stands. A second glance at them showed him that they were 
neither of them young. The lady with the foreign accent had a somewhat 
Semitic nose, and dark, overbearing eyes. Her companion, evidently 
her senior, who could not have been less than sixty, had a faded English 
skin cracked with consequential wrinkles. Of Lacy, these ladies hardly 
took more notice than they did of the bottle of Tomato Catsup that was before 
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them ; and the younger of the two began, in incisive tones, to express her 
disgust at the refreshment that would most likely be brought them. It 
appeared that the footman of one of them, and the French maid of the other, 
had managed together to leave a luncheon basket behind—a basket which 
had contained, amongst other things, a fresh paté from Strasbourg. 
“Well,” said the elder, “‘I suppose we must take what we can get.” 
** Look,” said her companion, in French, with an ironical glance towards 
Leslie, ‘if only we, when we travelled, could borrow an appetite like 
that! We atone for our own good cooks by what we suffer from other 
people’s. That is penance! eh? It is what we are doing now.” A few 
minutes later Lacy heard two loud sniffs; and, looking up, he perceived 
that beneath the delicate nostrils of his neighbours had been placed two 
plates, each with an enormous mutton chop on it. The elder of the two 
ladies, however, having appeased her dissatisfaction by her sniff, pro- 
ceeded to eat with a hunger which she seemed afraid of her companion 
noticing ; for the latter, who supplemented her sniff with a delicate ex- 
clamation of ‘ Pah,” had pushed away her plate and remained a 
fasting martyr to her fastidiousness. But although she fasted, she did 
not remain silent ; and Lacy’s ears were presently struck by an observa- 
tion which showed that she was a passenger for the same station as him- 
self. He gradually gathered from a conversation which he could not help 
overhearing, that she was, with the help of her friend, engaged in seareh- 
ing for a house in the country ; that she had seen several already, and 
that she was fast getting impatient at finding that none of them came up 
to her requirements. 

“That place of Lord Matlock’s,” she said—*‘ yes, my dear, it was pretty, 
but the bedrooms, all told, would hardly take in our servants. .And the 
offices! Our chef would give us warningif he saw the kitchen. If this 
other house we are going to does not turn out to be suitable, I shall have 
to wait till the spring; when we come back from Monte Carlo.” 

At this moment Lacy rose to go. The sbarp eyes of the younger of the 
ladies watched him. They were dark, restless eyes, which nothing seemed 
to escape. ‘‘ That man,” she said to her friend, ‘‘ has finished his, feast at 
last. He’s some squireen, I suppose. He is not a commis voyageur. Did 
you see the cigar he took out of his case as he was going? To look at, it 
was just like some that Alphonse has direct from Havannah; but those 
people at Hamburg make horrible things for twopence—that man's case 
was full of them—which look every bit the same.’ 

Presently a very tall footman, in all the dignity of powder, entered, and 
approaching the dark-eyed, fastidious lady, said: ‘‘ Madam, the train is 
now coming into the station.” 

‘‘ Here,” said his mistress, as she and her companion rose, ‘‘ pay them 
for this at the counter, and bring the change to the carriage.” 

Lacy, with some amusement, and a faint emotion of curiosity, watched, 
as he stood at the door of his own compartment, the magnificent bags and 
still more magnificent rugs, which the footman and two maids, watched over 
by an obsequious guard, were, at a little distance, handing in to their 
mistresses. A few hours later, in the darkness which had now fallen, he 
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was passing in an old-fashioned brougham through his own rusty gates; 
and with an odd mixture of feelings was noticing the weedy roadway and 
its ragged untended borders—evidences of his recent poverty—which the 
carriage lamps, with their travelling light, revealed to him. When he reached 
his own door, however, though weeds and blades.of grass still sprouted 
in the crevices of the stone steps, his new fortunes seemed to be shining 
on him like a star, from a great lantern under the portico, now brilliantly 
illuminated ; and a huge fire in the hall, and several well-fed men-servants, 
gave an air of restored prosperity to the neglected pictures and furniture. 
In his London house, Lacy, on the previous night, had found awaiting him 
a little collection of letters. What he found here, as he entered, lying on 
the old billiard-table, whose threadbare cloth was the colour of grass in 
August, was a large pile, in which long envelopes preponderated, though 
others were intermixed with them of more common proportions. He 
glanced at them with satisfaction, as though pleased at the prospect of the 
work with which they threatened him. He began his work that night 
as soon as he had finished dinner, conquering, in order to do so, a 
vehement inclination to sleep; and the following morning he was up 
and immersed in business again, examining and marking and answering 
one lengthy document after another, before it was broad daylight, 
and when his household was but just stirring. By ten o'clock, however, 
he at length came toa pause. ‘The rest must wait,” he said to himself, 
“till am able to see these people.’ Having thus far had nothing but 
some coffee, which he had made for himself over a spirit-lamp, he went to 
breakfast invigorated by a keen appetite ; and, after breakfast, he wandered 
about the house, examining books, pictures, furniture, and other objects, 
sometimes as though he had some practical object in view—sometimes as 
though lost in a reverie. 

The house was a red-brick structure of the time of George II.—a 
central block having two wings attached to it, and looking, as such houses 
do, twice its actual size. Its actual size, however, was very far from 
inconsiderable ; and except for the minor changes incidental to daily life— 
the stratified deposits of books, pictures, and furniture left in it by the 
tastes and habits of each succeeding generation, and the gradual processes of 
decay and fading, which had for so many years never been checked or 
neutralised—it had hardly been changed since the day when it was first 
inhabited, and its owner had driven to its door in a gilded coach and six, 
which swung upon leather springs, and had four footmen at the back of it. 
It was thus a house which, if not very remarkable for works of art which 
would realise large prices at Christie’s, possessed within its walls a 
sense of far-reaching family life; and this breathed through the rooms 
like the penetrating scent of pot-pourvit. The past generations of Lacys 
had had two ruling passions—the one was art and literature, the other, 
not unnaturally, horses. The walls of the hall and the passages, wher- 
ever they were not occupied by ancestors, presented a painting of the 
winner of some race of the eighteenth century, with an odd little jockey 
standing at the animal's head, and some rough delineation of Lacy Hall in 
the background, whilst in several of the principal rooms were some of the 
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works of Stubbs, full of the atmosphere of the by-gone racing world. But 
books at Lacy Hall were more noticeable even than racing pictures. The 
smaller sitting-rooms, of which there were many, were lined with them ; 
old plays and novels overflowed even into the bedrooms, and invited 
the guest to study Mrs. Behn or Mrs. Centlevre ; whilst wherever between 
the bookshelves a modest space admitted it, there hung some landscape in 
water-colours, the work of Lacy's grandfather, who had been one of the 
most distinguished of the amateur artists of his time, and whose drawings 
were here by hundreds lying in old portfolios. 

As Lacy moved from one room to another, there was hardly an object 
which did not speak to his imagination. Here was this home of his, with 
all its many associations, almost lost to him, and now restored as if by a 
miracle. All around him stretched an estate and tenantry to which at last 
he would be able to do justice, instead of seeing them pass into the hands 
of strangers. He was indeed, to the best of his ability, doing them justice 
now. The first thing he had realised in the curious mental confusion pro- 
duced in him for a time by the sudden fortune that had come to him, had 
been the number of distinct duties which it brought with it—obvious, 
urgent duties, as to which there could be no doubt. He bad given himself 
to the performance of them as he might have done had his good luck been 
a misfortune, of which, instead of dwelling on it, he was anxious to drown 
the memory; and in doing this he had found the solace of an artificial 
orgetfulness of self. But the personal advantages and enjoyments which 
his wealth secured, or might secure, for him, were very far from being 
what, as a poor man, he had pictured them. They were like fruits which 
had lost not all, but nearly all, their flavour. During his early years he 
had thought much of ancestry. His old home and its traditions had had all 
the charm of a romance for him. His family, with its failing fortunes, had 
not only made that passionate appeal to him, which lost causes make to 
men of a certain temperament ; but it had fired him, like Warren Hastings, 
with an ambition to restore its grandeur. Amongst his many other dreams 
had been that of making a fortune, or of winning a position which should 
enable him, on equal terms, to marry one. And now the reality was more 
than any dream had suggested to him. His family was established more 
firmly than ever, and he already enjoyed a reputation which gave brilliance 
to the solidity of his position ; and yet he found himself not more than 
moderately pleased. His earlier anxieties had gone; but with them had 
gone his earlier ambitions also. 

This morning, however, a troubled excitement came to him as he 
roamed through the house restlessly, The rows of reposing books glim- 
mered at him from the crowded shelves; he marked the old steel grates, 
freezing for want of a fire, and the stiff arm-chairs, with cushions of dim 
red leather—chairs longing to be companionable, but, in all probability, 
deserted since men sat in them who had high, rolled collars, and who read 
in the papers the news of the Battle of Waterloo; he brooded over the 
principal drawing-room, the tarnished gilding of its chairs, its Axminster 
carpet, with a large medallion in the middle, and its old cabinets, from 
which the cracked lacquer was peeling ; and the thought that this starved 
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and wounded home should be revived again, gave him, as it were, a St. 
Martin's summer of pleasure. The day was, by this time, fine for the time 
of year. There was vapour enough in the air to give mystery to the bare 
woods ; but now and then there was sun enough to cast an appreciable 
shadow ; and Lacy, with some feeling of animation, went out into the park. 
The house stood upon slightly undulating ground, which sloped down to a 
large level expanse ; and at an extremity of this, hidden away by trees, 
was a singular something which rendered the place famous. This was 
a building, which now was called Old Lacy, and had, in former times, been 
the principal residence of the family. A portion of it had been destroyed, 
but the rest remained entire ; and in it had also been preserved the ancient 
fittings and furniture, precisely as they had been in the days of Charles I. 
The flags, even, in the hall were still kept strewn with mats, woven of fresh 
rushes by an art that had been never lost there. Its only inhabitants now 
were an old man and woman, its custodians, who showed the place, at a 
fixed fee, to visitors. To this interesting memorial of the past, Lacy took 
his way, noticing as he did so the neglected condition of his timber, and 
debating what he should do for his own house, as soon as the claims made 
on him by his farms and cottages had been satisfied. Old Lacy enjoyed 
a situation as picturesque as itself. It stood on a small island, in a pond of 
leaden-coloured water, and the visitor, as he passed over to it by a 
mouldering wooden bridge, felt as if he were passing out of real life into 
the Shades. Lacy, when he found himself in front of it, and looked at its 
gabled front, whose dim and corroded brick-work seemed sodden with the 
sadness of the past, could hardly believe that what faced him was not 
a phantom, or perhaps—as he said to himself—a stueco model of antiquity. 
He was about to approach the door, and summon the old man and woman, 
when his eye was caught by an umbrella, whose magnificent turquoise 
studded handle lay and glittered on an oak bench in the porch. Visitors 
were rare in the winter ; and Lacy was still wondering who the owner could 
be of the costly toy before him, when a voice, almost at his ear, made him 
start by addressing him, and saying, with a certain drusquerie, ** Do you 
know if we can get in?’’ The voice, slightly foreign in its intonation, did 
not seem wholly new to him. He turned, and before him were the ladies 
whom he had seen yesterday in the refreshment-room. The speaker was 
the younger of the two. Her aquiline nose had displeasure in it ; but the 
face and attitude of her friend, who was standing a little behind her, was 
likewise full of a sort of consequential grievance. Lacy was wrapped in an 
Ulster of rough and weather-beaten tweed, a cap of the same material was 
tilted over his eyes ; and neither of the ladies imagined she had ever set 
eyes on him before. They both set him down as a keeper, or perhaps a 
bailiff; and addressed him as though they would visit on him the disappoint- 
ment from which they were suffering. 

‘The driver,” said the younger of them, ‘told us that the place was 
shown, and a regular charge made. It is wrong—very wrong—for such 
things like that to be stated; and then for the place, when we come to it, 
to be shut up.” 

‘* The truth is,” said the other, whose temper was less rufficd, ‘‘ that the 
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driver made a mistake, and brought us to the wrong house. It was Lacy 
Hall, not Old Lacy, that we wanted to see.”’ 

Lacy started slightly at this announcement, and was on the point of 
making some answer. Then he checked himself, and said, after a short 
pause, ‘‘I could, at all events, ensure your admission to that.” 

“What does he say?” said the other lady, turning round. ‘“ We shalk 
be much obliged to you if you will. How far is it? What ?—a mile?” 

“It is a mile and a-half to drive,” he said, “and half a mile to walk ; if 
you will allow me the honour of showing you across the park, your 
carriage could drive round. You will not find the grass wet.” 

The two ladies assented to this proposal ; the younger, however, did so with 
a very grudging civility ; and as soon as the way across the park began to be 
tolerably clear, she walked a little ahead of the other two, looking to right 
and left of her with an air of keen inspection, and applying to her eyes 
a lorgnon with a long tortoise-shell handle. The other lady, however, 
now satisfied that she was talking to a bailiff, fell into a mood of easy and 
condescending affability, and at last, after many questions about rents, 
farm-stock and farming, elucidated the situation by explaining to him that 
the lady just in front of them was Madame Helbeckstein, the wife of the great 
South African millionaire, who was anxious to rent some suitable house in 
the country, and that Lacy Hall had been mentioned to them by a well- 
known London agent. 

“T fear,” said Lacy, “the agent has misinformed you. There was a 
time when the owner entertained the idea of letting the place; but his 
cireumstances have recently undergone some slight change, and a tenant is 
now the last thing he is looking for.”’ 

“Those agents then have sent us on a fool's errand again!” the lady 
exclaimed sharply, fixing her eyes on Lacy. “I had better at once let 
Madame Helbeckstein have the pleasing intelligence; though I doubt 
whether, in any case, this decayed place would have suited her.” As she 
spoke she saw a smile forming itself on Lacy’'s lips. ‘ Bless the man!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ May I ask you, sir, what you're laughing at ?”’ 

“T beg your pardon,” said Lacy. “A slow light has dawned on me. 
I surely cannot be wrong in thinking you are Lady Dovedale. I have had 
the pleasure of meeting you once or twice in London.” 

The lady stared at him, a little taken aback. ‘It could not,” she said, 
‘“‘have been lately. I have been abroad for these last two years.” 

“Tt was several years since,” he answered. ‘My name is Tristram 
Leslie; and if I cannot show you my house with a view to offering it to 
Madame Helbeckstein, I hope you will let me show it to both of you with a 
view to offering you some luncheon.” 

Lady Dovedale, in her confusion, acquired a better complexion than she 
had ever—for she did not rouge—possessed for five-and-twenty years. 
‘“‘How stupid of me,” she stammered. ‘“ How stupid of me! I’m afraid 
you must have thought me very rude. Lordi Dovedale’s{health, you see, 
has kept me so long abroad; and she—Madame$Helbeckstein—has been 
away for a year in Africa.’”’” Then, recovering her self-possession, she 
called out to her friend, ‘‘ Constantia—we know that some peoyle entertain 
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angels unawares. I have just discovered that an angel has been entertaining 
us. This is Mr. Lacy himself; and he will not only show us his house, 
but is good enough to ask us to luncheon.” 

Madame Helbeckstein paused and turned, and acknowledged the intro- 
duction with a bow. As for her, she was not in the least. apologetic or 
discomposed. Though she was working her way into society, she was as 
yet but partially familiar to it. Her study of it had been, for some nine 
months, interrupted; and although she had often heard Lacy’s name in 
London, she failed to connect him with the person now before her. She 
did, however, now identify him with the man whom she had noticed in the 
refreshment-room ; and, instead of thinking more of him because she found 
he was the owner of this house, her expectations of his house fell because 
she found that it was owned by him. Indeed, his offer of luncheon, though 
she found herself unable to decline it, was accepted by her with a slight 
grimace, as though she had tasted something nasty; and she accom- 
panied her acceptance by saying, with sublime condescension, “ I’m very 
much obliged ; I hope we shall not inconvenience you.” It is true that her 
mood of mind underwent a momentary change when she reached the top of 
a slope, and the house was in view before her, with its long line of windows, 
the grey pillars of its portico, and the stately classical urns that ornamented 
its balustraded parapets. Madame. Helbeckstein, however, had only twe 
standards by which, in her heart, she measured things: one was the 
standard of London fashion as she knew it, the other their saleable value, 
which she appreciated with much more accuracy. She knew absolutely 
nothing of the country life of England, except what she had learned from 
one or two racing parties; but she knew from her recent investigations, and 
a study of the lists of agents, something of the current prices of country 
estates and mansions. Lacy Hall exhibited signs of neglect and poverty ; 
no architect or contractor could have realised this more keenly ; and she 
said to herself, with a slight sneer on her nostrils, ‘‘ Pooh! thirty thousand 
—or less—would buy it all, out and out.”’ 

The trio reached the house, and mounted the steps of the portico. Lady 
Dovedale, though herself of uncertain breeding, understood the spirit of the 
place, and appreciated its shabby dignity, though her manner, as she 
expressed her appreciation, still hada note of patronage. ‘They entered the 
hall. Madame Helbeckstein glanced round her, and the first thing she 
noticed was a dim round stain on’ the billiard table, directly under each of 
the old oil lamps. The host showed his guests into one of the smaller 
rooms, which he had occupied himself that morning, and in which a fire 
was burning. 

‘*T will order,” he said, as he left them, ‘‘ luncheon as soon as possible. 
It ought, I think, to be ready in twenty minutes.” 

‘‘ We shall have a repetition of those mutton-chops at the railway station. 
I fear, my dear, we are putting the poor man out,” said Madame Helbeck- 
stein, who, with the aid of her glasses, was already inspecting every object 
in the room. ‘ Ach,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ do you see this chair? The gilding 
is half off it, but yet—it is quite genuine. How does a country squire 
come by a chair like this ?”’ 
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She was asking this question when Lacy re-entered; and not feeling 
equal to applying to him for an answer to it, she said, ‘‘Mr. Lacy, as we 
have not too much time, perhaps you would allow me to go through the 
house now.” 

‘‘ Certainly,” he answered, perceiving that she had not been enlightened 
by her friend, and that she still regarded herself in the light of a possible 
tenant. He led her from one fireless room to another. Madame Helbeckstein 
commended the size of the two drawing-rooms ; she closely examined with 
her spectacles the lacquer of several cabinets; one or two of the chimney- 
pieces she pronounced to be ‘really nice,’ and carelessly observed that 
the iibrary seemed not what she called very ‘‘readable."’ ‘ And the bed- 
rooms,” she said at last, ‘‘how many are there, eh? What! You think 
thirty-six? There’s the old difficulty again. We want twenty-eight for 
our own servants alone.” 

* T am afraid,” said Lacy, ‘‘ you have come here under a misconception. 
It was once supposed that this house was to let, but if I ever thought of 
letting it, I have quite given up the idea.” 

** Not to let!” exclaimed Madame Helbeckstein sharply. ‘In that case you 
ought to have had it removed from Messrs. Hunter's books.”’ 

‘« It was never on them,” he answered, “ with my knowledge or authority. 
But listen—there is the luncheon gong. Though my house is not to 
be let, I hope you will inspect my dining-room.” 

“Thank you,” she said ungraciously, ‘‘I am not feeling very hungry. 
Well,” she went on, when she rejoined Lady Dovedale, who had, mean- 
while, been warming her feet at the fire, ‘“here’s another day of house- 
hunting lost—totally lost.” 

The insolence of this woman, though it amused Lacy, irritated him ; but 
he had now in his mind a secret source of satisfaction, which was not the 
less satisfactory, because he admitted it was a trifle vulgar. Though his 
house might be dilapidated, though all its beauty and dignity should excite 
in Madame Helbeckstein nothing but indifference or contempt, his servants 
were unexceptionable. Madame Helbeckstein had not yet seen them. She 
would do so now. The butler was a family patriarch, fit for a duke’s estab- 
lishment. All Mayfair and Belgravia might, through a whole season, have 
been searched in vain for two more personable footmen; or for a valet 
who looked more like the secretary of a Continental prince. Lacy noticed 
how, as they passed into the dining-room, the eyes of Madame Helbeck- 
stein fastened on these domestics; and then, as they seated themselves, 
there were further shocks in store for her. In whatever else Lacy Hall 
might be lacking, it was not lacking in an abundance of old-fashioned silver ; 
and though Lacy was served to-day as his father had been before him, and 
just as he would have been if his two guests had been absent, the silver 
that was now on the table was recognized by Madame Helbeckstein, who 
had the eye of a dealer, and whose father, indeed, had been one, as being 
of the highest value; whilst there was before each of the company an 
old silver plate-warmer. Her face, as her eye instinctively sought the hall- 
marks—her face, full of half-relenting bewilderment, was to Lacy an 
amusing study ; but the climax of the drama was at the moment when the 
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first dish was handed to her—an omelet which she recognized as the 
handiwork of a first-rate chef. All the hautewr went from her face at once. 

‘Mr. Lacy,” she exclaimed, “ you are a conjuror—a positive conjuror! 
I have never, except in Paris, or at Monte Carlo, had an omelet like that 
out of my own house. You have a chef—eh ?—a Frenchman ? ” 

‘«* When,” said Lacy, ‘ my uncle, Mr. Brandon, died, I took his cook into 
my own service—or perhaps I should say of such an artist, he was good 
enough to condescend to enter it.” 

“Mr, Brandon!” ejaculated Lady Dovedale. ‘“ Yes—yes—yes—to be 
sure, now! Mr. Lacy, Ihave been very stupid. Lord Dovedale read me the 
will out of one of the papers, at Bellagio. You are that Mr. Lacy, of 
course! I remember you quite well, now; but I hadn't at first put two 
and two together.” 

After this, everything went as smoothly as possible. Lady Dovedale 
discanted on the beauties of her host’s house, and quoted a number of her 
husband's more important relations as authorities in favour of her sugges- 
tions as to alterations, and the cleaning of pictures. Madame Helbeckstein, 
who hardly knew one note of music from another, talked with enthusiasm of the 
opera, and its prospects for the ensuing season ; she alluded familiarly to the 
best-dressed and best-known of the ladies, whose eyes and tiaras ornamented 
the Covent Garden boxes ; she spoke of the concert-room she was building at 
the back of her own house in Upper Brook Street ; and then plunged fear- 
lessly into the subject of English politics, speaking with an ignorance so 
masterly that it wore the semblance of knowledge, and mentioning that her 
concert-room, as soon as the paint was dry, was to be used for the meeting 
of a great Conservative Association. When the time arrived for the two 
ladies to leave, Lacy felt that their esteem and respect for him were as 
marked and sincere as their previous indifference and contempt. 


Cuapter VIII. 


He would hardly have been human if he had not for a few moments, 
enjoyed his triumph in this little trivial comedy. Content as he was, when 
necessary, to put up with any discomforts, his instincts led him to 
surround himself with the refinements of life when he could command 
them; and he was flattered, though he despised the flatterers, by seeing 
the immediate consideration which, on this account, he secured from 
such personages as his late visitors. But the whole matter almost directly 
passed away from his mind ; and other visitors, of a very different kind, as 
soon as these had departed, arrived, and claimed his attention—men with 
accounts, and estimates, and specifications for drainage, and farm buildings, 
the repair of gates, the re-roofing of cottages. For several days he was occu- 
pied in a similar way. The school-master of three villages, three clergy- 
men, and several Nonconformist ministers, arrived in succession, each 
with some request or suggestion—a grievance to be remedied, or a plan 
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to be carried out. To all he was courteous and considerate, and then 
even those requests he refused were touched by his desire to see things 
from their own point of view. He charmed them because he achieved in his 
intercourse with them something which he aimed at achieving for his own 
sake quite as much as for theirs—namely self-forgetfulness. 

But even during these days of an activity which, though feverish, was also 
healthy—healthy because it consisted of obvious and normal duties, not the 
egotistic fancies of a self-deceiving enthusiast—his own personal lot, and 
his own personal future, could not altogether be kept out of his con- 
sciousness. In the interval of business he was compelled to look upon life, 
as it showed itself in the camera-obscura of his own private mind. By the 
end of the week he would have to inform his uncle whether he would 
accept or decline the post in Egypt that had been offered him. He had to 
decide, for the present at all events, between a private career and a public. 
But not only was it necessary for him to make this actual choice: all 
the principles and convictions to which such a choice would be referable 
—these also importunately forced themselves on his attention ; and often, 
as he pondered and brooded over them, the practical question was forgotten. 
Passionately attached himself to the things that have been—to all that is 
stable in society, and peremptorily contemptuous of the angry or eager 
idealists who imagine that human society can be ever radically changed, he 
found himself here with movements on all sides of him—social movements 
of one kind or another; and he found himself taking an important part in 
them, and actually experiencing a moral relief in doing so. Had this moral 
relief, he asked himself, any grounds in reason? A mile or two away from 
him there was living in poor lodgings a clergyman’s widow, whose husband 
had been formerly rector of the parish. The husband had chanced to 
inherit from some relation a few good pictures, and one piece of fine furni- 
ture. His widow, who had been left with an income of fifty pounds settled 
on her, had sold the pictures in order to support and educate her daughter. 
The money thus gained was, by this time, exhausted, but there still remained 
to her a beautiful buhl writing-table, to which, in her ignorance, she had 
never attached any value, till one day somebody told her that it was 
worth several hundred pounds. She had heard this news the week before 
Lacy’s arrival; and learning he was at the Hall, and knowing of the 
fortune that had come to him, she wrote to him, asking him modestly if he 
would become the purchaser of her treasure. ‘‘I am told,” she said, “ it is 
worth a hundred pounds or more. A hundred to me would be worth all 
the writing-tables in the world.’’ Lacy at once called on her, and was 
touched by her extreme poverty. He examined the table, an object 
which he did not in the least want; and saw that the value of it was 
greater even than her friend had imagined. ‘Ii that,’’ he said, ‘‘ were 
put up at the right kind of sale in London, it is more than probable 
that it would fetch seven times the sum you mentioned; but this is by 
no means certain, and you would have to wait for an opportunity. I 
could not myself afford such a price as that. I will give you, however, a 
cheque for five hundred pounds to-morrow for it, and should I find myself 
able to dispose of it for a larger sum, you and I will be partners and share 
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the difference.’’ He had framed his offer thus, in order that the widow 
might feel she was conferring a favour on him, rather than that he was 
bestowing his charity, or even his patronage, on her. She appreciated his 
kindness all the more because he tried to veil it; and he, when the table 
next day was deposited in his own hall, felt that his money had pur- 
chased for him more than a piece of furniture. It happened that he 
was looking at it, considering where he should bestow it, when a violent 
ring was heard at the front-door bell; and a man was admitted, with 
whom: he had an appointment, but whose impending advent he had at the 
moment forgotten. He wasa man who had come from a great manufactur- 
ing town, some ten miles distant, in which he had some reputation as an 
apostle of socialistic reform, and had done some useful, besides much mis- 
chievous, work. The scheme which absorbed him now, and which he had 
expounded at various meetings, was one for founding an institution for 
assisting workmen on strike, by selling them necessaries at something under 
cost price, and mitigating, in various ways, the usual hardships of their 
position, It was proposed that the institution should possess a sort of 
sanitorium in the country ; and the promoter had come to Lacy with the 
very modest proposal that the land should be given or let at a nominal 
rent by him. This gentleman opened his case by saying that he had 
become aware of two facts—one, that Mr. Lacy now derived a large 
income from land, most of it from town lands ; the other, that Mr. Lacy 
was a man of very liberal opinions. He hoped, therefore, that, since in 
the course of a very few years, the people would certainly resume the 
rights of which the landlords had despoiled them, Mr. Lacy, and others 
like him, would agree with their adversary whilst in the way with him ; 
and by acting liberally, whilst still under no compulsion, would secure easy 
terms for themselves when the day of compulsion arrived. To these argu- 
ments Lacy replied with civility, that he had heard them all before ; and 
that they made neither on his mind or conscience any impression whatso- 
ever. ‘‘I disagree, too,” he added, ‘‘ with the object of the gift you pro- 
pose I should make, as much as I do with the arguments by which you 
would induce me to make it. I cannot, therefore, entertain any one of 
your present suggestions ; and I hope you will not think the worse of me 
because I give you a plain answer.” The gentleman on this dropped the 
part of social philosopher, and took up that of the lachrymose, yet angry, 
prophet. He described the misery being suffered in the town he came 
from by the households of workmen on strike at that very moment. He 
contrasted this with the comfort which he saw around him. ‘ Ay, Mr. 
Lacy,” he exclaimed, ‘it’s my duty to speak plainly. Half of what you 
spend daily here on superfluities would keep fifty or sixty poor households 
from ruin, There, now,” he continued, pointing to the bubl writing-table, 
‘I'd a brother-in-law in the cabinet trade, and [ know what those baubles 
cost.” 

‘« Tt cost me this morning five hundred pounds. That money, you will tell 
me, might have saved the poor from ruin. Precisely. It has actually done so.’ 

The man went. There was much in him of the ill-conditioned noisy 
agitator, seeking, like most agitators, a by-way to personal notoriety ; and, 
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like most agitators of humble origin, he was eaten up with the mental 
disease, megalomania. Yet there was in him also an element of diseased 
sincerity, which remained in Lacy’s mind as a sign of the times we live 
in, like froth which shows the trouble of an agitated and hurrying current. 
Two days later he was thinking of this man stiil. As he thought of him, 
all his own conscientious impulses asserted themselves with new force ; and 
yet the movements of the modern world, in which he was himself entangled, 
seemed more aimless to him than ever. That day he was expecting another 
visitor, who was coming from the same great town, and coming also as a 
social reformer ; and Lacy, who for once had a morning of comparative 
leisure, spent his time, whilst waiting for him, in again roaming through 
his house, and contemplating the various objects in which the history of his 
family was embodied. Amongst these objects were the drawings of his 
gifted grandfather. The fancy seized him to examine some of the old 
portfolios which contained these drawings, many of them now seen by him 
for the first time. His grandfather had been a considerable traveller, 
one of the earlier votaries of ‘the picturesque’’; and most of his 
drawings were memoranda of his various tours, made in post-chaises at the 
end of last century. Besides having travelled much in France and Italy, 
he had made himself acquainted with the more secluded scenery of Great 
Britain, from Cornwall to the North of Scotland ; and here in his drawings 
—his exquisite way-side sketches—the aspect and spirit of this country 
came to life again, as they were before railways and democracy had exercised 
their disturbing influence. Those days were here seen lying like dried 
rose-petals between the leaves. Here were the old villages, with the towers 
of their sleepy churches; and the placid rustics who had never listened to 
an agitator; the hospitable homely inn ; the high-road, with its pack-horses 
and farmers’ wives on pillions ; and the wild glen amongst Welsh or High- 
land mountains, with only a rude cottage or two to break and enhance the 
solitude, and bare-legged children and women with quaint headgear, whose 
travels and thoughts were bounded by their own native horizon. These 
pictures, as he looked at them, seemed to exhale a peace which the world 
has now lost—not the peace of an impossible golden age, but the peace 
that comes from an instinctive acceptance by each of the outer conditions 
with which his birth has naturally surrounded him. In those days the 
problem for each was the adaptation of himself to circumstances, not the 
frantic attempt to adapt circumstances to himself. Then circumstances for 
each were a home, not a prison. Then the world was wider and more 
various than it is now. In each county there were a hundred different 
countries. Each provincial town was mysterious as a city in Cathay. 
“ But now,” said Lacy to himself, summing up these reflections, ‘‘ as know- 
ledge grows, our unfortunate life shrivels.”” Then his thoughts strayed to 
questions of a different character, He passed from the change which life 
had undergone generally, to the change which had come over his own life 
in particular. He thought of all the enjoyments and excitements he had 
once desired, and which now were within his easy reach. From one and 
all of them the flavour and the bloom had vanished. He thought of 
ambition, and the prizes of a public career ; and these prizes, in proportion 
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as he saw them within his grasp, seemed worthless. ‘‘ But suppose,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘ I found some woman who could share all this with me. 
Would not the flavour, the bloom, the worth of life come back again?” 
And he answered, “ No, I have been through it all before. I have known 
the love of woman, in its lightest and most serious forms—-the sorrowful 
charm of the love that can never be justified, and to the dignity of which 
so much dignity must be sacrificed; and the love that is all hope and 
promises an unsullied heaven-——if it would only last; and all have alike 
failed me.” His memory carried him back to the days of his ambitious 
poverty, when he had, for a short time, been engaged to a soft-eyed girl, who 
having for six months professed her passionate truth to him, showed her- 
self truer still to the duty she owed her parents by allowing them to marry 
her to the son of a shaggy millionaire from Melbourne. ‘* No young lady,” 
he reflected, ‘‘ would throw me over now. I have no inclination now to 
give any young lady a chance—a chance of showing either how false she is, 
or how faithful.” 

His mind was still thus occupied when his expected visitor arrived. This 
was a man of very different type from the apostle of progress who had 
called on him two days previously. He was a Catbolie priest of the very 
highest distinction, and a member and benefactor of a well-known 
religious body, which had identified itself in this country with the cause 
of scientific and social education; and he had in the town from which he 
was to-day coming, excited the bitterest enmity amongst secularists and 
extreme reformers, by expressing ideas, and entering on a kind of work 
which, in their enlightened judgment, belonged to themselves alone. He 
came of an old and respected Catholic family—a family saved from ruin by 
the growth of a Lancastrian suburb, A second son, he had inherited a 
considerable fortune from his mother ; and the larger part of this he had 
devoted to the service of the Church, retaining enough, however, to render 
him in his work and movements independent of any help from others. 
His family was one of those which, not only in their alliances, but in their 
friendships, have remained to this day all but exclusively Catholic ; and 
though living at home in a clique almost provincial in its narrowness, are 
sure of an intimate welcome at houses in Rome and Paris, which the 
magnates of English fashion enter as strangers only. Mr. Seldon, indeed, 
knew Rome as well as he knew London or Lancashire ; and none of those 
members of his Church who have endeavoured to place its teachings in 
reasonable relation to the knowledge and the conditions of to-day, enjoyed 
at the Vatican more consideration than he. His family and Lacy’s lived 
not twenty miles apart ; they had been local acquaintances, though hardly 
more than that, for generations ; but Lacy himself was now to see him for 
the first time. 

The prospect of the interview roused in him a certain interest. At a 
former period of his life Catholicism had had a strong attraction for him; 
indeed he had rejected it only because of those difficulties involved in it, 
which it seemed to him to share with every religious creed, and every 
philosophy capable of satisfying the heart of man. For this reason, how- 
ever, his rejection of it had been complete: and yet the development of 
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the Catholic Church and its doctrines bad remained a subject which ‘still 
excited his curiosity ; and a new book dealing with it would, even in his 
‘idlest hours, seduce him from the pages of the most exciting novel. 
Accordingly, though he knew that Mr. Seldon was coming to him on'a 
matter of business—or, in other words, with a view to getting something 
out of him—he found himself thinking of what he would be, rather than of 
what he would want; and the better to understand this, he had invited 
him to come to luncheon. 

He was still engaged in examining his grandfather's drawings when he 
heard the door opened, and Mr. Seldon being announced. At the sight of 
his visitor he was conscious of surprise and pleasure. He had had 
amongst his acquaintances many Catholic priests. Most of them he had 
liked ; and some had been highly intellectual men; but even in the most 
intellectual, his prejudices and his acuteness had detected a certain element 
of weakness, as though ultimately their faith rested on their failure to realise 
certain things, rather than on their acuteness in comprehending others. 
Even the genuineness and earnestness of their piety had for this reason 
jarred on him; and generalising from what at best was a very narrow 
experience, he had been accustomed to say that a particular sort of weak- 
ness was an essential element in the typical priestly expression. In the 
man, however, who was now before him, the first thing which he noticed 
was that this expression—this element of weakness—was wanting. His 
face was the face of a man who knew the world as it is, but had never 
been sullied by its sins, or shaken in his conviction by its science, His 
age might have been sixty, or perhaps a little more. In his manner he had 
the urbanity of a pleasant and scholarly diplomat; whilst the thoughtful- 
ness of his piercing eyes, and the determination of his well-cut lips, 
suggested an intellectual character such as that which is usually associated 
with the free scientific discoverer, rather than with shackled priest. For 
the rest he had all the bearing of a well-bred and distinguished man, who 
has moved in the best society, and who never asserts himself, because he 
knows that self-assertion is unnecessary. 

Lacy had hardly exchanged the first formal greetings with him, before he 
felt as though he had been his friend for years. Mr. Seldon thanked him 
for his kindness in so promptly receiving him, and said, “‘ As I come, in a 
certain sense, as a beggar, would you like me to get through my business 
at once, and have done with it? Perhaps after that you would let me go 
over the house again. I was often here as a boy, in the days before you 
were born.’’ Then his eye was caught by the open portfolios ; and he 
showed by an exclamation how instantly he recognised the signal merits of 
such sketches as were visible. Lacy told him who was the artist; offered 
him a convenient seat; and the two men, forgetful of business, were 
lost in turning over the faded and fragile ieaves, now criticising the 
peculiarities of the artist’s manner; now discussing the details of the 
various scenes depicted. Luncheon was announced when they still were 
thus occupied; and they passed into the dining-room on excellent terms 
with one another. Mr. Seldon ate little, though he did not affect 
asceticism ; but his casual, yet discriminating comments of the excellence 
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of his host’s cook, showed him to be critically familiar with refinements of 
which he was himself independent. In the course of the meal, he came 
to the object of his visit. This was to obtain a lease, on the outskirts ‘of 
the Lacy property, of a site for certain educational buildings, together with 
some adjoining land, within easy reach of a railway station. Mr. Seldon 
explained the object of his proposed establishment; he mentioned the 
funds which his society had at its disposal, and the maximum sum it would 
be able to pay as ground rent. ‘‘ We wish,” he said, “to pay you a fair 


‘market price; for we are all of us, I assure you, very sound economists ; 


and, from the character of the land I have been speaking about, I imagine 
that the rent would be within our means—unless,”’ he went on, ‘‘ you would 
have any objection to our presence there, and on that account be inclined 
to make your price prohibitory. I hope you will be frank with me as to 
this point. If you don’t want us, you may believe thatI, for one, should 
think you right, as a landlord, in keeping us at a distance.” 

‘On the contrary,” said Lacy, “as a landlord I should be glad of 
your presence. I admire your project ; I would willingly help you in its 
execution, and I envy, though I do not possess, the faith that animates 
it.” 

Mr. Seldon, at these last words, looked at his host with some interest, and 
then changed the subject, with an expression that betrayed that he was not for- 
getting it. ‘‘In that case,” he said, ‘‘I will send all particulars to your agent, 
and matters can probably be arranged with very little delay. Well, ow busi- 
ness, I suppose, may be considered over for the day, and perhaps, if you 
have no immediate engagement, you will let me, as you said you would, 
see this most interesting house again.’ ‘‘Ah, a Stubbs,” he said, as his eyes 
fell on a picture. ‘‘ My brother has many. We were always a horse- 
loving family, although in the good old times we were not supposed, as 
Papists, to own a horse worth more than a five-pound note.” 

‘Will you smoke?” said Lacy. His guest accepted a cigar, and they 
became still’ more at their ease, under the subtle influence of tobacco. They 
quitted the table, and began to go through the rooms. Mr. Seldon’s con- 
ventional charm showed itself each moment more and more various. His 
knowledge of pictures was considerable, and brought up as be had been in a 
house full of old and valuable furniture, he possessed a judgment in bric- 
‘a-brac which might have been envied by a professed collector. But what 
chiefly attracted him was the multitude of laden book-shelves. As his 
eyes glanced rapidly along the rows of volumes, he constantly stopped and 
recognized some rare edition, of whose value, and even of whose exist- 
ence, Lacy had been hitherto ignorant, and with regard to several he was 
able to mention the prices which copies had fetched at certain celebrated 
sales. 

‘* This is news to me,”’ said Lacy; ‘‘ but if it had not been for an acci- 
dent, I should probably have discovered what you now tell me for myself ; 
for there would have been a sale in this house, not only of my books, but 
of everything.” 

Mr. Seldonsmiled and nodded. ‘ Yes—yes—yes—,”’ he said; ‘‘I sup- 
pose so. Well, you are doubly fortunate ; you not only have the advan- 
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tages of possessing an ample fortune, but you have learnt what those 
advantages are—which the ordinary poor man can never do—by a definite 
experience of the disadvantages of being without one.” 

‘And yet,” said Lacy, ‘‘I have another experience also. I wonder if 
this is one which you would expect also.” 

He paused, as if doubtful whether to go on or no. He and his guest, 
chilled by the uninhabited rooms, were seated now by a fire in one of the 
small libraries. 

Mr. Seldon looked at his face. “I ought to be able,” he said with a 
slight langh—* to be able to predict it from the tone in which you put your 
question. You mean that whatever advantages increased fortune has 
brought to you, it has not brought to you a proportionate increase of 
happiness.” 

‘‘T was going,’ Lacy answered, ‘‘ to have said even more than that. I 
believe it has brought me none.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Seldon, “the relation of wealth to happiness 1 have 
always looked on as an interesting psychological problem. Wealth and 
poverty in themselves affect men’s happiness very little — except when 
they are in their extremes ; and then either of them is fatal to it. But 
wealth as a means of doing good to others—I should think you, with your 
naturally active mind, might find it a means to happiness used in that 
way, even if it fails to bring you direct personal satisfaction. And yet, if I 
may say 80, I have seen something of life; and you who are still in the 
vigour of unexhausted and expectant manhood, must surely find many 
delightful things, which it was previously useless for you to think about, 
placed suddenly within your reach. Has not the way of the world suddenly 
grown easier to you; and have not the roses by the way-side suddenly 
grown more numerous ?” 

‘It would be affectation,” said Lacy, “‘ to deny that I do feel a certain 
pleasure in being able to retain the old home of my family; that I do feel 
a certain pleasure in a new sense of power—power to do and secure many 
things that would, without wealth, be impossible. But the value of these 
things deteriorates in proportion as they become accessible ; and even when 
they were less accessible, I was ceasing to desire them very keenly. Wealth, 
if it is to give a man any pleasure that is really vivid, must come to him 
at a time when he really believes in life. To many men it may come as & 
non-diabolic Mephistopheles, offering the enchanted broth that is to make 
them young again. But I begin as a rich man, where Faust, in his new 
youth, ended. I had found life out, before I had the golden key to it. I 
am a Faust who cannot even be taken in by a Marguerite.” 

Lacy spoke reflectively, as though he were talking about some one else ; 
and here offered Mr. Seldon another cigar. ‘‘ You have at least,” said 
Mr. Seldon, as he took one, “ not lost your taste in tobacco.” 

‘ No,” said Lacy. ‘Of the many things that end in smoke, few keep 
their promises to us better than a good cigar. Of course,” he continued, 
‘‘there is the pleasure—the satisfaction—call it what you will—of doing 
good to others. I seek this pleasure myself. I find it a refuge—a nar- 
cotic; but even this is a pleasure which, if you take it by itself, will not 
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bear thinking about. Let your mind dwell on it, and it crumbles into a heap 
of ashes,”’ 

Mr. Seidon nodded, as though his companion’s train of thought were 
familiar to him, ‘‘ Perfectly true,” he said, “ perfectly true. To do good 
to others is, as a means to rational happiness, no more a substitute for 
doing good to yourself, than oxygen is a substitute for hydrogen in the 
production of water. Unless we each bel ievehat our own lives have 
some high and extreme value, which external circumstances ought to assist 
us in realising, how can our reason be satisfied by ameliorating the circum- 
stances of other people, when the best result in their case would be all that 
we despise in our own.” 

‘*T was saying the same thing,” answered Lacy, “ to a woman the other 
day—a prophetess of the Church of Altruism. I told her that, if the claret 
in her own cellar was corked—if it gave no pleasure to her own private 
palate—she would never turn it into a wine worth drinking by distributing 
the bottles as presents amongst her poor relations.” 

‘*You might as well hope,” said Mr. Seldon, ‘‘to make bad sixpences 
good ones by giving them away to beggars. It is interesting to me to talk 
to a man like yourself, because you see clearly—I gather that you feel 
clearly—the ultimate difficulty in which the scepticism of to-day lands 
people. The Church meets the difficulty by asserting what our friends the 
altruists deny—and that is the infinite value of each separate human soul— 
a value which would not be lessened were it the only human soul existing. 
This assertion is illustrated most strikingly in the position the Church 
assigns to the Blessed Virgin. There you have one human creature turned 
into the Queen of Heaven—a Queen of the universe—something greater than 
all the world of stars. To many—no doubt to yourself—such a conception 
appears ridiculous. From a certain point of view it is so; but all modern 
substitutes are, from that point of view, only just as ridiculous. Idealised 
Humanity—what is it? Humanity is merely a name for a succession of 
innumerable men. If men individually die like flies or lice, a mass of these 
perishing or perished creatures has no more significance in the sum of 
things than one would have. If men individually do not die thus—if we 
adopt the only alternative view that there is a separate spiritual significance 
in each human soul, what is there essentially ridiculous in the idea of one 
soul, holier than all the rest, and thus lifted up above all—having all the 
holiness and beauty alike of maid and mother—hearing our prayers, helping 
us? I am always willing to ask myself this question, for my answer to it 
always turns into a new act of homage.” 

‘* Upon my word,” said Lacy, ‘‘ my position is the same as yours, except 
for this one thing—that I am not able to believe in it. This is a position, 
as no doubt you know well, in which there is no rest; and yet I cannot 
escape from it. All Ican do is to find a narcotic in the performance of those 
external duties which my present circumstances, at all events, make clear to 
me, although, if we take them by themselves, nothing can make them satis- 
factory. Well,” he continued, ‘‘we have got on an endless question. 
Shall I confide to you one practical aspect in which it now presents itself 
to me?” 
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“By all means,” said Mr. Seldon, his face losing the glow of emotion 
which had come into it when he last spoke, and taking an expression of 
sympathetic and mundane interest. 

** Well,” said Lacy, “I have been offered the post in Egypt which 
holds at present. Of course, it is a brilliant opening.” 

‘* Not a doubt about that,” replied Mr. Seldon, with decision. ‘‘ I have 
followed your past career—or, perhaps, I ought to say careers—with 
interest ; and I don’t flatter you in thinking that, if you avail yourself of 
this new opportunity, you may make yourself a figure in the political history 
of Europe. You may look forward to a coat covered with decorations ; 
your name may be on the lips of sovereigns ; newspapers may be full of 
you—of what you wear, what you eat, what chairs you sit upon; and in 
every watering-place or capital you may have the delight of being mon- 
stratus digito pretereuntium. I may add also that, since you would be rich 
as well as famous, you need never run the risk of discovering that fame is 
hollow.” 

‘* You are more like the Tempter,” said Lacy laughing, ‘than a Christian 
guide of souls. You will not, however, have it on your conscience that you 
have ensnared me with glories of the world, for all these charming things 
you so obligingly promise me have ceased in my eyes—I can hardly tell 
why—to be desirable. I take life sadly ; but I can’t take its prizes seriously. 
To some men, whom I know well, a grandiose position is valuable. Unless 
they occupied it, life would be blank or bitter to them. There’s my magnifi- 
eent uncle, Lord Runcorn, To him, the senso that he is dealing, or has 
dealt, with great interests ; that his movements influence the movements of 
thousands ; that nations hang on the words which he brings out so senten- 
tiously ; this sense, though he hardly knows he has it, is the oxygen from 
which he draws his vitality. My own feeling is—and I say this, not as a 
religious man, but as a philosopher—that it would profit me nothing; that 
it would give me no excitement or gratification to gain the whole world 
unless I first found my own soul, Well, all this week I've been deliberating 
whether to accept this post or refuse it; and I have to send in my final 
decision to-morrow. It is made already. I am going to put the kingdoms 
of this world and all the glory of them away from me, and am going to 
content myself, for the present, with my obvious duties to my neighbours, 
and the luxury of one spring, at all events, of leisure and solitude. By the 
way,” he went on, ‘amongst my obvious duties to my neighbours, I believe 
I include one to yourself, which I hope you will let me do. I have been 
thinking your scheme over, and a certain number of acres I shall propose 
to let you at a nominal rent only. Twenty, I gather, would be quite 
enough to start with:” 

** Ample,” said Mr. Seldon. ‘‘ But you really are too generous; and you 
lay on me the burden of thanking you just at the very moment when my 
fly is coming round to fetch me, and I have no time left for doing so. Do 
you remain here much longer ?”’ 

“No,” said Lacy; ‘‘ I go to London to-morrow, and I remain there for 
one night only. But this address will find me with very little delay.” 

He stood on the steps as Mr. Seldon was driven away, and watched his 
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vehicle, before it was many yards distant, gradually lose itself in the mists 
which were now enveloping everything. 

‘*When I talk to a man like that,” he said to himself, ‘I feel morally 
elevated, till I reach the height of the Prophet Balaam. I, too, say—and, 
doubtless, as sincerely as he did—‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.’ ” 


Cuaprer IX. 


Tue following day, when Lacy returned to London, he found it muffled in 
a gloom even deeper than that in which he had left it; nor was the aspect 
of the streets much brighter from their being coated with jaundiced snow. 
He congratulated himself on being about to spend one night only amongst 
such surroundings. He hardly knew which was most repugnant to him— 
the thought of London fog, or the thought of London society; and yet, 
with one of those inconsistencies from which not even the most logical are 
free, he was pleased to find awaiting him a note from Mrs. Tilney, asking 
him to dine that night with her, if he happened to be in London. He 
despatched an acceptance at once, and was even a little disappointed when 
he found that the party, which was avowedly impromptu, was so small. 
This was indeed one of Mrs. Tilney’s ‘‘ off nights,” as she called them, and 
her guests had been collected hastily and at haphazard, on the principle 
that any company was better than none. They were not undistinguished, 
but they were respectable rather than fashionable; and there was at her 
table none of that indefinable entrain which in fashionable gatherings had 
so often wearied Lacy. He found that to-night the absence of it wearied 
him still more. After dinner, however, he had the excitement of finding 
himself on the defensive; for Mrs. Tilney, drawing him into a corner, 
reminded him of their conversation at Lady Scarva’s, and his promise to 
let her know within a week whether he was going to Egypt or not. He 
was not in a mood to discuss with her the decision he had come to; 80, in 
spite of all her arts, he left her curiosity unsatisfied. ‘I think,” he said 
laughing, ‘* you forget what I really said to you. I said that if that day 
week you would look in the evening papers, you would find my decision 
there. That day week is to-morrow. Look in the papers then.” 

Following his usual custom, he started to go home on foot, when, on 
putting his hand into the pocket of his great-coat, he encountered some 
letter or paper whose presence he was at a loss to account for. He drew 
it out, and, pausing under the light of a gas-lamp, managed, in spite of the 
fog, to discover what this document was. It was the card of admission to 
the masked ball, which his friend at Lady Scarva’s had given him a week 
ago, telling him that it would, if he did not use it then, be available this 
week, for another and a similar function. Lacy surprised himself by coming 
to a sudden resolve. ‘It’s to-night,” he said. ‘‘ This ball is to-night. I 
may as well go there as to bed. I would give anything for some amuse- 
ment which rose even to the rank of folly.” 

The New Rotunda—for so was the building named in which his new 
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experiment in the resources of life was to be made—was a more or less 
temporary structure in the middle of an unfinished square, It had been 
built originally for the home of a great moving Diorama, which illustrated, 
in historical sequence, the chief events of early Biblical history. This 
exhibition, however, ultimately became bankrupt; for, appealing as it did 
to clerical and scholastic patronage, its failure—so the Directors informed 
the Official Receiver—was caused by an opinion expressed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, that it damaged the cause of Revelation by the prominence 
which it gave to miracles; for truth was, according to this admirable 
Primate, that the inspired writers, of whose authority he was a jealous 
defender, not only meant alternatively much less and much more than they 
said, but, when they spoke of miracles, something totally different. TheSacred 
Diorama Company having been accordingly wrecked by the great Broad 
Churchman’s ridicule of its most orthodox and expensive effects—especially 
the stoppage of a brilliant lime-light sun at Joshua’s bidding in the middle 
of a canvas sky, and the yet more startling metamorphosis of Lot’s wife 
into a pillar of salt—the building was sold, and under the name of the New 
Rotunda it became a skating-rink, with a floor of artificial ice. It may 
possibly have been with some view to propitiating the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury that the present proprietors, during the early months of the year, 
arranged a series of what they described as carnivals, or masked balls— 
a carnival, even to an English ear, insinuating a recognition of Lent. 
When Lacy, shivering from the rawness of the night air, was deposited 
by a cab under a brilliantly-lighted portico, he was surprised at seeing not 
a single vehicle in waiting; and he began to think that the masked ball 
must be over, or else that he must have mistaken the night. On making 
his way, however, into an ante-room full of seats and palm-trees, he found 
himself in the presence of a number of grotesque figures, suggesting in an 
equal degree Father Christmas and beef-eaters, which a second glance 
showed him were the door-keepers and other officials of the establishment. 
One of these, having cheered him with the information that he might keep 
on his great-coat, and another having looked at his ticket, a third pushed 
open a pair of swing doors, and admitted him to the heart of the festivity. 
He found himself in a circular hall, round which ran a carpeted pro- 
menade, with a tier above it of gorgeously curtained boxes, the central 
space being occupied by a leaden-coloured floor of ice. On this were 
disporting themselves half-a-dozen bizarre objects—a bear, a pig, a poodle, 
a punch, and a Little Red Ridinghood—the last of whom had apparently 
been for some time at school in Pimlico, and all of them looked like 
fragments of the last Drury Lane pantomime. Lacy, as he looked, began to 
be of his friend’s opinion, that even Lady Scarva’s party was dissipation when 
compared with this. His eye made a tour of the carpeted promenade, which 
contained at the utmost a few dozen spectators. At a little distance from 
him were two female figures in dominoes, who, although they might in 
reality have represented every temptation which St. Anthony experienced 
so much difficulty in resisting, were now sitting on a sofa in stiff and 
disconsolate attitudes, as if they were waiting to be interviewed at an agency 
for domestic servants ; whilst a few men, like French commercial travellers, 
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strolled by, conscious of their evening dress, and seeking, with sullen hope, 
for somebody who might succumb to its fascinations. 

Somewhat ashamed of his company, Lacy lighted a cigar, and, sinking 
into a chair by the door, continued his observation. Presently, one after 
another, some new dominoes, all more or less tawdry, entered ; and having 
entered, seemed uncertain what to do with themselves. Their advent, however, 
attracted the lukewarm attention of a knot of men whom Lacy had not at 
first observed, and who now showed themselves on the outlook for any fresh 
arrivals. He realised, as he looked, that he was slightly acquainted with 
some of them. They were men whose overcoats fitted them almost too 
perfectly ; there was a superfluous self-assertion in their shirt-cuffs and their 
gloves; and their hats, which it seemed that their servants must have 
varnished together with their boots, had the inclination of the leaning- 
tower of Pisa. 

‘**Is anyone coming ?”’ said one of these exquisites to another. 

“Well,” answered his friend, ‘it’s a bit early yet. Most of them, last 
time, didn’t turn up till one.” 

“* Who are those two ?”’ asked another, as two dominoes passed them, who 
had just accomplished a fruitless round of the building. ‘‘ Darlings,” he 
exclaimed, looking after them, “is that how you forget your friends ? Not 
much there,” he continued, as this appeal was neglected. ‘I say, Algy, do 
you see how that near one walks ?” 

Lacy smiled as these delicate accents reached him ; and he saw that the 
speaker was none other than Lord Crowborough. If Lord Crowborough 
had been as much improved by the death of his elder brother, as he was 
changed from what he had been at Lady Scarva’s, by the atmosphere of the 
New Rotunda, he would have been, by this time, far on the road to perfec- 
tion. He was here like a sailor, who, having quitted the uncongenial land, 
was once more able to exercise his sea-legs on a deck; and his velvet 
collar, his gait, and the extraordinary alertness of his eye, were all calculated 
to flutter the susceptible demi-mondaine heart. 

“Come along,” he exclaimed suddenly to a friend, ‘‘ let us walk once 
round, and see who is really here.” And Lacy beheld him, and a gentleman 
equally splendid, who seemed to represent the ancient religion of the Jews 
in the same way that his companion represented that of the Christians, start 
together on their sauntering pilgrimage of inspection. 

Lord Crowborough was a man in whose speech the passing modes of the 
moment were almost as conspicuous as they were in his coats and neck-ties. 
It happened that at that time the adjective ‘‘ heavy” was in use, as a kind 
of ironical synonym for “ ostentatiously fashionable’’; and Lord Crow- 
borough, by the manner in which he employed this magical word, presently 
introduced Lacy to a new language of chivalry. As he passed two dominoes 
who were sitting together on a bench, and who seemed to be shrinking 
from, rather than courting, observation, he half paused in his walk, and, 
fixing glittering eyes on them, called out the word ‘“‘ Heavy,” and made a 
playful lunge at them with his cane. Meeting with no response, he repeated 
the word much louder ; and he emphasized his verbal attentions by tapping 
the foot of one of them. The ladies, however, continued as unresponsive 
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as before; and Lord Crowborough, when his walk brought him back to the 
point he started from, seemed still to be brooding over this, and perhaps 
other, defeats. 

‘The English,” he said to a man who was a principal shareholder in the 
Rotunda, and who was anxiously watching the company, and calculating 
how much money it represented, ‘‘ the English can never rise to an occasion 
of this kind. Why, hang it,” he went on, in a tone of puzzled and aggrieved 
remonstrance, ‘‘ if you speak to any of these women, they take it into their 
heads that you're insulting them.”’ 

He had hardly, however, finished this brief plaint, before his countenance 
underwent a sudden illumination. Two mysterious visions in black lace 
and violets, were at that moment pushing themselves through the folding 
doors. 

** Ah, my angels,” he exclaimed, drawing his bow at a venture, “and so 
you've come at last;” and seizing the foremost by both of her consenting 
hands, he began to examine the tip of her just visible chin, and to turn her 
to one side, and then a little to the other, repeating at each fresh scrutiny 
“¢ Darling, I knew I knew you;” to which the lady, in tones of muffled arch- 
ness, replied that she knew he did not, and dropped him so charming a 
curtsey, that, to all appearances, he would have grown even more effusive, 
if he had not, over her shoulder, caught sight of some new goddesses, and left 
her and her friend to receive the homage of his companions. 

The company now having become a little more numerous, Lacy rose from 
his seat and himself wandered round the building. He saw many scenes 
being enacted not dissimilar to that of which Lord Crowborough had just 
now been the hero. There were leering men with no disguise on their faces, 
and giggling, murmuring women, who could not disguise their voices. 
‘““Was there ever a time in my life,” he asked himself, ‘‘ when dissipation 
of this kind could have seemed otherwise than absurd or disgusting to me? 
Ifthe Flesh and the Devil can offer this as one of their choicest allurements 
to the richest and most luxurious city in the world, most men and women 
must be much more childish than I am, or the resources of the Flesh and 
the Devil must have fallen almost as low as those of the higher life have, in 
the unwilling opinion of some of us.” 

He was occupied in these reflections, when he encountered a young man 
in diplomacy—Cyril Watson by name—who was leaning against the wall, 
and was, as it seemed, looking on at the proceedings with a listless con- 
tempt akin to Lacy’s own. He was a young man of considerable cultivation, 
who had published a volume of not unmanly poems. 

“T never,’ said Lacy to him, “was at one of these entertainments 
before. I should have been more amused at any Free Kirk in Scotland. 
There’s no one here who even piques your curiosity by making you think 
she could by any possibility be a lady.” 

‘‘There may be a few in the boxes,” the young man replied. ‘‘ But, of 
course, this weather has kept people away. Ah,” he exclaimed, as he took 
a bunch of violets from his coat, and threw them gently at a female figure 
that was passing. The female figure caught them with a not ungraceful 
acknowledgment. She was none other than the recipient of Lord Crow- 
borough’s opening gallantries. 
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‘* She,” said Lacy, ‘‘ thus far seems the great success of the evening.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said the other, in a tone of half-ironical sentiment, ‘‘ she’s rather 
nice. I can’t help thinking I have met her somewhere before—I can’t 
remember where—somewhere or other in Lampsacus.” 

This unlooked-for mention of that ill-famed, old-world city, had a curious 
effect on Lacy’s naturally poetic imagination. It filled his mind with a vision 
of classical streets and temples, of twinkling lights and garlands, and breaths: 
blown from the Euxine, and a night made wild and mystical with vague 
Priaperian revelry. He became a spectator .of the past, not of the present ; 
and he felt himself roused from a dream, when the young man casually 
observed to him, “If a lady does come, it’s odd how you at once can 
tell her.” 

‘““Where? What?” said Lacy. 

‘“‘These two,” said the other, as with a nod and a pleasant smile he 
moved away in the direction of the recipient of his own violets. 

Lacy turned and saw at a little distance two figures in black, who, partly 
by the perfection of their dress, partly by a something in their movements 
and carriage generally, convinced him of the accuracy of his young friend’s 
observation. They might not be women belonging to the fashionable 
world, but they belonged, at all events, to the world of social refinement. 
For the first time since his arrival his interest was really roused. The two 
black dominoes he could see were looking about them, like people whose 
position was strange to them, though not exactly embarrassing. Close to 
where they had paused was a staircase leading to the boxes ; and a moment 
later, out of the shadow of this, a man appeared, with his face half hidden 
in his deep fur collar. One of the dominoes instantly took his arm, and, 
without a word, mounted the staircase in his company. Left alone, the 
other looked slowly round her, with an air of contemptuous apathy, which 
even her domino could not hide. At last Lacy was conscious that her eyes 
were fixing themselves upon bis. He returned the look for a moment with 
a curiosity which had no impertinence in it; and then he went up to her 
and addressed her. 

‘Unless,’ he began, ‘‘ you have come here to look for the only two 
things which up to now I have found, I think I may say, without exorbi- 
tant vanity, that you might amuse yourself worse than by talking for five 
minutes to me.”’ 

** Do you limit,” she said, ‘‘ your invitation to five minutes ?”’ 

He answered her.in a tone, whose traces of incipient freedom were subtly 
neutralized by a note of underlying irony. ‘‘If you talk to me all right,” 
he said, ‘‘ it will seem less than five minutes to me.” 

** You had better,” she retorted, ‘tell me first what the only two things 
are which up to now you have found here.”’ 

‘“‘ Solitude,” he said, ‘‘ without any of its compensations—degradation 
without any of its excitements.”’ 

‘‘T,”’ she replied, with a little low laugh, ‘‘ have no need to come to this 
place in order to endure the one. I am not, perhaps, sufficiently modest to 
think that I can offer you the other.” 

“‘T’vea box somewhere,” said Lacy. ‘I must tell you, in self-defence, it 
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was given me by a friend. I was not fool enough to pay for it. My present 
feeling is that, unless you go away and leave me—which, after our long 
acquaintance, you will hardly have the heart to do—it would be difficult to 
make an immediate change for the worse. Shall we go to this box, and see 
if it is a change for the better ? ”’ 

‘« By all means,” she replied. ‘ [ am more of an optimist than you are. 
That the box will be a change for the better is a thing of which I am quite 
positive.” ' 

She took his arm ; they mounted the half-lit staircase ; and an attendant, 
who informed them that they could have a hot supper if they rang for it, 
opened the box-door, and left them in a curtained seclusion, which already 
contained a table laden with cold refreshments. 

‘“‘T’m thirsty,” she said. ‘Give me a little champagne ; but look away 
whilst I drink it, for I’m not going to let you see me. I’ve finished,” she 
resumed in a moment. “You are permitted to turn round, Put these 
arm-chairs a little more forward—will you? so that we can see those 
mountebanks there below if we want to.” 

They seated themselves as she suggested, and looked idly down on the 
spectacle. Lacy was puzzled as to what his unknown friend might be ; and 
began, with a view to arriving at some idea, to talk of the way in which 
English society amused itself. He spoke of dinners, balls, and parties of 
various kinds, commenting on the varying degrees of pleasure, ennui, and 
annoyance to be found at each of them. His companion listened, and 
though she did not say very much, she received his observations—such 
was at least his impression—like a woman who lived more or less in the 
world. 

‘* When we consider,’ he went on, ‘‘ the wealth there is in London, and 
the enormous sums that people will spend on entertainments, it is astonish- 
ing how little invention they show in the art of entertaining. Just think 
of the London garden party. The number of people who have gardens is, 
of course, not great; but still there are certain houses within a few miles 
of Hyde Park Corner, with large and beautifnl grounds.” And he men- 
tioned the name of several, adding, ‘‘ No doubt you know them ?” 

“TI believe,” she said, ‘they are described in every Guide-book to 
London.” 

‘‘ Certainly one is,” he said, ‘‘ of which I was specially thinking—Ham- 
mersmith House, I mean. Well—if Hammersmith House was mine, instead 
of asking some fifteen hundred people to stare at each other, and eat bread 
and butter from half-past four till seven, I would have an entertainment 
which should last from seven o’clock till three in the morning. I would 
convert the grounds into an imitation of the Champs Elysées in Paris. I 
would fill the avenues with a series of Parisian cafés and restaurants, with 
singers, dancers, waiters, and bills of fare, at which the guests could make 
up their own parties, having dinner, or supper, or absinthe, at any hour 
they chose, and where they might think themselves at the Café des Am- 
bassadeurs, if it were not that there was no bill.” 

The unknown lady laughed. The idea of so daring an entertainment 
seemed to tickle her fancy for the moment ; but Lacy began to feel, though 
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he did not feel certain why, that she was not anxious to be drawn into 
these social discussions, In another moment she showed that such was the 
case. 

‘‘ Look here,” she said, abruptly ; ‘‘ though the light’s none of the best, 
give me your hands and I will tell you your fortune. I can always tell the 
fortune of any man I like, and the truth of what I can tell him is in exact 
proportion to my liking. So remember that, when you see what my skill, 
in your case, comes to.” 

This sudden and reckless overture took Lacy by surprise. His ears 
weighed the quality of her delicate voice as she addressed him, He was 
half inclined to resist, half inclined to abandon himself to, the spirit of 
which she appeared to be possessed. He hesitated a moment. Then he 
did as she bade him ; and, witha view to testing her character in a new 
direction, said in a voice which was certainly not impassioned :— 


** If I profane with my unworthy hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this— 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To atone that rough touch with a tender kiss.’’ 


Without hesitation, and with something of the same coolness, she answered 
him in the words of Juliet-— 


*¢ Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this.”’ 


**But come,” she continued, checking herself, ‘‘ that’s enough poetry. 
Let us now go on to truth. Listen! Yours is the hand of a man of old 
family ; but you were not rich—I should say you had inherited riches, and 
also something that cancelled the riches out; but then later—not very long 
ago, things changed, and you became richer—practically and really rich. 
Is that right, so far? Younod and smile. Then it is right. Well—what 
more can I tell you? You are a man, I should say, of very varied interests, 
You have beena scholar ; from the line of the head, I should say you were 
a thinker. You have also been a soldier. My belief is that you have been 
wounded. You have also been a politician. Up to a certain point you 
have been brilliantly successful, and—and—am [ still telling you truly ? 
You might, if you like, become more successful still. Now then—judging 
by my skill in cheiromancy, how do you think Ilike you? Dol like you 
much, or little?” 

He realised that in her voice there was a peculiarly charming ring, and 
there was a crystalline clearness in her articulation, as she uttered this last 
question. She spoke, however—and this was a thing of which he suddenly 
became conscious—like a woman who was accustomed to command most 
things, and amongst others her own voice; and although she now began 
to convey the impression to her companion that she would grudge him none 
of the memories that are associated with a complete conquest, she con- 
veyed the impression also that she was by no means the plaything of her 
impulses, but that, on the contrary, they were hers. He found himself 
accordingly still more doubtful than before whether to yield to a feeling of 
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awkward and annoyed indifference, or else to accept the situation in the 
spirit in which it seemed to be offered to him. 

** My beautiful clairvoyante,” he replied after a short pause—‘‘ for I have 
enough clairvoyance myself to enable me to call you that—all you have said 
about me is true; but it is only part of the truth; and that part is as small 
in comparison with the unprofitable whole, as your liking for me, if you 
knew the whole, would be in comparison to your indifference.” 

** Very well then,” she said, “finish your character for yourself. And 
yet why should you? When my sisters andI were girls, we were taught a 
little Greek by one of my brother’s tutors. He was in love with all of us; 
which was his misfortune, and our fault; and I remember a Greek saying 
he translated for us: The part is yreater than the whole. I have often 
been tempted by my own experience to ask myself how many lovers it 
takes to make up one man ; but in talking to you, who are a man, I am rather 
inclined to remind you how very little of a man it takes to make up one 
lover.” 

“T see,” said Lacy, “you are a thorough woman of the world, You 
mean by a lover a man whom you don’t love.”’ 

“ Well,” she retorted, “and do you, with all your experience, think 
that to love a lover is a likely way to happiness? If we ave loved we are 
burdened by another's jealousies or exactions. If we love, we are tortured, 
or made ridiculous by our own. We long again for all the impossible things 
which a wise woman never thinks about—the lights that have gone out with 
the bursting of her first soap-bubble.” 

“‘My friend,” exclaimed Lacy, “if you go on talking like that, you will 
make me love you, whether you wish it or not. You are talking my own 
language—not what I talk in Society, but the language I talk to my sole 
companion, who is myself. That is the language of hell.” His com- 
panion slightly started. Lacy smiled at this example of how women, 
who take little account of either hell or heaven in their lives, shrink at the 
mention of them as though it were a kind of blow. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid,” he 
said ; ‘* the language is a very gentle one. It is not, as perhaps you fancy, 
a series of angry oaths. On the contrary, it is the language of those who 
know that nothing is worth emphasis—no thought, and no feeling. It is 
the language of those who see nothing before them but the night, and to 
whose body and soul and will, and the passion of which you have so flatter- 
ing an opinion, love, have come to be nothing more than noises heard in a 
dream. There I am—there are my naked thoughts! I don’t know why 
I have told them so plainly to you. I wouldn’t have told them to my 
dearest friend, if I had one; but with you, my masked goddess, who being a 
goddess knows me, and who, being a goddess, will not betray your worshipper 
—with you I have no secret reticence. There are my thoughts. They are 
like a shoreless unfathomable sea; and the only life I have on which I do 
not look with horror, just floats on their surface in a cockle-shell of illogical 
protest against them.” 

He could feel that the unknown did not wholly follow his meaning; and 
the feeling brought a certain relief to him. He had already repented of his 
frankness. ‘‘ You must not think me,” he said, ‘the melancholy hero of 
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amelodrama. You told meI had tried many things,and had had some 
success in all. That is the reason why so much of life has disappointed 
me. Success is the threshold of disillusion.” 

“If that is the case,” she said, laying her hands on his, ‘‘ if that is the 
case, your illusions and mine will not be disturbed by the Carnival at the 
New Rotunda. Put your head out, and look at the clock, will you? Iam 
not staying in my own house. That is wrapped up in brown holland. In 
fact, none of my friends imagine that Iam nowin London. I have come 
up for the night to play the part of a chaperon. A friend of mine has lent 
me what she calls her maisonnette in Victoria Street, which appears to mean 
a flat with a street door and a latch-key.” 

Lacy looked at the clock, and told her it was half-past one. 

‘* It is time to go,” she said, “‘ you must come and calla cab forme. Iam 
sorry,” she added, “that you should have more sources of trouble than 
ever. Iam able to understand; but give me your hands again, and I will 
tell you two things more about yourself. I have told you about your past 
already. These two things shall be about your immediate future. You 
will not discover who Iam. You will respect my wishes too much to try- 
This is one thing. Let me now tell you the other. To-night you will for- 
get yourself; and for a day or two you will remember me.” 


CuHapTerR X. 


Wuatever may have been Lacy’s memories some eighteen hours later, the 
evening papers, as he had hinted to Mrs. Tilney, had not forgotten him; and 
she, as she sat by the library fire with her husband, before dressing for 
dinner, read the following paragraph out to him: ‘“ Mr. Tristram Lacy left 
London this morning for the Continent. He will remain abroad till after 
Easter.” 

“‘ There,” exlaimed Mrs. Tilney, ‘‘ that answers the question! He, of 
course, has refused, and has once more thrown his chances away.” 

Lacy himself, whilst his conduct was being thus discussed, was standing, 
mufiled in furs, on the platform of a Paris railway-station, the pavement 
of which was wet with a multitude of slushy foot-prints, and along which 
flickered the feathers of a horizontal snowstorm. An hour or so later, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Tilney had reached the period of quails at a dinner-party of 
four-and-twenty, Lacy was composing himself to sleep in a coupé-salon 
which had been engaged for him, whilst a snow-flake now and again, 
like a sea-bird following the train, peered in through the glass, and vanished 
into the roaring darkness. Another ten hours went by, and he woke out 
of a dreamless sleep to find that in'the course of the night the whole aspect 
of things had changed for him. The windows of his compartment were 
fleeces of rosy moisture, bright, as though with the light of the first morning 
of Eden. 

There are few changes in life, at once so sudden and complete, as that 
experienced by a man who, during a winter night, travels in a quick train 
from the North of France to the Mediterranean. The evening finds him in 
an atmosphere saturated with clammy cold—in a Europe grey and bitter 
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with death, decrepitude and desolation. When he wakes, he looks out on 
a world which seems to have been born again. A new heaven and a new 
earth are shining for him. Lacy let down one of the carriage windows, 
and puffing in at him came a gust of southern air—an air that all the winter 
had known the cheeks of roses, and simmered with heat in the bril- 
liance of cloudless noons. It came to him full of the smells and mists of 
morning. The dew lay thick on buildings roofed with Roman tiles; visions 
flitted past of campanili grey with age; walled towns slept on the shoulders 
of craggy mountains. Processional cypresses climbed the bare acclivities; 
and the cloud and mountain mixed on the heights of remote horizons. He 
put his head out into the cutting and racing freshness. New joys of life, 
mixed with innumerable memories, seemed steaming up as out of some 
great censer. Olives were softly swaying; tall reeds were waving; 
hurrying brooks were flashing ; and far away amongst the long streaks of 
sunrise hung the purple masses of the Papal Palace at Avignon. 

At length the train stopped, and a number of nasal voices rang through 
the silence the announcement of ‘dix minutes d’arrét.’’ There were 
sounds of luggage-barrows making a metallic clanking along the platform. 
Doors were flung open, and the passengers in the train descended. Lacy 
descended also, bathed in the liquid morning. He stretched his legs, and 
drew in a deep breath, with the air of a man long a stranger to pleasure, 
and once again meeting it. Close to the carriages was arranged a buffet 
on trestles, laden with steaming coffee-pots, thick white cups, crescent- 
shaped rolls, and great bunches of flowers. Towards this the passengers 
flocked, Lacy adding himself to their number. | Amongst these were several 
ladies, whom, despite the disguising dilapidation of the night, he recog- 
nised as ornaments of the polite life of London. He kept ata distance 
from them, saying to himself contemptuously, ‘I feel as if I should never 
wish to speak to a woman again.”” The medley of men, however, he con- 
templated with calm amusement, until his attention was caught by a forlorn- 
looking little boy, who, eyeing the cups of coffee, but unable to push his 
way to them, was struggling to fish his money out of his pocket. Lacy, 
who occupied at the buffet a position near one of the attendants, at once 
ordered a second cup, which was handed to him; and, gently putting his 
hand on the little boy’s shoulder, gave him his own place, saying, with a 
smile, as he did so, ‘‘ Quick—drink that! I’ve paid for it, but I don’t 
want it.” 

An old spectacled Abbé, who had watched the trivial incident, eyed Lacy 
benignly, and said, ‘‘ You are a good man, monsieur.”’ 

‘*‘T am,” said Lacy, ‘‘ much afraid that your opinion of me says more for 
your charity than it does for your penetration.” 

The train resumed its course; the golden sun mounted; then came 
reaches of luminous blue haze, filled with the sparklings of luminous blue 
water; Marseilles was left behind, with its suburbs deep in foliage; and 
at last the railway slid itself close to breaking waves and the colour of 
red promontories fledged with heath and pine-woods. Loud bells tinkled 
at little wayside stations—stations whose buildings were all simmer- 
ing in the heat, and whose chefs de gare looked out from bowers of 
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Banksia roses. Presently, overlooking the line, came a villa on a high 
terrace, and white balustrades festooned with scarlet blossoms; and a little 
later, above the vaporous green of olives, rose something feathering in the 
air—the fronds of the first palm-tree. It was near the hour of noon when 
Lacy, looking at his watch, began hastily to pitch some books and other 
articles into his dressing-bag ; and his task was hardly finished when the 
train had come to a standstill, and the form of his French servant appeared 
at the carriage door. Lacy stepped down. He had come to his journey’s 
end. 

The asphalte platform on which he found himself was bordered by a line 
of offices, whose size and florid ornamentation presented a marked con- 
trast to the fewness of the passengers who had left the train, or were 
entering it. Beyond the palings, indeed, there was an array of hotel 
omnibuses ; but if it had not been for these, and one group of some well- 
dressed bourgeois, the whole station would have seemed to be enjoying a 
sunny sleep. There was no hurrying noise of any adjacent traffic. Only 
on one side above the placid tops of some pepper-trees, a few white modern 
buildings with mansarde roofs showed themselves; and on the other side, 
to the landward, was a little Provencal town, with its old-world streets, and 
its crumbling medieval belfry. This was St. Estephe-sur-Mer, which a 
company of Parisian speculators, by adding to it a boulevard, some hotels, 
and some villas by the sea, had endeavoured, but not very successfully, to 
turn into a fashionable watering-place. 

At the station gate a light carriage was awaiting him; and having left his 
servant to follow with his luggage in an omnibus, he was soon being driven 
rapidly through the streets of the little town, whose echoes replied to nothing 
but the sound of his own wheels. The mid-day hush had settled down 
over everything ; and the only signs of life which greeted him as he went 
by were straying smells of wood smoke and occasional whiffs of garlic, and 
now and again the face of some white-capped crone, who, seated within her 
doorway, peered at him out of velvety darkness, Leaving the town behind 
him, he passed through a belt of little gardens, protected from the road by 
glittering zinc rails, and each having within its precincts its bastide, like a 
coloured toy. Then came open spaces, tufted with heather and myrtle ; 
then a stream, and then the spurs of a great pine-forest. The forest rose 
before him in long and irregular ascents, till it reached the ragged summits 
of a long range of mountains ; and a mile and a-half away, half submerged 
in this sea of greenness, lay a line of scattered villas, and a building which 
was obviously an hotel. This hotel and these villas formed the winter 
station of St. Laurent-les-pins, which, though founded by other speculators, 
twenty years ago, has for some reason never grown ; and, as if to show its 
superiority to human beings, retains, in its stunted maturity, all the charms 
of childhood. 

Lacy, whose immediate destination was the hotel just mentioned, had 
been induced to select for his retreat this little-trequented place, the larger 
number of whose houses had usually no tenants, by the fact that somewhere 
in the visinity—he was not certain where—was the villa which his uncle, 
Lord Runcorn, had taken, and would shortly occupy. St. Laurent itself 
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was also, till now, unknown to him, except for distant and momentary 
sights of it from the windows of the passing train; but the knowledge that 
the place was quiet had been to him one of its recommendations ; and he 
now found, on approaching it, that it more than answered to his hopes, 
His hotel, when he reached it, proved to be equally satisfactory. It was 
entered, through a portico, from a hedgeless public road, on the other side 
of which were the ragged fringes of the forest ; whilst its principal frontage 
looked over its own gardens. When he entered it, it was pervaded by an 
almost monastic hush; nor did he, as he was conducted through echoing 
passages to his room, see any human being except the landlord, a waiter, 
and a chambermaid. The prevalent hush, indeed, was not much to be won- 
dered at, as he found, when some hours later he went downstairs to dinner. 
The hotel, which was remarkable for the fewness as it was for the great size 
of its rooms, appeared to be only half full; and a table, which ran down 
the middle of a salle a manger frescoed with hunting scenes, was occupied, 
when he entered, by but seven or eight guests—most of them elderly 
ladies who might have been sisters of Mrs. Prouse Bousefield, and who each 
sat down, accompanied by a piece of knitting, in a place which was duly 
marked by her half-drank bottle of St. Galmier water. At one or two 
separate tables were subdued family parties : a German couple, with a trio 
of weak-eyed children; an English clergyman, with a high-complexioned, 
spectacled daughter, who talked in audible tones about University Extension 
Lectures ; and a thin Frenchwoman, facing a tall, coughing husband, who 
evidently learnt from illness the comforting lesson, that it was not incumbent 
on him to consider anybody’s requirements but his own. Lacy’s table was 
placed near one of the windows, and he ate his dinner in a fit of odd 
abstraction, his ears being half-amused by chance fragments of conversation, 
and his eyes straying over masses of sloping pine-woods to the sea, on 
whose face the moonlight was showing its first sparkles. After dinner, 
when most of the company had congregated in an adjoining salon, and were 
settling themselves to games of dominoes, or to a pretence of reading the 
newspapers—most of them ten days old—he went outside, invited by a 
marble terrace, from which a flight of steps descended to the untidy gardens 
below. ‘Then the full sense came over him of the southern night, and the 
solitude of the scented forest seemed to surround and pressonhim. He felt 
he had taken some great and decided step in his life. He had put aside his 
chances of a great practical career—and ‘‘ why ?” he asked himself; ‘ and 
for what? Was it merely for some morbid fancy?’ And presently he 
could almost have persuaded himself that his presence there on that terrace 
of wan marble, with the endless forest about him, and the clear air, so 
unnaturally soft, fanning him, was merely a dream, and that he would wake 
in another moment to hear in his ears the noises of wintry London, and to 
feel its distracting interests tearing his mind like talons. ‘‘ Perhaps, after 
all,” he said, ‘‘ even that would be better than the fantastic and desolate 
isolation for which I now feel I have exchanged it.’’ The: first excitement 
attending on a change of scene had begun gradually to subside, and he went 
to bed early hoping that to-morrow’s sunlight would bring him that 
moderate cheerfulness which his reason could not command. 


Wentworto Moore. 
[ Zo bi continued. | 





